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PREFACE. 


7i?  the  Rev.  Henry  George  de  Bunsen, 
Vicar  of  Lilleshall. 

My  dear  Henry, 

Wlien  first  you  asked  me  to  write  a  preface  to  the 
translation  of  your  father's  book,  I  hesitated,  amongst 
other  reasons,  because  it  relates,  in  so  large  a  measure,  to 
philosophical  and  abstract  questions  on  which  I  do  not  feel 
myself  competent  to  enter.  But  when  the  subject  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  not  so  much  in  relation  to  the  work 
as  to  its  lamented  author,  I  felt  myself  no  longer  able  to 
decline  a  request  coming  from  such  a  quarter. 

As  I  turn  over  the  pages  which  are  intended  to  track 
the  mysterious  course  of  "  God  in  History,"  they  do  in- 
deed recall  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  the 
rare  happiness  of  knowing  your  dear  Father  personally. 

I  have  elsewhere  indicated  my  own  obligations  to  him 
for  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  many  a  dark  corner 
of  Biblical  Science.  But  no  mere  literary  acknowledgment 
of  others,  may  I  even  add,  no  writings  of  his  own,  can  do 
justice  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  those  subjects  in  his 
brilliant  conversation,  poured  forth  as  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  humblest  student  fresh  from  the  University, 
as  freely  as  for  the  highest  dignitary  in  Church  or  State, 
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How  well  do  I  remember  the  vivid  representation,  which 
has  never  since  failed  me,  of  the  relation  of  St.  James  to 
St.  Paul — that  occupied  a  long  journey  from  Sussex  to 
London  in  the  old  days  of  posting,  in  a  carriage  filled  to 
the  brim  with  books  and  despatch-boxes !  IIow  I  seem 
still  to  see  the  flashing  eye,  and  kindling  brow,  with 
which  he  described,  as  if  he  himself  had  witnessed  it,  the 
advent  of  Cyrus,  as  it  was  caught  above  tlie  horizon  by  the 
Evangelical  Prophet  in  the  second  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  and  giving  to  that  series  of  prophecies  a  force  and 
a  meaning  which  they  had  never  had  before !  How 
cheering  it  was  for  a  young  English  clergyman  to  drink 
in  his  thoughts  on  Christian  Liturgies ! — how  new  a  sense 
from  his  explanations  has  been  breathed  into  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  our  own  English  Prayer  Book 
which  had  no  truer  interpreter  than  that  "  thoroughly 
Liturgical  Christian,"  as  I  remember  hearing  him  called 
by  his  venerable  friend  Professor  Nitszch  !  How  gratefully 
I  look  back  to  the  day  when  he  first  introduced  me  to 
the  works  of  Ewald,  then  almost  unknown,  or  known 
only  to  be  spurned  in  this  country — now  studied  and 
honoured  even  in  quarters  which  then  condemned  the 
faintest  allusion  of  praise  ! 

But  other  and  more  personal  thoughts  recur  as  I  recall 
those  hours  of  happy  and  fruitful  intercourse.  You  know 
that  in  those  earlier  Eoman  days,  which  endeared  him  to 
so  many  of  oirr  countrymen,  I  could  not  have  seen  him. 
Only  the  recollection  of  the  glowing  descriptions  which  I 
had  heard  of  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli  always  have  hung 
over  it,  whenever  in  later  years  I  liave  stood  at  that  well- 
knoAvn  doorway,  and  felt  that  the  remembrance  <»f  the 
former  inmates  of  that   liouse  was  no  unworthy  associa- 
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tion  even  on  tlie  Capitoline  Hill.  But  many  are  the 
scenes  which  come  back  to  me  from  Berne,  from  Carlton 
Terrace,  from  Heidelberg,  or  from  Bonn — each  place,  as 
he  used  to  say,  enjoying  the  most  splendid  views  which 
the  situation  could  command, — the  Alps  of  the  Oberland, 
the  towers  of  the  Abbey  above  the  verdure  of  the  Parks, 
the  Castle  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Seven  Mountains. 
How  thrilling  was  the  moment  in  which  I  first  saw  the 
beloved  friend  of  Arnold,  of  whose  gifts  and  graces  we 
had  been  taught  to  expect  so  much  !  How  rare  a  sight 
were  those  singular  reunions  of  all  that  was  most  dis- 
tinguished in  London  society !  There  was  to  be  met  the 
young  Sanscrit  scholar,  introduced  to  the  English  world 
under  his  fostering  care,  to  accomplish  the  miglity  work 
of  editing  the  Veda,  and  (as  he  has  himself  reminded  us), 
stimulated  by  the  same  genial  encouragement,  to  give  us 
also  the  precious  fragments  and  chips  of  his  German  work- 
shop. There  was  more  than  one  rising  and  wayward  genius^ 
then  lingering  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  Church  or  world, 
who  seemed,  in  the  sight  of  that  benevolent  and  beaming 
countenance,  to  understand  how  devils  could,  by  a  mere 
look,  be  cast  out  and  flee  away.  There  was  the  ever- 
flowing  fountain  of  knowledge,  old  and  new,  the  story  of 
many  a  stirring  incident  in  foreign  lands,  the  anticipation 
of  many  a  prospect,  bright  or  dark,  which  coming  events 
have  realized.  How  deeply  was  that  morning  of  July  14, 
1842,  engraven  on  my  recollection,  when,  on  the  day  after 
the  sudden  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  I  entered  his- 
library,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sad  prophetic  utterance, 
"  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin — the  Orleans  Dynasty  has 
fallen ! "  How  many  a  time,  in  the  theological  struggles 
of  later  years,  have  pregnant  sayings  of  his  returned  toane, 
like  stars  in  the  darkness !    How  often  does  one  remember. 
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"with  something  of  ahiiost  incredulous  wonder,  the  time 
when  this  oracle  of  Christian  learning,  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  Germany,  was  heard,  without  offence,  by  pre- 
lates and  by  the  religious  world,  both  at  Lambeth  and  at 
Exeter  Hall ! 

If  it  be  im])ossible  to  recall  this  remarkable  phenome- 
non of  our  ecclesiastical  histoiy  without  something  of  a 
painfid  longing  and  regret,  as  for  a  golden  opportunity 
lost  for  ever,   yet  there  is  a  brighter  and  more  cheer- 
ing thought,  with  which  I  would  conclude  these  scanty 
reminiscences.      He  remains  in  our  memories  a  lasting 
and  living  witness,  not  the  less  because  he  is  gone  from  us, 
of  the  possibihty  of  the  influence  of  a  Christian  layman  or 
statesman  on  the  highest  questions  which  can  occupy  the 
heart  and  mind  of  man.      His  lifelong  labours  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  freedom,  and  charity,  whether  we 
agree  or  not  in  his  particular  conclusions,  bear  an  unfail- 
ing testimony  to  the  value  and  the  reality  of  that  union  of 
devout  reverence  with  fearless  inquiry  which  we  so  often 
hear  decried  as  worthless  or  chimerical.     His  death,  with 
a  solemnity  unusually  impressive  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  end,  put  a  croiAming  seal  on  the  strength  of  those 
hopes  which  had  animated  him  through  all  his  conflicts  and 
researches.     In  tliose  extreme  moments  it  was  evident, 
as  he  himself  said,  that  amidst  the  calm  of  his  approach- 
ing end,  he  yet  retained  to  the  last  his  intense  interest  not 
only  in  his  family   and  numerous  friends,  but  in  Ger- 
many,  Prussia,   England,   Italy.      And   liis   sense    of  a 
higher  world,  though  expressed  with  an  ever  deeper  and 
deeper  earnestness,  was  but  tlie  same  in  thought  and  word 
as   it  had   been  in  the  midst  of  his  life  and  activity. 
"  Notwitlistnnding  all  my  weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  I 
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have  desired,  I  have  sought  for,  what  is  noble  here  below. 
But  my  best  experience  is  that  of  having  known  Jesus 
Christ.  .  .  .  Upward — upward,  it  becomes  not  darker  but 
always  brighter.  God  is  Life,  Love  :  Love  that  wills — 
Will  that  loves.  Christus  recognoscitiir  Victor,  Christus  est 
Victor.  With  Him  to  be,  is  to  conquer  .  .  .  I  see  Christ, 
and  I  see  God  through  Christ.  ...  I  commend  myself  to 
the  recollection  of  every  good  man,  and  I  beg  him  to 
recollect  me  with  kindness.  I  offer  my  blessing,  the 
blessincf  of  an  old  man,  to  all  who  desire  it.  .  .  .  We 
only  exist  in  so  far  as  we  exist  in  God,  and  have  eternal 
life.  We  have  lived  in  this  eternal  hfe,  in  proportion  as 
we  have  hved  in  God.  All  else  is  nothing.  "  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  we  are  His  children  only  when  the 
Spirit  of  Love,  which  was  in  Christ,  is  in  us." 

Such  were  some  of  the  utterances  which,  as  you  well 
know,  summed  up  on  his  deathbed  the  aspirations  of  his 
life.  They  are  the  keynotes  of  the  following  pages,  which 
perhaps,  more  than  any  single  treatise  that  he  has  left, 
endeavour  to  express  that  which  was  the  central  idea  of 
all  his  various  works — the  development  of  the  revelation 
of  God  through  all  the  various  phases  of  human  history. 

No  theologian  of  this  generation  had  a  truer  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Wliilst  others  tallied  of  their  admiration  of  it,  he  proved 
it  by  his  untiring  labour  to  bring  out  its  meaning,  to 
apply  its  lessons,  to  illustrate  its  truths  and  its  history, 
from  the  resources  of  a  knowledge  unusually  vast  and 
varied,  from  the  devotion  of  a  heart  and  life  of  unusual 
depth  and  experience.  This  is  one  side  of  the  book 
which  is  here  translated.  But  not  the  less  clearly  does 
it  bring  out  his  equally  strong  conviction  that  the  course 
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of  Providence  was  to  be  traced  in  other  lines  than  tliat 
of  the  Jewisli  people,  and  that  (to  Ui^e  the  strong 
language  of  the  prophet) ''  God  was  found  of  them  that 
sought  Ilim  not,  and  made  manifest  to  those  that  asked 
not  after  Ilim."  To  mark  (as  he  used  himself  to  express 
it)  the  points  of  human  history  when  the  Semitic  and  tlie 
Japhetic  elements  crossed  each  other — to  translate  the 
truths  of  Sliem  into  the  language  of  Japhet — was  the  cen- 
tral object  of  all  his  labours.  In  this  enterprise,  although 
he  was  doubtless  stimulated  to  it  by  his  long  connexion 
with  England,  yet  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  German,  and 
it  always  must  be  a  dilhcult  task  to  render  accessible  to 
English  readers  forms  of  thought  and  speech  which  to  a 
German  have  been  familiar  from  childhood.  Success  in 
such  an  attempt,  if  it  be  sought  anywhere,  may  be 
expected  from  the  accomplished  hand  that  has  brought 
within  the  reach  of  Eno-lish  readers  the  once  famous  and 
still  interesting  pages  of  the  "  Theologia  Germanica,"  and 
of  "Tauler's  Sermons." 

Yours  sincerely, 

Aktiiur  p.  Stanley. 

I )  i:  \  X  KR  V,   "W  ESTM  T  NSTER  : 

Dec.  31,    18G7. 
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The  work  now  presented  to  the  English  public,  was  tlie 
last  that  its  author  lived  to  complete.  It  was  begun  in 
1856,  and  concluded  in  1859,  the  year  before  his  death. 
It  may  thus,  I  think,  be  said  to  contain  the  most  matured 
and  concentrated  expression  of  his  views  on  the  great 
topics  of  wdiich  it  treats,  that  he  ever  gave  to  the  world. 
Had  he  lived  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  he  would  have 
followed  it  up  by  a  more  strictly  philosophical  treatise,  for 
which  he  had  prepared  some  portion  of  the  materials, 
entitled  "  Beitrage  zu  einem  Organon  der  Philosophie  der 
Geschichte  der  Menschheit,"  or  "  Essays  towards  an  Orga- 
non of  the  philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind."  In 
the  present  work,  he  deals  chiefly  with  the  facts  wliich 
are  to  form  the  ground  on  which  to  erect  the  subsequent 
])hilosophic  superstructure.  He  himself  describes  it  as 
an^  "attempt  to  place  such  a  collection  of  facts  before 
his  readers  as  shall  enable  them  to  attain  by  the  induc- 
tive method  to  a  recognition  of  the  spontaneity  of  the 
religious  intuitions  of  mankind,  and  a  comprehension  of 
the  stages  through  which  those  intuitions  have  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  our  race."  The  audience  to 
wliich  he  desired  to  address  himself  was  the  general 
cultivated  public  and  not  the  learned  exclusively. 
"  Hence,"   he  says  :  ^    "  The  philosophical  ideas  which 

^  See  "  Gott  in  der  Gescliichte,"  B.  I.,  Vorrede,  s.  xxi. 
^  Ibid.  xxi.  xxii. 
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we  shall  have  occasion  to  submit  will  not  be  deduced 
from  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  nor  from  transcendental 
metaphysical  formulas,  nor  even  established  by  an  array 
of  philological  and  empirical  arguments.  But  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  our  historical  inquiry  take  its  stand 
on  the  propositions  of  dogmatic  theology,  nor  the  posi- 
tive rehgious  doctrines  traditionally  accepted ;  still  less 
will  it  mix  itself  up  with  philosophic  systems,  and  least  of 
all  will  it  tacitly  assume  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  we 
shall  endeavour,  leaving  all  these  on  one  side,  to  frame 
our  philosophical  definitions  out  of  the  idea  of  the  class 
of  plienomena  of  which  we  have  to  give  an  account,  and 
treat  these  phenomena  themselves  as  facts  (either  ah-eady 
critically  estabhshed,  or  hereafter  to  be  established) 
bearing  on  the  historical  development  of  mind.  Even 
our  introductory  exposition  of  the  philosophic  terms  we 
have  occasion  to  employ  in  the  course  of  this  work  is  but 
provisional.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  current  philo- 
sophical terminology  of  our  present  stage  of  thought,  and 
scarcely  goes  beyond  those  definitions  which  the  existing 
German  and  Scottish  schools,  though  differing  in  their 
respective  starting-points  and  methods,  concur  in  adopting 
when  attempting  to  give  expression  to  the  deeper  philo- 
sophic and  religious  consciousness  of  our  times." 

Baron  Bunsen  had  composed  his  "  God  in  Ilistory " 
with  a  view  to  the  English  no  less  than  to  the  GeiTiian 
public,  and  in  an  early  stage  of  the  work  requested  me  to 
translate  it,  expressing,  however,  in  ihe  conversations  I  had 
with  him  on  tlie  subject,  his  intention  of  making  in  the 
English  edition  some  modifications  in  tlie  arrangement 
and  subject-matter,  leaving  out  some  portions  which  were 
more  especially  ada[)ted  for  the  liorizon  of  Germany,  and 
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adding  in  the  third  vohime  two  chapters  which  he  pro- 
posed to  write  on  the  various  theories  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  that  have  been  propounded  by 
the  leading  German  philosophers  and  poets.  The  details 
of  these  modifications,  however,  were  never  precisely  dis- 
cussed between  us,  since  his  health  had  given  way  before 
the  work  was  concluded,  or  I  had  been  able  to  visit  him 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  final  instructions.  Thus 
the  translation  which  was  to  have  been  executed  beneath 
his  own  eye,  has  had  to  be  performed  without  his  help 
and  guidance,  and  has  become  in  consequence  a  far  more 
onerous  and  responsible  undertaking  than  I  oi'iginally 
dreamt  of  attempting,  or  should  have  attempted,  could 
any  of  Baron  Bunsen's  well-qualified  learned  friends  have 
been  found  able  and  willing  to  take  it  in  hand.  Baron 
Bunsen's  sons  have,  however,  given  me  the  benefit  of  their 
counsel  and  sanction  wath  regard  to  what  alterations  of 
arrangement  seemed  advisable. 

The  portions  of  the  German  work  which  have  been 
omitted  are  :  First,  a  "  Dedication  to  the  Keader,"  and  a 
long  preface  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  state  of 
German  theological  and  philosophical  parties  at  the  date 
when  it  was  composed,  at  greater  length  than  would  be 
generally  interesting  in  England,  The  quotations  already 
made  give  the  substance  of  the  more  strictly  prefatory 
part  of  it. 

Secondly :  the  "Address  to  the  Eeader  "  (Gott  in  der  Ge- 
schichte,  B.  I.  s.  77-134),  which  appeared  to  have  more 
relation  to  German  than  to  English  wants,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Baron  Bunsen's  sons  was  intended  mainly  to 
prepare  the  way  for  his  projected  Translation  of  and 
Commentary  on  the  Bible.     It  is,  in  fact,  an  eloquent 
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cxliortation  to  liis  couiitiymen  to  read  the  Scriptures,  an 
admonition  by  no  means  superfluous  in  Germany,  where 
even  cultivated  persons  are  often  but  shglitly  acquainted 
with  tlie  Old  Testament,  but  scarcely  needed  in  England, 
where  we  all  do  read  our  bibles,  tliough  it  may  be  often 
very  unintelligently.  The  third  portion  which  has  been 
omitted,  is  the  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
German  edition,  containing  essays  on  various  topics 
mooted  in  the  preceding  chapters  on  the  Hebrew  beliefs. 
These  essays,  it  is  thought,  would  find  their  place  more 
suitably  in  a  collection  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
Baron  Bunsen's  contributions  to  biblical  criticism. 

The  remainder  of  the  German  work  has  been  given  en- 
tire, with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  notes  to  the  Chapter 
on  India,  considered  to  be  now  superfluous  by  Professor 
Max  Mliller,  and  of  two  or  three  paragraphs  which,  appa- 
rently through  inadvertence,  occur  twice  over  all  but 
word  for  word,  and  are  not  in  botli  places  necessary  to 
the  argument.  Only  two,  however,  out  of  tlie  three 
volumes  are  now  published.  The  third  will,  I  trust, 
appear  in  the  course  of  next  year,  but  as  various  circum- 
stances have  greatly  delayed  the  progress  of  my  transla- 
tion, it  has  been  thoucclit  best  not  to  wait  lon^ijer  for  the 
appearance  of  the  two  former  volumes,  especially  as  they 
almost  constitute  a  whole  by  themselves,  independently  of 
the  third  volume. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  conditions  under  which 
this  book  was  written  have  occasioned  a  want  of  finish 
in  some  minor  particulars.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  was 
composed  by  Baron  Bunsen  amidst  rapidly  failing  healtli, 
with  his  two  innnense  works,  "  Egypt  "  and  the  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,"  in  hand  at  the  same  time,  and 
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under  the  presence  of  the  sense  that  he  could  scarcely 
live  to  finish  more  than  a  small  part  of  that  which  lay 
complete  before  him  in  thought.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  various  errors  of  the 
press  and  deficiencies  in  the  references  should  have 
escaped  his  notice.  The  former  are  easily  discovered 
and  corrected  with  a  little  care,  but  the  fragmentary 
manner  in  which  Bunsen  constantly  refers  to  the  works 
which  he  has  occasion  to  mention — sometimes  only 
giving  the  name  of  the  author  instead  of  that  of  his 
work,  sometimes  only  a  part  of  the  title,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  translation  of  that  part  into  German,  where 
the  work  itself  is  in  some  other  language, — has  given 
rise  to  much  greater  difficulty.  In  a  few  cases  only  have 
I  been  able  to  complete  the  references  given  by  Bunsen. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
them  as  they  stood,  not  having  at  my  disposal  the  means 
of  completing  and  verifying  them.  The  want  of  a  due 
revision  of  the  work,  however,  occasions  a  still  more 
serious  difficulty  for  his  translator,  in  the  numerous  sen- 
tences which  have  been  left  in  an  ambiguous  form.  This 
is  the  case  in  some  important  philosophical  passages,  where 
the  grammatical  construction  admits  equally  well  of  two 
different  renderings,  and  there  is  nothing  but  a  consider- 
ation of  the  context  and  train  of  argument  to  determine 
our  choice  between  the  two.  That  choice  has  here  in  no 
case  been  made  without  care  and  thought,  but  it  is  only 
too  possible  that  in  some  instances  it  may  have  been  er- 
roneous notwithstanding,  and  if  any  such  errors  can  be 
pointed  out  to  me,  I  shall  thankfully  avail  myself  of  such 
correction,  should  the  work  reach  a  future  edition. 

My  aim  has  been  throughout  to  give  as  close  a  ren- 
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dering  of  my  author  as  the  respective  genius  of  the  two  Lan- 
guages admitted,  and  where  strict  fidehty  to  the  tliought 
was  not  (at  least  in  my  hands)  compatible  with  elegance 
of  diction,  to  sacrifice  the  latter  in  preference  to  the 
former.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
philosophic  thoughts,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  repro- 
duce as  literally  as  possible.  That  in  so  extensive  and 
often  obscure  a  work,  I  should  not,  after  all,  frequently 
have  failed  of  my  aim  is  more  than  I  can  venture  to  hope. 
With  regard  to  the  numerous  citations  w^hich  Bunsen 
makes  from  classical  authors,  the  principle  upon  which  I 
have  proceeded,  has  been  to  present  Bunsen's  reading  of 
those  authors,  since  that -reading  is  a  characteristic  part 
of  his  oAvn  mode  of  thought.  As  a  double  translation, 
however,  is  doubly  liable  to  error,  I  have  consulted  other 
translations  of  the  works,  where  I  have  been  able  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  check  my  version  by  theirs,  and  have 
sometimes  borrowed  their  renderings,  but  have  altered 
them  where  they  difiered  from  Bunsen's.  This  plan,  of 
course,  could  not  be  followed  in  the  quotations  from  the 
Greek  poets,  where  it  was  necessary  that  the  translation 
should  be  direct  and  poetical.  With  regard  to  these,  I 
have  selected  among  the  various  published  translations  I 
was  able  to  consult,  those  which  seemed  to  combine  the 
two  -  requisites  of  excellence  in  themselves,  and  of  ex- 
pressing the  idea  wliich  Bunsen  desired  to  bring  out. 
Where  they  have  failed  me  in  either  respect.  Professor 
Conington  has  had  the  great  kindness  to  supply  me  with 
original  translations  of  his  own,  and  thus  rendered  a 
highly  important  assistance  to  the  work.  With  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  Greek  proper  names,  I  have  followed 
Bunsen's  usage  in  the  text,  but  where  they  are  given  dif- 
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ferently  in  the  books  from  which  I  have  borrowed  poetical 
quotations,  1  have  not  generally  felt  at  hberty  to  alter 
them,  though  I  have  made  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the 
extracts  from  Elton's  Hesiod,  in  which  all  the  names  of 
the  deities  have  been  altered  from  the  Latin  form  into  the 
Greek,  to  make  the  quotations  correspond  with  the  text. 

I  must  now  return  my  thanks  to  the  many  friends  who, 
during  the  progress  of  my  work,  have  aided  me  by  books 
or  counsel,  and  in  particular  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  (besides  those  to  Professor  Conington,  afready 
named)  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  who  has  revised  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  Zoroastrian  and  Indian  religions  ; 
to  the  Eev.  J.  LI,  Davies,  wlio  has  compared  the  quota- 
tions from  Plato  with  the  original,  and  to  the  Eev.  Pro- 
fessor Martineau,  who,  besides  rendering  the  same  service 
with  regard  to  the  quotations  from  Aristotle,  has  revised 
the  chapters  relating  to  both  these  philosophers,  and  has 
allowed  me  to  consult  him  or  some  other  of  the  philoso- 
phical passages  that  presented  difficulties. 

I  cannot  close  this  preface  without  expressing  my 
pleasure  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  been  al^le  and 
willing  to  write  the  Introductory  Letter  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  book. 

S.  W. 

Clifton,  Bristol  :   Christmas  1807. 
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FIRST    BOOK. 

GENERAL   PHILOSOPHICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  following  Introductory  Observations,  there  is  no  attempt 
at  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  systems  that  come  under  our 
notice,  or  the  metaphysical  ideas  to  which  reference  is  made. 
They  do  not  profess  to  be  anything  more  than  a  preliminary 
explanation  between  the  author  and  his  readers :  first,  with 
regard  to  the  philosophical  postulates  and  definitions  which  he 
has  occasion  to  employ  in  his  account  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  man's  religious  consciousness ;  secondly,  with  regard 
to  the  import  of  our  problem  and  the  method  of  its  solution. 
All  that  lies  beyond  this  is  either  beside  the  scope  of  the  present 
work,  or  will  find  its  place  more  suitably  at  the  close  of  our 
enquiry. 


EREATA. 

Page  20,  heading  of  section,  for  Form  read  Forms. 

„    23,  heading  of  section,  for  Theodicet  read  Theodicy. 

„    24,  lines  1,  8,  11,  for  Theodicey  read  Theodicy. 

„    45,  heading  of  section,  for  Historical  Represextations  read  Historical 
Eepresektatives. 
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GENEEAL    PHILOSOPHICAL    INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION    I. 

THE  MORAL  ORDER  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF 
THE  ASPECTS  UNDER  WHICH  IT  HAS  PRESENTED  ITSELF  TO 
PHILOSOPHERS. 

Tins  Universe  is  to  philosophers — if  we  look  rather  to 
the  essence  than  to  the  formulas  of  their  systems,  and 
try  to  express  this  essence  in  terms  generally  mtelligible 
— ever  one  of  two  things :  it  is  either  a  product  of  acci- 
dent or  an  embodiment  of  thought.  In  the  former  case, 
the  seething  elements  of  matter  have  been  gradually 
parted  and  sifted  by  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  and  no 
Being^  or  datum  of  existence,  is  admitted,  beyond  the 
Becoming,  or  Evolution,  unconsciously  pressing  upwards 
under  the  operation  of  the  blind  forces  of  the  assumed 
primitive  matter.  From  this  Evolution  residts  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  Universe  as  a  Whole,  in  ever-growing 
distinctness.  For  such  a  consciousness  is  recognized  by 
most  of  the  philosophers  of  this  School ;  althougli  not  as 
an  original  Causality,  per  se  ;  but  they  cannot  tell  us  how 
and  why  accident,  or  blind  necessity,  should  give  birth  to 
it.  According  to  this  view,  there  is  no  self-contained  and 
therefore  primordial  and  indissoluble  Whole  or  Unity.  As 
little  is  there  in  Man  a  morally  self-determining  Personality. 
Such,  essentially,  is  the  Atheistic  or  godless  view  of 
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the  Universe,  To  careful  reflection  it  evinces  itself  im- 
tenable.  In  denying  ])riority  of  place  to  the  princi})le  of 
Tliought  it  not  only  opposes  itself  to  the  faith  of  all  nations 
and  the  inmost  feeling  of  mankind  ;  but  it  flatly  contra- 
dicts Reason  itself.  For  in  the  very  realm  of  Tlionght,  it 
tries  to  ]")rove  that  Thought  is  a  product  of  chance  [has 
no  attribute  of  necessity]  ;  but  "  to  prove  "  presupposes 
necessity  in  the  constitution  of  being ;  whether  as  pri- 
mordial, or  as  inevitably  sequent.  To  derive  Eeason 
from  Un-reason  is  a  contradiction  in  thousjht :  to  make 
God — the  Soul  of  the  world — a  gradually  resulting  pro- 
duct of  that  very  world,  wdiich,  except  as  embodying 
Thought,  could  form  no  Whole,  or  object  of  systematic 
tliought,  is  a  still  greater  self-contradiction :  to  recog- 
nize a  true  Kosmos — an  organic  Whole  in  the  ordcT  of 
Eeason — and  yet  to  explain  its  origin  as  a  result  of  chance 
is  the  f^reatest  of  all. 

Just  as  little  can  the  consequence  be  averted,  that  the 
denial  of  the  Divine  Thought  and  Being  in  the  Creation, 
necessarily  involves  the  denial  of  a  Moral  Order  of  the 
world  in  History.  A  moral  order  of  the  world  is  in- 
conceivable without  the  assumption  of  free  self-deter- 
mination according  to  moral  laws  ;  but  on  this  system, 
there  is  no  moral  determination  of  the  will,  but  men 
act  and  think  by  virtue  of  the  irritation  produced  in 
their  nerves  and  brain  by  the  stimulus  of  the  external 
world. 

Amoncc  the  adherents  of  this  p-odless  view^  of  the 
world's  history,  we  must  class  all  who  do  not,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  adopt  one  or  other  of  the  following 
conceptions. 

In  general,  we  may  first  comprehend  under  the  term 
TiiEiSTic,  the  theory  which  stands  opposed  to  this  com- 
fortless no  less  than  irrational  view.  Under  eveiy  form, 
it  assumes  in  the  phenomena  of  all  time,  in  continuous 
develo])ment,  a  Creative  Idea,  pervading  and  unifying  the 
All.     From  this  fundamental  assinnption,  liowever,  have 
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proceeded  two  doctrines  which   stand   in  irreconcilable 
antagonism  to  each  other. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  development  in  Time  and 
Space  be  placed  in  unconditional  antithesis  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Thought  that  transcends  Time  and  Space,  we  are 
led  to  that  theory  which  is  commonly  called  the  Deistic, 
and  which  might  perhaps  be  most  fitly  designated  as  the 
extra-mundane  or  unhistorical.  On  this  theory,  God  and 
the  World  are  mutually  exclusive  o])posites ;  equally  so 
are  God  and  Man.  Consistently  with  this  doctrine,  there 
can  be  no  real  Immanence  of  God  in  the  world ;  nor  any 
cognizance  of  Him  by  us.  For  Time  and  Space,  the  mere 
forms  under  which  finite  phenomena  present  themselves 
to  our  sense,  cannot  possibly  be  media  for  apprehend- 
ing the  Divine,  if  the  Immanence  of  God  in  the  World 
be  unconditionally  negatived.  So,  too,  the  external  Uni- 
verse and  History  remain  inexplicable,  or  take  their 
place  as  one  term  of  an  irrational  Dualism.  God  could 
not  really  he  in  the  Universe ;  for  He  would  have  in  the 
Universe  no  Being,  but  o\\\y  the  o})posite  of  His  own 
Being.  Nay,  in  strictness,  neither  the  Universe  nor  Man 
would  be  left  to  us.  For,  God  being  all  in  all,  what  room 
is  there  left  for  an  effect  absolutely  alien  in  essence  from 
— the  unconditional  opposite  of — its  Cause?  To  bridge 
over  the  abyss  of  this  antithesis  there  is  no  resource  but 
the  Jiat  of  omnipotence  :  and  so  the  dictum  of  the  theo- 
logian appears  in  the  guise  of  a  mandate  of  God.  That 
is  to  say,  since  there  is  no  denying  the  existence  of  the 
Universe,  we  cannot  account  for  its  essence  being  ab- 
solutely different  from  the  Divine,  except  by  an  external 
act  of  incomprehensible  Will  on  God's  part :  and  then 
-follows  a  wretched  system  of  Eternal  decrees  and  dis- 
pensations called  Providence.  In  this  way,  God  is  indeed 
Cause  of  the  world,  but  only  so  from  without :  and  the 
lot  both  of  the  individual  and  of  mankind  is  cut  off  by 
an  eternal  chasm  from  His  living  Will.  Any  qualifica- 
tion of  this  theory  is  only  an  abandonment  of  logical 
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consistency  in  concession  to  an  nnsatisfiecl  feeling  of 
nnnian  nature  Avliicli  is  ever  rising  up  in  opposition  to 
the  system. 

From  tliis  reproach  the  other  theory  which  stands 
contrasted  with  the  Deistic,  is  free ;  a  tlieoiy  which  we 
must  denominate  the  Pantheistic  or  All-God  pliilosophy, 
grossly  as  that  term  is  misused  and  misapprehended. 
We  hold,  namely,  that  this  term  is  by  rights  only  ap- 
propriate to  that  theory,  according  to  which  God  is  the 
Ihiiverse,  and  the  Universe  God.  Upon  this  theory,  the 
Divine  Eeason  and  Divine  Will  do  indeed  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  Universe ;  but  God  in  existing  there  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Evolution  taking  place  in  Space  and  Time ; 
not  a  substantive,  self-acting,  eternal,  and  conscious  Being, 
beyond  Space  and  before  all  Time.  Yet  the  Immanence, 
or  indwelHng,  of  God  in  the  universe  is  by  no  means 
tantamount  to  Pantheism.  For  to  think  of  God  as 
living  and  abiding  in  the  universe,  does  not  obhge  us  to 
sacrifice,  with  the  Pantheists,  His  Causality  per  se  as  the 
principle  of  Thought  and  Will  in  the  Kosmos,  or  His 
Substantive  existence  in  self-sufficing  blessedness.  The 
assumption  of  Eational  Will  as  First  Cause  is,  however, 
so  deep-set  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that,  in  the 
long  run,  men  cannot,  under  healthy  and  sober  conditions 
of  thought,  take  to  this  Pantheistic  theory,  any  more  tlian 
they  can  confute  it  argumentatively  from  the  Deistic  point 
of  view. 

Mightier  because  truer  than  the  Deistic  theory.  Panthe- 
ism carries  away  deep  hearts  and  poetic  races  and  ages : 
nay,  it  is  only  by  the  recognition  of  that  indwelling  Divine 
element  which  Deism  disowns  in  the  world,  that  Ave  can 
ex])lain  the  origin  and  history  of  all  religions  and  Divine 
worship.  But  as  soon  as  Humanity  awakens  from  the  in- 
toxicating dream  in  which  God  and  the  Universe  are  con- 
ibunded  together,  and  reflects  ujion  the  facts  presented 
by  her  own  self-consciousness.  Pantheism  exhibits  its 
insufliciencv.      Eeason    detects    a    contradiction    in    the 
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theory  by  which  Thouglit  is  assumed  as  present  in  the 
Universe  and  in  History,  and  yet  as  having  no  existence 
and  no  permanence  apart  from  the  ever-changing  and  un- 
completed series  of  plienomena.  Moreover,  Conscience,  or 
the  moral  self-consciousness,  finds  vi^ithin  itself  a  struGfo-le 
and  breach  produced  by  sin,  or  the  evil  dwelling  within 
man's  own  breast.  Thus  both  inward  and  outward  ex- 
perience raise  their  voices  against  this  theory.  Evil 
exists  and  has  place  in  the  world  as  well  as  Good  ;  nay, 
Pantheism  cannot  help  planting  it  in  God  Himself,  or  at 
least  in  Man,  as  the  Conscious  Mind.  And  then  what 
room  is  there  in  life  for  Conscience  and  moral  evil?  In  this 
contradiction  no  coherence  of  the  system,  no  pious  senti- 
ments of  his  own,  will  induce  the  thinker  to  acquiesce. 

Thus  on  this  system,  Eeason  and  Conscience  has  each 
its  own  insoluble  discord.  Insoluble  above  all  is  the  dis- 
cord between  these  two  elements  themselves ;  between 
Will  and  Cognition.  The  moral  perception  of  evil,  with 
its  resulting  consciousness  of  sin,  is  the  rock  on  which 
Pantheism  suffers  inevitable  wreck  in  practical  life.  Can 
the  conscience  which  demands  a  pure  morality  be  a 
delusion  ?  Is  it  possible  that  what  contradicts  it,  should 
not  also  contradict  Eeason — the  truth  of  Thought  ? 

To  escape  from  the  contradictions  of  two  equally  one- 
sided and  inadequate  systems,  to  remove  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Atheism,  and  at  the  saine  time,  to  apprehend 
truly  the  import  of  Christianity  in  the  world's  history, 
and  from  this  centre,  to  work  out  a  science  which  shall 
not  only  rightly  construe  historical  facts,  but  take  due 
account  also  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind — this  is,  speaking 
in  general  terms,  the  affirmative  result  which  it  has  been 
the  common  object  of  German  philosophers  to  establish. 
First  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  then  with  greater  sober- 
ness and  freedom  of  thought  in  Lessing  ;  and  afterwards  in 
a  strictly  dialectic  form  in  the  various  systems  from  Kant 
to  Schelling  and  Hegel,  we  find  this  as  the  ultimate  aim, 
to  which  all  else  is  subsidiary.    Wc  must,  however,  confess, 
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that  ill  these  writers,  the  speculative  side  predominates 
and  is  worked  out  to  a  one-sided  excess ;  stilfening  in 
the  HcgeUan  school,  into  a  method,  barren  for  history  and 
for  practical  life. 

To  wliat  extent  German  pliilosophy  has  left  the  great 
problem  unsolved,  and  wherefore,  will  come  under  our 
consideration  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  our  historical  sur- 
vey; for  that  attempt  at  solution  was  a  great  historical  fiict, 
not  only  in  itself,  but  also  in  the  success  and  the  influence 
that  it  has  already  enjoyed.  So  much,  however,  may  be 
said  here.  All  that  has  risen  to  historical  importance  in 
Europe  in  the  domain  of  thought,  since  the  revival  of  its 
populations  from  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  of 
fraud  and  lawlessness,  that  marked  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, belongs  exclusively  to  that  mighty  and  meritorious 
uprising  of  Reason,  which  Bayle  and  Voltaire  ridiculed  and 
denied  in  its  outset,  and  which,  as  it  spread  through 
Protestant  Germany,  was  as  violently  denounced  for 
heresy  by  the  Gotzes  and  Wollners  of  the  last  century,  as 
it  is  by  the  Stahls  and  Hengstenbergs  of  the  present. 

If  we  now,  with  those  great  German  philosophers,  regard 
God  as  Creation's  eternal,  undisturbed,  self-adequate  Will 
and  Thought,  then  the  universe — reachinor  its  climax  in  the 
human  mind  as  the  end  and  goal  of  all — is  the  unfolding 
of  God's  eternal  Thought.  Thus  are  we  enabled  to  hold 
fast  the  distinction  between  the  Eternal  and  the  Tempo- 
rary, the  Unconditioned  and  the  Conditioned ;  between 
lical  Being,  transcending  all  changing  phenomena  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  those  phenomena  themselves, 
taking  shape  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Finite,  and  in 
this  their  finite  evolution,  progressively  revealing  God — 
the  Infinite. 

That  which  we  have  here  maintained  to  be  the  common 
substratum  of  the  various  scientific  systems  enunciated  by 
the  heroes  of  German  philosophy,  is  the  same  in  which 
the  great  twin  stars  of  the  Hellenic  firmament  coincide — 
riato  and  Aristotle.    Finally,  we  encounter  it  again  in  the 
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records  of  the  ancient  world,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
faith  of  all  civilized  peoples  ;  in  its  purest  form,  how- 
ever, in  the  Bible  ; — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Sacred  History 
that  culminates  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  concludes  with 
the  dawn  of  the  new  life  enkindled  in  Humanity  by  His 
complete  and  perfect  Personality. 


SECTION  II. 


THE  INADEQUACY  OF  MERELY  PHILOLOaiCAL  AND  HISTORICAL  INVES- 
TIGATIONS OF  THE  MORAL  ORDER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

After  what  lias  been  said  above,  we  may  assume  it 
as  conceded  by  those  who  dare  to  think  and  to  investigate 
for  the  Truth's  sake,  that  God  does  reveal  Himself  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  God's  Eternal  Being  in  itself 
remains  unchanged.  But  that  which  discovers  itself  in 
History  and  in  Nature  as  the  plastic  and  motive  force,  is 
nothing  else  than  the  Divine,  only  with  the  difference  of 
the  Finite  and  the  Infinite.  From  this  postulate,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  such  a  revelation  will  take  place 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  reason ;  above  all,  in 
accordance  with  those  laws  whose  essence  and  aim  is 
ethical.  For  God  and  Law  are  one  and  the  same,  so  soon 
as  we  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the  principle  of  Order  in 
the  universe  ;  the  harmonizing  element  of  its  discords,  the 
inspirer  of  its  progressive  likeness  to  Himself,  the  Supreme 
source  of  all  blessedness.  The  problem  presented  by  the 
antagonism  of  Necessity  and  Free-Will,  which  our  reason 
jEinds  it  so  hard  to  solve,  does  not  here  come  under  consider- 
ation, and  so  we  may  for  the  present  leave  it  on  one  side. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  self-evident  that  in  the  uncondi- 
tioned Will  of  the  unconditioned  Eeason,  such  an  antasfo- 
nism  is  not  cogitable.  The  world  is  created,  and  God's 
Essence  lives  in  it :  this  is  the  point  upon  which  every- 
thing turns.  Now  if  even  the  visible  universe  appears 
as  an  ordered  Whole,  which  reveals  eternal  laws,  still 
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more  must  Thouo-ht  itself,  of  whose  finite  unfoldinsr  the 
visible  world  is  an  embodiment,  exclude  all  that  is  capri- 
cious, disorderly,  lawless.  The  phenomena  of  history, 
the  facts  of  human  development,  must  therefore  be  rea- 
sonable in  themselves,  and  capable  of  being  recognized 
as  such  by  us.  On  the  sense  of  this  is  based  the 
science  which  teaches  us  to  winnow  the  individual  fact 
from  the  rough  external  husk  of  appearances,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  corn  from  the  chaff:  the  science  of  philology 
in  its  highest  aspect.  But  equally  inevitable  is  our  second 
corollary;  namely,  that  these  facts  of  human  develop- 
ment have  an  internal  correlation  which  constitutes  them 
at  once  a  Unity  and  a  gradually  evolving  Series.  The 
Infinite  is  the  eternal  Present,  the  undivided  Totality  of 
the  Essence ;  but  its  unfolding  in  Time  is  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  single  members  or  moments  of  this  Essence, 

.Now  the  evolving  Series  must  have  an  inherent  prin- 
ciple of  progress ;  for  a  Divine  development  can  neither 
be  a  repetition,  nor  a  retrogression.  In  the  one  case  it 
would  be  no  development,  and  in  the  other  not  a  Divine 
one.  For  the  Divine  is  the  principle  of  ever  new  causa- 
tion. The  essence  of  the  Divine  must  therefore  develop 
itself  in  ever-widening  spheres  and  higher  stages  ;  there- 
fore, of  course,  according  to  a  law  grounded  in  the  Idea 
of  God  and  of  Humanity.  Consequently,  for  every 
phenomenon,  there  must  be  a  law  which  determines  its 
individual  existence,  and  a  law  which  fixes  its  place  in 
the  series  of  phenomena,  which  form  the  mutually  com- 
pleting links  of  one  chain. 

In  appljdng  this  idea  to  the  History  of  the  world,  to 
Philology  will  appertain  the  former  function — that  of  inves- 
tigating the  facts  of  existence  as  such, — to  History,  that 
of  investigating  the  succession  of  phenomena  presented  by 
their  evolution  in  Time,  such  as  origin,  progress,  decline, 
and  fall.  But  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  capable  of  discovering  a  law  in  the  succession  of 
events  without  the  aid  of  Philosophy.     History  presents 
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US  with  facts,  which  without  philology — w^ithout  linguistic 
knowledge  of  antiquities — cannot  be  examined  and  sifted. 
Yet  tlie  most  extended  comparative  philology — or  research 
into  the  language,  religion,  art,  science  and  political  con- 
ditions of  antiquity — no  less  than  our  general  knowledge 
of  the  course  of  history,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  fragmen- 
tary. Still  less  can  philological  or  historical  represen- 
tations, even  though  spiced  with  casual  philosophical 
remarks,  yield  us  true  knowledge. 

Wlio  will  tell  us  what  in  those  facts  is  essential  or  non- 
essential, necessary  or  accidental  ?  Who  shall  determine 
that,  wherein  progress  really  gives  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence? Clearly  it  is  philosophy  alone  which  can  do  this  ; 
but  it  must  be  pliilosophy  in  organic  combination  with 
philology  and  history. 

Now  what  has  the  Philosophy  of  History  done  for  us 
hitherto  in  these  respects? 


SECTION  III. 


nilLOSOPHICAL    SPECULATION    ON    THE    LAW    OF    THE    MOEAL    ORDER 
OF    THE    WORLD    AND    OF    PROGRESS. 

Our  astronomy  first  rose  out  of  the  astrology  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  through  the  observation  of  the  solar  system 
and  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  Observation  started  from 
preliminary  notions  and  assumptions,  some  of  wliich  were 
confirmed  by  it,  and  some  confuted  or  supplemented. 
Thus  groups  of  well-attested  and  reasonable  facts  were 
obtained ;  but  their  laws  only  revealed  themselves  through 
the  pliilosophical  contemplation  and  generalization  of  the 
individual  details  supplied  by  those  observations.  Finally, 
the  theory  thus  attained  furnished  at  once  the  impulse  and 
the  means  to  far  more  extended  observations,  by  which 
in  turn  it  was  extended.  Thus  the  full  recognition  of  the 
laws  governing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  re- 
sulted from  the  mutual  reaction  of  facts  and  thoughts. 
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What  observation  and  chemical  experiment  are  in 
physical  science,  tliat  research  and  inquiry  are  in  the 
domain  of  History.  It  seems,  therefore,  strange  enough, 
yet  it  is  unquestionably  the  case,  tliat  no  method 
similar  to  that  of  physical  science  should  have  been  dis- 
covered, far  less  applied,  by  whicli  to  reach  the  laws 
governing  tlie  development  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
march  of  liistory.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the  history  of 
theology,  that  its  disciples  were  as  far  from  attaining  to 
the  perception  of  those  laws  (therefore  also  those  of 
Christianity  itself)  as  the  astrologers  were  from  divin- 
ing the  laws  of  astronomy,  or  the  alchemists  those  of 
chemistry.  Still  less  can  we  be  surprised  that  none  of 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity — not  even  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle—  ever  set  themselves  to  the  investi oration  of  tlie 
laws  of  human  liistory ;  for  they  possessed  neitlier  tlie 
necessary  facts,  nor  a  definite  idea  of  Humanity ;  the 
course  of  development  that  lay  before  their  eyes  w^as  too 
brief,  the  peoples  were  sundered  too  far  apart,  their  con- 
ception of  the  unity  of  the  race  was  too  feeble.  From  the 
Middle  Ages  nothing  was  to  be  expected,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Teutonic  mind  and  Christianity. 
The  predominantly  hierarchical  tendencies  of  the  times 
deadened  the  natural  sense  of  reahty  both  in  the  physical 
■world  and  in  history.  The  Eeformation,  with  the  great 
discoveries  and  researches  that  stood  in  an  oro;anic  relation 
to  it,  first  opened  out  a  new  path  ;  but  the  war  of  exter- 
mination so  long  Avnged  against  the  new  doctrine,  soon 
covered  that  pathway  with  ruins,  or  paralyzed  the  eflbrt 
to  pursue  it.  This  great  war  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  exhaustion  everywhere,  of  despair  and  dissolution  in 
many  countries.  German  philosophy  at  its -rise,  found 
on  the  Continent  a  state  of  mental  death  whose  deepest 
source  was  unbelief  in  Mind  itself. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Leibnitz  appeared ; 
but  he  not  only  recognized,  like  Bacon,  what  was  wanted 
for  historical  science ;  he  also  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
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science  in  all  three  departments,  philological,  historical, 
and  speculative.  Kant,  however,  set  this  problem  still  more 
definitely  before  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  solve  it  by 
means  of  his  fundamental  Theory  of  Ethics,  starting  from 
the  political,  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  as  Herder,  in  his 
"  Ideas  towards  a  Philosopliy  of  the  History  of  Mankind," 
started  from  the  anthropological  and  humanitarian.    Les- 
sing's  scattered  but  pregnant  hints  first  bore  fruit  in  the 
writings  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.     Fichte,  like 
a  Titan,  only  touched  history  on  her  mountain-summits, 
but  Schelhng's   mighty  utterance   in    his    "Orations  on 
Academic  Study,"  knit  for  ever  the  bond  between  Idea 
and  History.     It    is,  however,   generally   acknowledged 
that  Schelling  occupied  himself  but  little  with  the  actual 
details  of  history,  and  not  at  aU  with  the  method  of  its  or- 
ganic connection  with  pure  speculative  thought.    Hegel,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  indeed  contemplated  such  a  method, 
bu.t  from  the  one-sided,   logical  point  of  view;  he  has 
linked  the  construction  of  scientific  history  to  universal 
formulas,  at  which  he  arrived  without  paying  due  regard 
to  the  process  of  the  mind's  evolution  in  history.     In 
admitting  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  detract  from 
the  glory  and  the  merits  of  those  heroes  of  science  ;   nor 
contradict  our  assertion  that  each  of  them  has,  after  his 
own  fashion,  and.  according  to  the  stage  which  human 
knowledge  had  reached  in  his  day,  placed  this  problem 
before  himself,  and  laid  or  strengthened  the  basis  for  its 
solution  in  the  domain  of  pure  speculation.     The  only 
cause  for  regret  is  that  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
schools  of  these  masters  seem  to  have  given  up  their  pro- 
blem and  lost  sight  of  the  goal.     Some  disciples  of  Schel- 
ling and  Hegel  have  indeed  formularized  the  speculative 
ideas  of  their  respective  masters,  and  applied  them  posi- 
tively to  Law  and  Polity  with  their  kindred  ideas.     But 
it  appears  to  me  that  at  present  those  are  not  the  points 
at  issue  for  us,  either  theoretically  or  practically.     Little 
aid  is  thus  afforded  to  the  great  problem  of  human  his- 
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tory :  practical  life  is  not  wedded  to  Thought,  and  conse- 
quently science  is  not  fertilized  by  contact  with  realities. 
Philosophy  and  philology  —  speculation  and  fact  —  nay, 
even  history  and  philology,  are  once  more  divorced  in 
our  schools  of  learning,  while  'die  exigencies  of  the  times 
imperatively  demand  their  reunion,  by  which  alone  we 
can  come  to  an  understanding  upon  the  practical  questions 
of  the  day.  Meanwhile  it  has  come  to  this,  that  tlie 
"turning  back  of  human  research,"^  i.e.  a  return  to  its 
media3val  rules  and  principles,  has  been  openly  preached 
by  apostates,  sciolists,  and  hypocrites,  at  the  very  moment 
when  our  most  pressing  need  was  the  reception  of  present 
realities  into  its  domain.  The  exceptions  to  this  reac- 
tionary tendency  among  us  are  all  the  more  brilliant  from 
their  rarity,  but  they  are  only  exceptions.  The  attention 
and  tlie  affection  of  the  public  at  large  have  Avithdrawn 
themselves  from  the  field  of  speculation  ;  and  empiricism, 
commonplace,  and  priestly  arrogance  are  in  the  ascendant. 
Just  as  logic  has  hitherto  been  handled  without  the 
philosophical  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  language, 
so  the  philosophy  of  history  has  been  presented  without 
the  theory  of  that  great  development  which,  as  the  story  of 
Humanity,  forms  to  a  philosopher  the  pendent  to  the  Xatural 
Creation.  But  if  there  be  a  Moral  Order  of  the  world — a 
Kosmos  of  mind,  which  corresponds  to  the  Kosmos  of  the 
visible  world — it  must  necessarily,  as  we  have  said  above, 
have  cognizable  laws.  For  if  the  laws  of  nature,  uninformed 
by  mind,  have  been  discovered,  the  laws  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  itself  must  be  much  more  discoverable.  If 
the  observation  of  a  portion  of  a  planet's  course,  enables 
the  astronomer  to  draw  the  whole  curve  of  its  orbit, 
ought  not  so  many  thousands  of  years  of  human  develop- 
ment to  enable  us  to  recognize,  the  laws  of  the  orbit  of 

^  "  Die  Wtssenschaft  7nms  wnJcehren  " — "  Science  must  retrace  her  steps  " 
— are  words  first  used  by  Stalil,  Bunsen's  antagonist,  in  one  of  his  spcechos 
in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  and  echoed  l)y  his  followers.  They  are  now  a 
kind  of  party-watchword  iu  Germany. — Tk. 
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luiraanity ;  to  uiiclerstand  the  present ;  dimly  at  least  to 
forecast  the  future  ?  If  geology  has  explained  to  us  the 
succession  of  the  earth's  strata,  ought  not  scientific  history 
to  give  us  still  more  intelligible  answers  as  to  the  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  language  and  religion?  Should  not 
some  method  be  sought  by  which  philosophy  and  the 
history  of  mankind  may  be  brought  into  organic  reci- 
procal action  upon  each  other  ?  For  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  philosophy  of  mind  is  destined  to  become  the  history 
of  Humanity  in  a  yet  higher  degree  than  the  philosophy  of 
outward  nature  is  the  history  of  this  our  earth.  The  de- 
position of  strata  shows  us  the  order  in  which  the  crust 
of  our  planet  has  been  formed  ;  with  the  succession  of  the 
past  forms  of  organic  life,  in  the  days  of  the  pre-historic, 
primeval  world.  The  strata  of  man's  consciousness  of 
God  during  the  successive  ages  of  humanity,  reveal  to  us 
with  equal  certainty  a  process  of  development ;  but  more 
than  this,  they  present  to  us  the  reflection  of  our  own 
inner  nature  in  the  mirror  of  all  time ;  the  unfolding  of 
the  conscious,  finite  mind,  on  the  scale  of  universal  history. 

The  course  of  Nature's  development  lies  completed 
before  us ;  that  of  Mind  in  Humanity  is  not  yet  closed. 
But  may  not  the  analogy  of  the  two  series  of  evolution  be 
already  clearly  discernible  ?  May  we  not  be  able  to  fore- 
shadow the  final  issue  of  Man's  history,  from  the  already 
completed  history  of  his  dwelling-place  ?  And  again 
ought  we  not  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  leading  idea  of 
Nature's  development,  by  means  of  the  all-pervading 
analogy  between  Nature,  as  unconscious  Mind,  and  Mind, 
as  Nature  which  has  risen  into  consciousness  in  Man's  per- 
sonality, and  so  become  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite  itself .? 

Thus  we  need  an  effectual,  fruitfid  application  of  the 
German  philosophy  of  mind  to  historical  realities,  and  we 
shall  find  no  other  method  avail  us,  but  that  which  is 
essentially  the  Baconian.  We  must  seek  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  these  laws  of  evolution  in  the  historical 
phenomena  lying   before   us,  by  a   gradual   process   of 
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analysis  and  synthesis  of  our  materials.  These  laws, 
however,  cannot  be  in  essence  anything  but  an  applica- 
tion of  the  universal  Eeason  and  the  universal  Conscience 
to  the  great  world-wide  facts  of  Man's  consciousness  of 
God  in  history.  But  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  Eace 
in  its  purest  and  most  earnest  forms  which  we  must  take 
as  our  clue,  not  the  formulas  of  the  Schools. 

Such  an  organon  cannot  of  course  be  given  here,  neither 
is  it  at  all  requisite  for  the  justification  of  our  historical 
delineation.  The  practical  results  of  such  an  instrument  of 
research  into  the  realities  of  spiritual  phenomena,  will  be 
most  properly  stated,  or  at  least  indicated,  at  the  close  of 
our  historical  survey,  as  flowing  naturally  from  the  facts 
presented  to  our  contemplation.  For  the  present,  we  will 
only  turn  our  readers'  attention  to  a  few  points  which 
no  one  accjuainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  world 
will  seriously  dispute. 

Keligious  feeling  in  Europe  has  died  out,  so  far  as  it 
can  die  out,  under  the  double  pressm^e  of  political  abso- 
lutism and  of  a  theological  system  which  has  broken  with 
reason  and  science.  Yet  the  nations  desire  freedom  of 
conscience,  not  from  unbelief,  but  from  a  yearning  after 
belief.  They  desire  law  and  freedom,  not  in  order  to 
lead  sensual,  godless  lives,  but  in  order  to  be  able  once 
more  honestly  to  believe  in  the  Gospel.  For  this  freedom 
of  conscience  they  will  know  how  to  act  and  to  suffer,  to 
live  and  to  die,  and  the  death  of  their  martvrs  will  be  the 
spark  to  rekindle  the  dying  embers  of  faith,  by  the  Divine 
energy  which  it  reveals. 

The  superstition  and  scepticism,  whose  seeds  have  long 
since  been  sown  and  diligently  fostered  among  us,  will 
unite  their  forces  to  perplex  men's  minds.  When,  with 
the  Bible  in  her  hand,  and  Jesus  as  her  archetype,  the 
Eational  Conscience  is  seated  on  tlie  throne,  there  will 
be  also  revealed  worse  and  worse  abominations  of  super- 
stition and  scepticism.  Our  age  is  that  of  a  great  and 
general  cultiu'e  of  the  understanding ;  it  is  needful  tliat 
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an  honest  and  generally  intelligible  philosophy  should 
be  associated  with  our  faith  to  defend  it  from  the  sophists 
and  materialists,  when  the  rotten  system  of  the  Scholastics 
shall  have  crumbled  to  dust,  and  all  that  was  erected  upon 
it  is  threatening  to  follow  in  its  overthrow.  The  only 
personality  which  remains  an  object  of  faith,  and  the  only 
record  of  Man's  consciousness  of  God,  wdiich  concedes  alike 
their  rights  to  God,  the  Universe,  and  Humanity — namely, 
Christ  and  the  Bible — must  be  brouo-ht  into  harmonv  with 
the  Science  of  the  Positive  in  nature  and  in  history,  and  in 
the  fatal  severance  of  Faith  and  Eeason  must  cease.  JSTow 
if  the  Atheistic  theory  stands  in  opposition  both  to  reason 
and  to  morality ;  the  Deistic,  to  Eeason  as  directed  on  the 
Divine  element  embodied  in  Reality ;  the  Pantheistic,  to 
our  consciousness  of  free-will  and  of  sin  ;  then  the  follow- 
ing questions  inevitably  present  themselves  :— 

Can  the  knowledge  we  seek,  be  found  in  anything  but 
the  connecting  of  thought  with  facts,  by  testing  and 
classifying  the  latter  according  to  the  universal  and  par- 
ticular categories  of  the  Being^  and  the  Coming-to-he  of  all 
phenomena  ? 

How  shall  men  conquer  and  maintain  their  freedom,  in 
alliance  with  law  and  order,  imless  they  have  reverence 
for  Man  as  God's  image,  and  for  Humanity  as  the  aim  of 
God's  thought,  the  copyist  of  the  Divine  in  History  ? 

How  shall  our  science  conceive  aright  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  without  understanding  at  once  the  degradation  and 
the  elevation  of  human  nature  ?  How  shall  we  conceive 
ai'ight  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  God,  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Church,  which  is  called  to  be  His  representa- 
tive in  the  Finite  ?  How  shall  we  conceive  aright  of  God's 
eternal,  loving,  and  productive  thought  of  Creation,  except 
through  a  Humanity  that  in  faith  and  gratitude  strives 
to  imitate  His  work  ? 

Tliis  is  our  problem.  We  are  seeking  after  the  holiest 
verities  of  history,  not  alone  or  chiefly  in  order  to  extend 
the  domain  of  philosophy,  but  that  they  may  help  to  heal 
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tlie  deepest  wounds  of  our  present  social  state  and  satisfy 
tlie  highest  aspirations  of  humanity.  In  the  first  phice, 
we  have  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other 
as  to  the  primary  definitions  and  their  simplest  mode  of 
statement. 


SECTION  IV. 
THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  SELF  AND  THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  GOD. 

Man  finds  in  himself  a  sense  of  good  and  evil,  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  we  call  conscience  ;  and  a  power  of 
distinfjuisliino-  the  true  from  the  false,  the  cooitable  from 
the  incogitable,  which  in  a  broad  way  we  denominate  as 
Eeason.  Both  claim  imjolicit  obedience,  as  much  as  the 
natural  impulse  of  animals,  which  we  call  instinct ;  and 
men  continually  refer  their  disputes  about  the  practical 
application  of  reason  and  conscience  back  to  the  tribunal 
of  reason  and  conscience  themselves.  Thus  botli  clial- 
lenge  universal  trust,  and  the  man  who  doubts  of  either, 
falls  a  prey  to  insanity  or  to  brutish  stupidity.  All  Man's 
intelligent  intercourse  with  himself  and  the  outer  world 
rests  upon  this  faith  in  Eeason  and  Conscience  ;  all  lan- 
guage, art  and  science,  as  well  as  all  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical order  among  men,  have  issued  from  it.  But  this 
faith  is  at  bottom  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  Conscience  and 
Eeason  ;  therefore  the  belief  that  Conscience  is  reasonable, 
and  Eeason  moral ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Good  is 
true,  and  the  True  good.  And  it  is  this  instinctive  as- 
sumption— this  faith — which  binds  togetlier  the  Divine 
and  the  Human,  links  the  Finite  to  the  Infinite,  and  recon- 
ciles the  world  with  God. 

In  the  antithesis  between  God  and  the  Universe,  lies 
the  ground  of  that  duality  which  we  find  in  the  expres- 
sions of  this  great  fundamental  consciousness  of  a  moral 
Eeason.     For,  according  to  the  jDrevailing  tendency  of  a 
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particular  race  or  age,  it  meets  us,  now  as  a  conscious- 
ness of  God,  i.e.  of  the  Eternal  Thought  and  Will,  from 
which  the  objects  developed  in  space  and  time  have  pro- 
ceeded ; — now  as  the  consciousness  of  human  historical 
facts.  These  are  the  two  starting-points,  or  poles  of 
Consciousness.  On  the  human  side,  the  dominant  idea  is 
that  of  Humanity  as  an  organized  Whole,  as  a  moral 
Kosmos  ;  in  which  is  involved  the  assumption,  that  all  the 
constituent  parts  of  this  Whole  are  moulded  and  developed, 
are  born  and  die,  according  to  the  same  laws.  But  since 
our  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  we  become  conscious  of 
the  Infinite  only  through  the  Finite,  while  the  Finite  is 
only  intelhgible  to  us  through  Thought  and  Will,  which 
beloniji:  to  the  region  of  the  Timeless  and  Infinite ;  it 
follows  that  our  consciousness  of  God  and  our  conscious- 
ness of  Humanity  mutually  presuppose  each  other. 

Thus  the  conscious,  moral,  rational  personality  of  the 
individual  man  finds  itself  placed  midway  between  God  and 
Humanity.  The  union  of  both,  and  the  essential  connection 
of  his  conscious  personal  identity  with  both,  is  the  necessary 
presupposition  of  all  his  reflection  upon  either.  As  a  man 
cannot  consciously  act  contrary  to  his  moral  sense  without 
unreasonableness,  nor  contrary  to  his  reason  without  im- 
piety in  the  deepest  sense,  so  he  cannot  love  God  without 
loving  Humanity,  or  love  Humanity  without  loving  God. 

Both  historically  and  psychologically,  our  consciousness 
of  God  is  not  in  the  first  instance  awakened  by  the  meta- 
physical conception  of  God,  as  the  first  and  eternal  Cause 
of  the  Universe  and  Man,  although  it  rests  ultimately  on 
the  existence  of  the  Infinite  and  our  apprehension  of  it. 
The  original  object  of  the  religious  faith  of  mankind  is  not 
God  in  Himself,  but  God  as  manifested  in  the  Creation 
and  in  Humanity,  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  Cause  and  the 
Uniting  Element.  Let  us  call  the  former  manifestation 
God  in  Nature,  and  the  latter,  God  in  Ili^ory.^     It  is 

^  It  is  Tvitli  tlie  sanction  of  tlie  Author's  son  and  literary  representative 
tliati  bave  thus  briefly  rendered  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  which  I  suhjoia 
VOL.  I.  C 
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clear  tliat  the  pure  ideal  consciousness  of  God  is  no  more 
excluded  by  our  consciousness  of  God's  manifestation  of 
Ilinisc'lf  in  the  history  of  Mankind,  tlian  Deity  parts  witli 
self-subsistence  through  the  unfolding  of  the  Divine  in  the 
Universe  and  in  History.  On  the  contrary,  our  conscious- 
ness of  God  as  revealed  through  Humanity  might  not  un- 
justly be  regarded  as  our  fullest  and  highest  consciousness 
of  tlie  Divine ;  for  it  can  no  more  exist  divested  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  Infinite,  than  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  Finite  ;  it  presupposes  the  ideal  consciousness  of  God, 
equally  with  the  consciousness  of  the  physical  Kosmos. 
But  on  the  other  hand  these  two  do  not  necessarily  involve 
the  consciousness  of  God  as  present  in  the  facts  of  history. 
Tiius  our  fullest  knowledge  of  God,  that  which  must  be  at 
once  the  most  operative  and  really  practical,  rests  on  our 
recognition  of  the  Iniinite  in  the  Finite,  of  the  Ideal  in 
the  Actual,  and  moreover  in  its  conscious,  not  merely  its 
iniconscious  realization.  It  shows  us  God  in  the  Kosmos  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  an  ordered  whole.  Within  the  limits  of 
this  finite  world,  the  finite  Eeason  is  developed  by  the 
germinating  energy  of  the  Eternal  Eeason,  Human  Free- 
dom by  the  Divine  Freedom,  and  thus  the  Eternal  Thought 
shapes  itself  into  Finite  Being,  in  Time  and  Space,  with 
ever  wider  unfolding  of  the  Divine  in  the  Universe.  To 
speak  with  Jean  Paul,  "  the  Eternal  Reason  mirrors  itself 
in  the  world-stream  like  the  sunlight  in  the  waterfidl " ; 
— as  the  eternally  luichangeable  in  the  ever-changing 
phenomena.  Now,  since  we  are  compelled  to  recognize 
our  consciousness  of  the  Divine  activity  in  the  History  of 
Manlincl.,  to  be  our  fullest  consciousness  of  God's  presence  ; 
that  which  necessarily  presupposes  the  other  modes  in 

for  the  benefit  of  the  r.ernian  reader,  but  whicli  I  have  not  literally  trans- 
lated, as  it  contains  only  the  definition  of  certain  compound  terms  invented  by 
the  Author,  which  m\ist  always  be  rendered  by  a  para])hrase  in  Enjilish. — Tr. 
"  Man  Iviinntc  nun  das  Bewusstsein  Dottes  in  der  Natur,  Wkltbicwusstskin, 
oder  (jiOTTWELTiiEwus.STSKiN  nennen  :  das  Bkwusstskix  Gottes  aber  in  der 
Geschichte  der  Mensehheit,  das  MENsciinEiTLlciiE  Gottesbewusstsein 
oder,  niit  cinem  Worte,  Gottmexsciiheit-Bewusstsein." 
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which  we  are  cognizant  of  Him,  we  shall  for  the  future 
throughout  this  work,  denominate  this  simply  our  Con- 
sciousness of  God,  This  consciousness  is  therefore  to  us 
the  inmost  ground  of  all  religion,  that  is  to  say,  of  all 
worship  and  of  all  knowledge  of  Divine  things ;  but  its 
]:)resent  aspect  for  us  is,  more  especially,  the  apprehension 
that  the  Divine  develops  itself  in  the  history  of  Man,  ac- 
cording to  eternal,  cognizable  laws. 

Now  this  historical  religious  consciousness  reveals  itself 
in  the  progress  of  Mankind,  sometimes  as  intuitive  ;  i.e. 
not  obtained  throuo;li  the  conscious  recognition  of  its  laws 
and  cause  ;  sometimes  as  knowledge  worked  out  dialecti- 
cally,  and  deduced  with  more  or  less  completeness  from 
its  appropriate  arguments.  The  former  is  wliat  we  simply 
terra  our  consciousness  of  God,  or  our  religious  conscious- 
ness ;  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  the  reasonableness 
of  the  Historical  Kosmos,  we  should  be  inclined  to  call 
world-imsdom,  or  the  Pkilosoplty  of  History.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  popular  religious  consciousness  and 
that  science  which  gathers  up  historical  materials  into  a 
free  philosophical  form,  we  shall  express  by  the  phrases 
the  Moral  Intuition  of  the  Universe^  and  the  Moral  Con- 
templation of  the  Universe. 

Lastly,  that  Order  itself,  which  we  hereby  recognize 
as  actually  existing,  nay,  assume  as  that,  in  virtue  of 
which,  all  human  things  subsist  and  develoj)  themselves, 
have  their  beginning  and  their  end,  we  term  tlie  Moral 
Order  of  the  World.  The  faith  in  this,  which  is  sometimes 
called  faith  in  Providence,  somedmes  faith  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  is  as  old  as  Humanity.  All 
revealed  religion,  i.e.  all  historical  religion  derived  from 
the  teachings  and  experience  of  men  of  God,  rests  on  this 
primary  faith  of  Mankind.  Its  antithesis — Natural  Eeligion 
— is  the  consciousness  of  God  which  is  awakened  in  us  by 
Nature,  or  the  visible  Creation.  Christianity  presupposes 
a  faith  in  the  presence  of  God  in  Nature  and  in  History, 
but  does  not  set  herself  to  demonstrate  that  presence. 

c  2 
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SECTION  V. 

A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE   FORM   IN  AVIIICII   IT   HAS   BEEN   ATTEMriED 
TO  DENY  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  MORAL  ORDER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  tlie  application  of  tlie 
fundamental  principles  we  have  stated,  it  will  be  v/ell  for 
us  to  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  methods  in 
which  it  has  been  attem])ted  cither  to  deny  or  to  demon- 
strate the  Divine  Order  of  the  World. 

The  first  commencement  of  dialectic  thouffht,  the  tran- 
sition  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  Universe,  to 
llic  philosophizing  upon  its  phenomena,  is  usually  accom- 
])anied,  both  in  individuals  and  in  nations,  with  a  weak- 
ening of  the  former  im])licit  belief.  The  faith  of  child- 
liood  is  at  an  end,  while  Eeason  has  not  as  yet  attained 
cither  the  freedom  or  the  strength  requisite  to  replace 
it  by  knowledge.  At  this  stage,  three  questions  suggest 
themselves  : — 

Does  there  really  exist  a  Moral  Government  of  the 
world?  If  there  be  one,  does  it  only  regulate  the  Uni- 
verse as  a  whole,  or  does  it  also  concern  itself  with  the 
life  of  the  individual  ?  Do  we  lind  any  actual  foundation 
in  the  experience  of  life  and  in  the  conclusions  of  reason 
for  the  general  moral  and  religious  beliefs  of  nations.^ 

These  questions  are  the  mightiest  which  Man  can 
propose  to  himself ;  and  the  answers  to  them  are  as  old 
as  conscious  reflection  in  Humanity.  At  a  certain  epoch 
in  life,  they  must  inevitably  receive  some  answer:  and  on 
the  nature  of  this  answer — the  extent  to  which  doubt  is 
met  by  truth — de]:)ends  whether  the  future  progress  of 
the  moral  nature  shall  tend  towards  inward  estrangement 
from  God  or  towards  a  true  wisdom. 

If  there  be  no  moral  government  of  the  world,  then 
that  feeling  of  the  immediate  relationship  of  each  man 
to  a  conscious  Thought  and  Will  is  also  a  delusion.  So 
too  are  those  fundamental  assumptions,  u]X)n  which  repose 
all  historical  religions,  all  ])ub]ic  woi'sliij),  all   ennobling 
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and  sanctifying  rites,  all  festivals  or  solemnities  among 
mankind.  In  tliis  case,  the  cnltnre  and  enlightenment  of 
mankind  is  snpposed  to  consist  in  the  gradnal  enfrancliise- 
ment  of  individuals  and  nations  from  the  errors  of  super- 
stition. Efforts  to  this  end  have,  in  fact,  been  made  by 
sceptics  from  very  eai'ly  times,  and  almost  always  in 
periods  when  tlie  proper  historical  life  of  a  nation  was 
dying  out,  and  a  superficial,  essentially  negative,  cosmo- 
politanism was  striven  after  as  a  compensation  for  departed 
vitality.  So  it  was  in  Greece  and  Rome  ;  snch  was  the 
case,  too,  among  ourselves  at  tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth,  centuries. 

The  object  of  these  efforts  has  been  to  replace  the  former 
faith  in  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  whether  that 
government  be  conceived  as  an  intervention  of  many  gods, 
or  as  the  providence  of  One,  by  a  belief  either  in  an  in- 
flexible Fate,  or  in  a  blind,  unintelligent  Chance.  With 
the  former,  is  usually  allied  a  stoical,  with  the  latter,  an 
epicurean,  view  of  life.  But  both  agree  in  stipulating  for 
a  State-religion  in  addition  to  their  philosophy,  as  an  in- 
strument of  government,  and  a  convenient  compromise 
with  the  confessedly  ineradicable  superstition  of  the  masses. 
Thus  worship,  from  being  the  symbolical  language  of  an 
inward  spiritual  act,  becomes  something  purely  external, 
havinix  no  connection  with  the  sentiments  or  the  acts  of 
real  life.  The  religious  rule  of  conduct  becomes  a  mere 
injunction  to  perform  good  works,  and  moral  aspiration  is 
evaporated  into  simple  obedience  to  an  external  precept ; 
while  Dogma,  which  following  an  innate  plastic  instinct, 
had  clothed  a  common  faith  in  formulas  felt  to  be  true, 
becomes  a  conventional  falsehood. 

But  of  all  systems  the  most  destructive  in  its  ten- 
dencies is  that  of  the  Doctrine  of  Chance.  Its  disciples 
set  aside  as  pernicious  presumption  all  questioning  after 
the  universal  Cause  of  human  things  ;  the  Useful  and 
the  Agreeable  are  alone  to  be  striven  after.  All  history, 
however,  shows  that  this  system  works  only  destruction, 
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and  c'IkIs  by  destroying  itself.  While  the  theory  of  an 
Inllexible  Fate  only  at  first  intoxicates  and  tlien  paralyzes 
tlie  mind,  and  is  always  at  war  with  the  indestructible 
sense  of  inward  moral  freedom  in  the  human  breast ; 
the  ])hilosophy  of  the  Useful  and  Agreeable,  whether 
in  alliance  with,  or  hostility  to,  an  external  religion, 
tends  to  annihilate  everything  that  is  noble  or  elevated 
in  Man.  If  the  external  practices  of  religion  accord 
with  the  artistic  taste  of  the  age,  they  serve  for  a 
time  as  amusement  for  the  women  and  u})per  classes, 
and  as  mental  pabulum  for  the  populace  ;  but  as  soon  as 
critical  emergencies  arise,  either  in  personal  or  national 
life,  they  prove  themselves  as  powerless  to  curb  the 
passions,  as  they  jiave  been  all  along  to  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  nobler  class  of  souls.  All  the  nobler  natures 
that  have  adopted  the  theory  of  the  Useful  and  Agree- 
able, become  unfaithful  to  it  in  actual  life.  They  find 
in  themselves  something  that  in  critical  moments  impels 
them  to  sacrifice  even  life  itself — which  is  to  them  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  besides,  the  Hisihest  Good — 
to  something  liigher,  whether  it  be  called  Country,  or 
Freedom,  or  Honour.  Selfishness,  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  Eeason,  even  if  she  adorn  herself  with  the  sentiment 
of  honour  as  a  substitute  for  virtue,  works  nothing  but 
ruin ;  even  for  the  Individual.  The  Useful  often  turns 
out  to  be  injurious  to  him,  the  rieasant,  painful  ;  while 
both  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
Connnunity.  A  society  can  as  little  be  constituted  and 
preserved  out  of  a  mass  of  conflicting  selfishnesses  as  a 
body  out  of  mutually  repellent  atoms.  The  whole  human 
order  which  we  call  State  and  Church,  rests  on  nuitual, 
sincere,  self-renunciation  of  the  individual  for  the  common 
weal.  The  tyranny  which  tries  to  avail  itself  of  the 
religious  sentiment  for  its  own  ends,  brings  about  its  own 
overthrow,  as  surely  as  the  anarchy  which  refuses  to 
recognize  any  authority  above  itself;  and  fulls  into  yet 
more  flagrant  self-contradiction  ;  for  all  government  and 
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law  rest  upon  nothing  else  than  reason  and  conscience  as 
their  nltiniate  resort,  and  can  have  no  permanence  except 
so  far  as  they  accord  with  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
of  wliicli  reason  and  conscieLce  are  the  exponents. 

Thus,  in  all  ages,  the  course  of  events  has  itself  proved 
the  utter  futility  of  both  these  substituted  theories  of  life  ; 
and  all  attempts  of  the  kind  have  resulted,  the  more 
conspicuously  in  proportion  to  their  energy,  in  evoking 
against  themselves  the  spirits  of  the  eternal  constitution 
of  thino's,  which  reside  in  the  conscience  and  reason  of 
man  Avith  a  truly  Divine  Eight ;  and  even  though  they 
may  seem  to  slumber,  yet  sooner  or  later  awake  and 
prove  themselves  avenging  demons.  And  then  Humanity 
returns  ever  again  to  its  original  faith  in  a  moral  oi'der  of 
the  world. 


SECTION   VI. 


THE    VARIOUS   ATTEMPTS    TO    CONSTRUCT    A   THEODICEY,    OK 
JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  WAYS  OF  GOD  TO  MAN. 

Noble  and  enlightened  minds  have  fi'om  early  times 
sought  to  justify  the  Moral  Order  of  the  world,  according 
to  which  all  evil  is  self-destructive  and  is  finally  doomed 
to  perish,  but  not  until  after  apparent  victory  and 
lengthened  domination  ;  while  the  Good  prevails  at  lasl, 
but  only  after  an  arduous  struggle,  and  often  after  a  long 
period  of  misconception  and  oppression.  This  justifica- 
tion may  either  seek  its  ground  in  fact  or  in  thought. 

The  conception  of  the  Divine  Providence  as  consistent 
with  human  conscience  and  reason,  is  presented  among  the 
Semitic  peoples,  in  the  history  telling  how  from  Abraham 
to  Moses  God  delivered  His  people  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  aeain  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  the  lesson  of  submission 
to  His  mighty  arm.  Among  the  Hellenes,  the  triumph  of 
Divine  Justice  was  celebrated  in  Epos  and  Drama.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Divine  Nemesis  in  the  destruction  of 
Troy  is  the  immortal  type  of  the  former  kind — the  epic 
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Tlicodiccy ;  tlie  vivid  representation  of  an  avenging  Fate 
in  tlie  tragedies  of  ^Esebyliis  and  Soj)hocles  is  an  equally 
immortal  hymn  to  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  Finally, 
in  the  historical  work  of  Herodotus,  the  same  circle  of 
ideas  is  exhibited  in  contact  with  the  actual  destinies  of 
nations  and  their  leaders, 

Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  philosophical 
Theodicey.  An  attempt  to  reach  the  same  goal  by  other 
paths  was  made  by  Lessing  and  Herder  Avitliout  a  philo- 
sophical system,  and  by  Kant,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  with 
one.  Leibnitz  sought  after  a  Theodicey  in  order  to  bring 
some  consolation  to  the  human  soul  at  an  epoch  when  it 
was  exhausted  and  disheartened  by  the  bloody  religious 
and  political  wars  which  had  ended  with  reducing  the 
wliole  Continent  of  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Holland) 
under  the  sway  of  barbarism  and  absolute  despotism  :  a 
period  when  the  mind  needed  some  such  cordial  to  save 
it  from  sinking  under  the  scepticism  of  mere  negative 
research,  and  the  sentiment  of  national  despair.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  same  century,  Lessing  and  Kant  strove  to 
counteract  the  growing  materialism  which  had  sprung 
up,  more  especially  in  England  and  France,  by  a  faith  in 
Iveason  itself  as  a  Moral  Force.  Even  at  tliat  period, 
philoso})liy  had  advanced  so  far  that  it  no  longer  occurred 
to  any  one  to  write  an  apology  for  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
world,  any  more  than  for  Eeason  itself.  This  modern 
German  school  was  also  the  first  to  apprehend  in  all 
their  depth,  the  questions  which  Mankind  in  our  late  age 
must  naturally  [)ropound  to  itself: — is  there  such  a  thing 
as  Progress  in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  race?  If  so, 
wherein  is  it  visible?     What  is  its  formula? 

These  questions  are  only  capable  of  a  real  solution  if 
we  start  from  the  assumption  of  a  Moral  Order  of  the 
World,  and  the  essential  Unity  of  the  Human  llace. 
For  a  Progress  pi'csupposes  something  that  can  advance, 
and  that  bears  within  itself  the  law  of  its  own  advance. 
JJut  this  is  the  case  only  with  mind  conscious  of  volition 
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and  cognition,  and  therefore  any  intelligent  idea  of  pro- 
gress presupposes,  equally  Avith  religion,  a  Divine  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  in  order  to  answer  these  questions  respecting 
Progress  and  its  laws,  whetlier  for  the  whole  course  or 
for  the  separate  events  of  history,  it  is  clear  that  neither 
a  purely  speculative  nor  a  purely  historical  inquiry  will 
suffice  by  itself.  The  former  does  not  bring  us  in  con- 
tact with  the  actual  facts ;  the  latter  does  not  show  us 
the  law  of  their  development.  It  was  certainly,  therefore, 
a  brilliant  flash  of  inspiration  which  impelled  Herder,  the 
philosopher  of  Humanity,  to  combine  both  methods.  But 
it  must  equally  be  acknowledged,  that  even  if  he  had  not 
left  his  treatise  unfinished,  it  would  have  been  far  from 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  case.  For,  beside  the 
inadequacy  of  its  philosophical  as  well  fis  its  historical 
substance.  Herder  does  not  so  much  as  set  before  himself 
the  aim  which  is  most  important  of  attainment ;  namely, 
to  interpret  and  to  justify  the  political  and  religious 
conditions  both  of  the  past  and  of  our  own  age.  It  is 
not  enough  tliat  we  should  recognize  them  to  be  capable 
of  being  brought  into  combination  with  our  philosophical 
ideas,  but  they  must  be  seen  and  shown  to  be  the  reali- 
zation of  some  essential  element  of  the  Idea  of  Humanity; 
in  fact,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true  and  genuine,  as  its  neces- 
sary realization,  at  tlie  given  epoch  of  time.  Is  Leibnitz's 
"  Best  possible  World  "  really  nothing  but  a  dream  ?  Is 
his  leading  idea,  that  evil  exists  only  for  the  furtherance  of 
good,  worthy  of  the  ridicule  which  has  been  poured  upon 
it,  and  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  sunk  ?  Is  there 
anything  to  hope  from  Voltaire's  view  of  the  world,  or  from 
the  delusion  into  which  it  led  the  educated  classes  of  his 
day,  that  Christianity  and  Christian  civilization  are  sub- 
jects of  toleration  only,  or  at  most,  that  Philosophy  may, 
on  confession  of  their  poverty,  contemptuously  bestow  on 
them  some  crumbs  from  her  table  ?  Or  can  we  hope  more 
from  the  modern  romantic  philosophy  now  in  vogue,  which 
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indeed  recognizes  Eeligion  to  be  a  power,  and  to  liave 
certain  claims  upon  us,  but  gives  up  all  idea  of  coming 
to  an  understanding  with  it?  Leibnitz's  theory  of  a 
"  Best  possible  World "  was  misimderstood,  as  much 
through  the  actual  moral  corruptness  of  his  age,  as 
because  it  was  associated  with  speculative  premisses  and 
formulas  wliich  proved  untenable.  But  the  French  phi- 
losophy of  the  eighteenth  century  is,  even  in  its  more 
recent  forms,  a  complete  breaking  with  fact  in  histoiy 
and  in  life  ;  the  offspring  of  a  grandiose  despair.  Bossuet's 
apotheosis  of  Absolution,  or  the  modern  development 
of  his  hierarchical  philosophy  is  no  better.  In  both, 
historical  truth  is  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  idea  of 
Humanity  entirely  ignored.  The  actual  state  of  things 
around  us  is  regarded  as  hopelessly  abandoned  to  irra- 
tionality and  caprice,  and  only  made  for  women  and 
children.  Such  a  theoiy  of  the  world,  opposing  as  it 
does  a  mere  negation  to  the  ideas  on  Avhich  the  popular 
moral  sentiment  is  built,  shrivels  into  a  drv  Deism,  when 
it  does  not  issue  in  a  desnairino;  Atheism  that  believes  in 
nothing  noble  whatever.  The  innate  belief  in  some  order 
of  the  world  degenerates  into  an  Ethic  of  enliLi'htened  self- 
interest ;  and  civilization  must  in  such  a  case  become  that 
merely  external  polish,  which  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
fall  a  prey  to  barbarism. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  other  philosophy  of  history, 
and  of  the  present  political  conditions  that  are  fast 
turning  into  history,  or  else  Humanity  has  been  insane 
for  six  thousand  years,  only  to  iall  into  idiotcy  in  its  old 
age,  Avhile  it  tries  to  forget,  but  really  aggravates,  its 
misery  by  brandy  and  gambling  in  the  Stock  Exchange ! 
Will  metaphysical  formulas  or  new-fangled  superstitions 
avail  to  raise  it  from  this  abyss  ?  Yes,  when  bayonets 
avail  to  heal  its  wounds — and  no  sooner ! 

Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  the  train  of  ideas  sug- 
gested in  our  opening  remarks  may  lead  us  to  the  desired 
goal,  if  we  endeavour  in  all  earnestness  to  apply  them  to 
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the  facts  of  our  social  state  ?  We  propose  to  undertake 
this  task  neither  according  to  the  formulas  of  any  specu- 
lative system,  nor  yet  in  an  arbitrary  and  fragmentary 
manner ;  but  in  combination  with  the  acknowledg-ed 
fundamental  beliefs  of  mankind  and  followino;  the  order 
of  universal  history.  We  invite  the  closest  consideration 
and  scrutiny  of  the  statements  we  present,  from  the  sound 
common  sense  and  the  general  conscience  of  the  cultivated 
public.  But,  undoubtedly,  we  must  bespeak,  especially 
for  the  sections  immediately  following,  their  most  serious 
attention. 


SECTION  VII. 


AN    ATTEMPT    TO    REPRESENT    MAN  S   CONSCIOUSNESS   OF   GOD    AS    THE 
CONSTANT    MOTIVE    FORCE    IN    THE    HISTORY   OF    NATIONS. 

If  our  consciousness  of  the  oneness  of  Nature  or  of 
Humanity  is  but  the  application  to  earthly  Realities  of 
our  consciousness  of  God,  a  progress  in  this  conscious- 
ness presupposes  the  progressive  realization  of  the  Divine 
Thought ;  that  is,  of  God's  Eternal  Idea  of  Humanity.  If 
the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  peoples  be  true,  then 
the  development  of  the  Idea  of  Humanity  must  be  the 
governing  principle  in  History  itself.  The  progress  of 
Humanity  will  consist  in  this  ;  that  tlie  eternal  principles 
which  are  beinsj  realized  in  the  Finite,  and  are  its  frermi- 
nating  forces — that  in  fjict  wliich  is  truly  of  the  Essence 
of  Humanity — should  be  transfused  out  of  the  thought, 
the  works,  and  the  life  of  Individuals,  into  the  hfe  of  the 
Peoples,  and  at  last  become  the  possession  of  the  entire 
human  Eace. 

All  that  constitutes  the  historical  vitality  of  Humanity 
takes  its  source  from  Individuals  ;  but  before  it  can  be- 
come ripe  to  influence  the  Race,  it  must  be  elaborated 
and  assimilated  by  the  nation  to  which  the  Individual 
belongs.  But  the  individual  and  the  nation  must  pass 
away,  that  the  truly  human  element  may  have  unchecked 
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development.  To  any  single  human  life  must  ever  adhere 
the  limitations  of  the  individual  idiosyncrasy,  at  least  i:i 
its  external  manifestations  and  the  expression  of  its  ideas. 
In  fact,  without  these  limitations,  the  man  could  not 
make  himself  understood  by  those  around  him.  13ut 
when  the  Thought  of  an  individual  comes  to  embody 
itself  in  the  national  life,  even  still  more  of  what  is  transi- 
tory, local,  and  partial,  comes  to  be  engrafted  on  it.  All 
this  mortal  part  must  die;  and  in  proportion  as  it  perishes, 
is  the  immortal  principle  set  free,  to  become  the  posses- 
sion of  all  Humanity.  Unceasingly  is  this  process  going 
on  through  death  to  life. 

Now,  since  no  intcgi-al  element  of  Humanity  can  perish 
(for  else  man's  history  would  stop  short,  and  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end),  the  successive  revelations  of  the 
Idea  of  Humanity  which  have  attained  to  historical  pro- 
minence— including  the  deeds,  monuments,  and  institu- 
tions to  which  they  have  given  birth — must  constitute  the 
main  stream  of  the  world's  history.  It  must  be  possible 
to  show  by  facts,  that  the  genealogy  of  the  Ideas  of 
Humanity  answers  to  the  epochs  of  actual  history.  That 
Avhich  is  common  to  human  nature  must  more  and  more 
predominate  in  liistor}^.  If  it  docs  not  do  so,  then  the 
faith  of  all  peoples  is  a  delusion,  and  our  fundamental 
postulate  an  erroi*.  But  if  it  really  do  so,  then  not  only 
is  the  existence  and  progress  of  a  Moral  Order  of  the 
world  i^roved,  but  also  the  reasonableness  and  substan- 
tial truth  of  our  own  civilization,  worship,  and  mental 
culture,  which  are  founded  upon  those  ideas.  Thus  we 
shall  have  found  the  touchstone  for  the  value  and  sitrni- 
ficance  of  all  existing  institutions.  This  knowledge,  our 
true  wi'^dom,  is  alone  competent  to  guide  us  in  the  work 
of  graduidly  eliminating  the  accidental  accretions  from  the 
essential  substance  on  which  they  have  engrafted  them- 
selves; the  transitory  adjuncts,  from  the  imperishable  prin- 
ci[)le  which  they  are  selfishly  seeking  to  involve  in  their 
own  dissolution.     Thus  a  true,  world-wide  presentation  of 
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the  guiding  principles  that  have  determined  the  course  of 
events,  would  supply  us  with  the  means  of  showing  how 
the  overthrow  of  existino;  institutions  misjht  be  averted 
by  their  regeneration  ;  revolution  by  reform.  For  the 
world's  history  exhibits  to  us  a  continuous  process  of 
reform ;  but  revolutions  and  violent  changes  are  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  arrogance  or  abuses. 

It  is  plain  that  the  view  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  set  forth  in  universally  intelligible  language,  starts  from 
the  fimdamental  idea,  that  Humanitv,  considered  as  a 
whole,  not  only  represents  a  Kosmos  in  the  coexistence 
of  its  phenomena,  but  still  more  in  their  succession.  Hu- 
manity is  to  us  the  Macrocosm  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  in- 
dividual soul  is  its  Microcosm.  The  spiritual  universe 
moves  on  according  to  eternal  laws,  as  a  progressive  un- 
folding of  the  Divine  Idea.  That  such  laws  exist,  is  the 
belief  of  all  nations  ;  to  render  these  visible  b}^  works  of 
art,  is  the  endeavour  of  all  the  nobler  peoples ;  to  prove 
them  as  demonstrably  true,  is  the  aim  of  all  veritable  phi- 
losophy. 

The  great  antithesis  which  meets  us  in  reflecting  on 
this  subject,  is  that  between  the  Individual  Personality 
and  the  Collective  Community.  Here  we  touch  on  the 
vulnerable  side  of  the  modern  German  philosophy  since 
the  days  of  Kant  and  Ficlite. 


SECTION   VIII. 


PERSONALITY   THE    LEYER    OF    THE  WORLD  S    HLSTORY,    AND    THE    MU- 
TUAL   INFLUENCE    OF    THE    INDIVIDUAL    AND    THE    COMMUNITY. 

All  that  among  us  is  called  culture,  among  the  Eo- 
mance  peoples  civilization,  arises  out  of  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  Individual  on  the  Community,  and  of  the 
Community  on  the  Individual.  Culture  is  the  result  of 
the  individual's  living  for  the  community  in  which  he  is 
placed.     The    condition    of  this    reciprocal  influence   is 
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voluntary  self-limitation ;  the  barbarian,  tlie  uncivilized 
man,  is  he  wlio  recomiizesno  restraining  limits.  The  real 
hving  root  of  all  voluntary  self-limitation  is  the  principle 
which  we  call  pietjj ; — the  practical  recognition  tliat  tlie 
True,  the  Beautiful  and  tlie  Good  ought  not  to  subserve 
US,  and  our  seliish  ends,  but  that  tliey  stand  above  us, 
demanding  sacred  reverence  ;  reverence  in  their  Ideal, 
that  is,  in  God ;  reverence  in  their  manifestation,  that  is, 
in  every  human  soul  wherein  He  has  implanted  them. 

The  history  of  mankind  is,  therefore — in  so  far  as  it  is 
fruitful  of  results  ;  in  so  far  as  it  presents  a  spectacle  of 
creation,  preservation,  and  renewal-A-the  result  of  the  har- 
monious action  and  reaction  of  two  jioles  ;  the  life  of  tlie 
individual  and  tliat  of  the  community  in  whicli,  and  for 
wliich,  it  is  his  vocation  to  live.  \  Thus  tlic  consciousness 
of  the  race  resides  only  in  individuals,  but  exists  in  tliem 
in  proportion  as  the  true  collective  consciousness  of  Man- 
kind at  large  is  revealed  in  them.  All  that  is  great  takes 
its  rise  from  the  individual,  but  only  in  proportion  as  he 
(whoever  he  may  be)  offers  up  his  individual  Self  to  the 
Whole  ;  therefore,  only  becomes  perfect  through  death. 
This  hi<j;hest  attestation  of  a  devoted  will  is  the  noblest 
deed  possible  to  the  human  Will ;  the  renunciation  of  life 
for  the  sake  of  mankind.  The  corn  of  wheat  must  die, 
ere  it  can  bring  forth  fruit.  Only  through  a  life  of  self- 
devotion,  is  the  Self,  which  is  originally  the  vessel  of 
selfishness,  transformed  into  the  imace  in  the  Finite,  of 
the  Divine  Love ;  and  not  until  it  has  passed  through 
the  process  of  death,  does  it  become  a  fruitful  seed-corn 
and  imperishable  germ  of  life  for  all  Humanity. 

The  world's  history  is  therefore  in  this  sense  the  pro- 
duct of  individuality  purified  from  egotism.  But,  again, 
personal  influence  is  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  duration  and  energy  of  a  single  human  life  ;  the 
question,  therefore,  is,  how  are  the  ideas  and  purposes  of 
the  Individual  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Commu- 
nity ?     The  community  grows  up,  expands  from  a  family 
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into  a  tribe,  from  a  tribe  into  a  nation,  from  nations  to 
Humanity.  In  this  process  of  development  there  is  ne- 
cessarily formed  a  massive  external  embodiment,  and 
therefore  an  increased  resistance  of  inert  matter  to  the 
indwelling  spirit,  that  is  seeking  to  transform  it.  The 
collective  body  degenerates,  as  the  idea  and  purpose  of  the 
individual  that  inspired  it  become  carnalized  ;  and  either 
declines  again  towards  barbarism,  or  stiffens  into  dead 
formalism.  Such  a  decline  can  alone  be  arrested  by  the  . 
advent  of  a  new  Individual,  who  renovates  what  is 
capable  of  life,  and  destroys  what  is  doomed  to  death. 
Thus  every  step  of  progress  is  a  return  to  the  Ideal  of  the 
Existing ;  and  in  this  Ideal  lies  necessarily  the  element  of 
progress,  because  eacli  special  realization  is  but  one  of  its 
phases.  The  new  life,  which  the  new  Individual  evolves 
in  himself,  is  planted  as  a  germ  in  the  renovated  Humanity 
around  him.  Thiis_the__yanoiis_  Individuals,  who  from 
»  time  to  time  have  imparted  fresh  life  to  Humanity  form 
a  progressive  series.  Tlie're  must,  therefore,  once  in  tlie 
ages,  appear  one  who  should  exhibit  in  His  own  Person 
not  this  or  that  divine  quality,  but  the  Eternal  Tliouglit 
and  Loving  Will  of  God  Himself,  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  Finite  ;  not  in  behalf  of  a  tribe  or  a  people, 
but  for  all  Humanity — God's  final  Thought  of  Man.  Such 
a  Person  cannot  point  us  on  again  to  a  Higher  than 
Himself,  but  only  to  the  realization  of  His  life  in  the 
Community.  That  life  itself  does  not  even  chiefly  direct 
our  eyes  upon  itself  in  its  mere  transitory  manifestation, 
but  upon  the  Spirit  of  God,  Who  wrought  in  it,  and 
radiates  vivifying  influences  from  it.  Thus  alone  can  it 
be  intelligently  apprehended. 

/  The  individual  for  the  nation,  the  nation  for  Humanity, 
I  Humanity  for  God  ;  but  each  individual  in  God,  and 
God  in  each  individual :  this  is  the  supreme  Law  of 
Existence  in  this  tidal  wave  of  the  Collective  Pace.  The 
mystery  of  Humanity,  as  of  the  Universe,  is  personality  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  existence  of  a  Being  possessed  of  con- 
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scioiisncss  and  volition,  having  liis  place  in  the  great 
Wliole  of  which  he  is  part,  and  yet  forming  an  antithesis 
t(3  that  Whole.  In  other  words,  the  coexistence  of  the 
free  self-determining  moral  Will,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
External  Necessity  on  the  other. 

This  Moral  Personality  is  the  mysterious  element  in 
linman  history.  On  the  consciousness  of  the  originating 
power  of  the  moral  will,  and  its  ability  to  deliver  itself 
from  the  egotism  of  an  insulated  existence,  rests  the  most 
])recious  article  of  human  faith  :  the  belief  in  the  innnor- 
tality  of  the  soul.  The  divine,  immortal  element  exists 
in  every  human  being  as  a  seed,  which  may  dwindle  for 
lack  of  nourishment,  nay,  may  even  be  destroyed,  but 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  developed,  and  bring  forth 
divine  fruit.  Hence  the  belief  in  innuortality  dies  out  or 
becomes  in  effect  inoperative,  whether  in  philosophers 
or  ordinary  practical  men,  so  soon  as  tiie  belief  in  a 
moral  self-determination  becomes  obscured. 

With  good  reason  has  the  Platonic  Socrates  in  the  Phcedo 
based  the  philosophical  belief  in  immortality  upon  the 
self-moving  power  of  the  soul.  This  celebrated  demonstra- 
tion stands  and  falls  wnth  the  assumption,  that  the  rational 
consciousness — the  proper  essence  of  the  Psyche — cannot 
perish  ;  because  else  the  ground  of  all  Being  w^ould  perish, 
— the  Eternal  Thought,  which  has  created  and  is  creating 
tlie  world,  and  of  which  the  human  soul,  and  it  alone,  is 
conscious.     This  self-moving  power  is  the  Moral  Will. 

The  belief  of  all  the  noblest  races  and  greatest  sages  is 
one  and  the  same ;  the  whole  history  of  the  world  is 
inexplicable  without  this  assumption ;  with  it  clear  and 
intelligible.  For  by  its  light,  the  conscious  reason  of  tlie 
individual  is  seen  to  be  the  eternal  Thought  of  the  Uni- 
verse,  mirrored  in  the  stream  of  Time  ;  not  as  a  mere 
shadowy  phantasm,  but  as  a  substantial  reflex,  an  essen- 
tial, indivisible  element  of  the  Great  Whole,  out  of  whose 
infinite  Fulness  the  world  is  created  and  sustained.'     On 

'  If  the  reverse  of  this  view  has  obtaiiiPfl  aoooptance  in  a  certain  recoi it 
Geriuan  School,  we  can  but  see  in  that  circumstance — where  the  opinions 
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tliis  point,  there  is  a  unanimous  consent  of  all  nations,  who 
have  recognized  the  eternal  significance  of  this  earthly 
life,  and  of  moral  personality  in  it ;  especially  of  all  Jewish 
and  Christian  nations.  Even  now  all  believing  Jews  look 
for  their  salvation  from  a  Person  divinely  enhghtened  to  be 
a  Restorer.  JSTothing  but  their  prejudice  and  pride  hinder 
them  from  submitting  to  the  Divine  decree,  according  to 
wdiich  their  nationality  is  to  be  absorbed  into  Humanity 
as  it  becomes  Christianized.  But  the  Christians  recognize 
tliat  the  Highest  and  Holiest  Person  has  come,  with  His 
redeeming  act  of  voluntary  self-sacrifice,  and  His  con- 
sciousness of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  He  has  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  bidden  us  to  look  up  for  all  future  time 
to  that  Divine  Spirit,  Whose  working  was  revealed  in  His 
earthly  life.  But  this  conception  of  humanity  has  sunk 
overpowered  in  the  struggle  with  Oriental  corruption, 
and  exults  in  the  judgments  which  are  to  annihilate  this 
earthly  state  of  existence.  Very  different  is  it  with  the 
Iranian  intellect  of  the  Persians,  converted  to  Mahom- 
medanism  by  the  sword,  whose  highest  organ  is  Jela- 
leddeen-Rumi.  The  votaries  of  annihilation  make  no 
appeal  to  him,  for  they  lack  what  the  Persian  seer  makes 
the  basis  of  the  higher  life,  after  the  annihilation  of  Self 
has  been  consummated— namely.  Love  : — 

Death  ends  the  Avoes  of  Life,  yet  still 
Life  shudders  at  Death's  icy  chill. 

For  Life  the  gloomy  Hand  beholds, 
But  not  the  golden  cujj  it  holds. 

And  so,  as  Love  itself  draws  near, 
The  heart  shrinks  back  in  deathly  fear. 


in  question  are  seriously  maintained  and  not  mereh'  stated  in  the  paradoxes 
of  an  Idealism  exaggerated  into  Cynicism — the  crudity  of  a  materialism  that 
denies  Thought  and  Will,  or  the  delirium  of  a  Pantheism  which  has  sur- 
rendered itself  to  the  sensuous  impressions  of  the  mere  creature  life. 

[In  a  conversation  held  with  the  Author,  he  told  me  that  he  here  alludes 
to  that  original  but  very  paradoxical  thinker,  Schopenhauer,  whose  ideas  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  confounded  with  the  materialism  of  Carl  Vogt,  and  begged 
me  to  insert  a  note  to  that  effect. — Tk.] 
vol.  I.  D 
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For  ■\vhcrc  LoA"e  into  life  doth  rise, 
Tlie  ISeltj  tlic  gloomy  tyrant,  dies. 

So  let  him  die  away  in  night, 

And  thou  walk  forth  in  joyous  light. 

But  this  is  not  tlie  place  to  pursue  these  reflections 
furtlier.  Here  we  have  only  to  indicate  fiicts.  The 
visible  Creation  is  tliere  with  its  laws  ;  Mankind  do  not 
need  that  we  should  jn-ove  to  them  the  existence  of  the 
Universe.  So,  too,  Human  History  is  there  with  its 
illustrious  individuals  ;  we  do  not  need  a  proof  that  there 
is  a  personality,  a  divine  principle  in  man  ;  at  least  none 
do,  Avho  look  at  man  as  he  is  mirrored  in  the  Bible. 
For  the  Bible  testilies  of  personality,  and  so  does  the  not 
inconsiderable  section  of  our  eternal  orbit,  already 
traversed  in  that  portion  of  time  historically  known 
to  us. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  it  will  therefore  be  our 
task  to  show,  from  that  which  has  incontestably  been  the 
consciousness  and  belief  of  the  nations,  how  the  whole 
course  taken  by  human  events,  but  especially  the  deve- 
lopment of  man's  leading  ideas  respecting  God  and 
Humanity,  has  been  the  result  of  the  deeds  and  sufferings 
of  individual  persons  in  their  relations  to  God  and  their 
fellow-men.\  In  other  words,  the  history  of  human  con- 
sciousness has  to  demonstrate  the  reciprocal  action  be- 
tween the  Individual  and  the  Community,  between  inward 
intuition  and  outward  fact.  In  nothing  is  this  reciprocal 
action  so  conspicuously  manifest  as  in  language  and  reli- 
gion. Language  and  Eeligion,  however,  are  but  the  two 
mutually  interdependent  poles  of  that  which  is  man's 
]:)rimal  endeavour ;  namely,  to  understand  the  objects 
around  as  a  Whole,  according  to  their  properties,  and 
to  recognize  God  in  all  objects  as  the  efficient  Unity  of 
all  that  is  separate  in  the  phenomena.  Thus  it  holds 
good  of  the  vivifying  of  that  which  we  call  man's  con- 
sciousness of  God,  more  than  of  any  other  human  pheno- 
menon, that   all    the    life    of  history  springs   liom    the 
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conscious  self-determination  of  Individuals  ;  and  that  all 
that  is  truly  creative,  conservative,  propulsive  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  flov^s  from  the  Idea  of  Humanity  incar- 
nated in  that  individual. 

The  individual  man  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  this 
infinite  electric  current  whose  two  enkindled  poles  radiate 
through  him  vitality  or  destruction  ;  God  and  Humanity, 
the  Eternal  Thought  and  its  finite  realization  in  Time  and 
Space.  Now  in  so  f^ir  as  the  individual  does  not  resist 
being  made  the  organ  of  the  Divine  Thought — and  in 
this  possibility  of  resistance  lies  what  men  commonly  call 
free-will,  i.  e.  the  freedom  to  be  un-free — he  becomes  a 
spiritual  power  for  the  whole  Community,  for  which  he 
feels,  thinks,  acts,  writes,  creates.  The  individual  who  is 
penetrated  by  a  great  human  idea  is  an  organ  of  the 
Deity,  a  physical  voice,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Eternal  Spirit ; 
but  to  his  fellow-men  the  representative  of  the  conscious 
finite  Mind  striving  to  embody  itself  in  Humanity.  His 
family,  his  household,  his  tribe,  his  nation,  his  proselytes 
become  his  adherents  and  make  him  the  centre  of  a 
common  principle.  This  common  principle  is  invisible, 
as  is  the  Spirit  working  in  the  individual  man ;  but  it  is 
equally  real  and  operative,  nay,  the  highest  of  all  forces. 

The  history  of  all  rehgions  and  of  all  pohtical  constitu- 
tions, of  all  precepts  and  all  laws,  and  all  lumian  culture, 
proceeds  incessantly  from  this  divine  action  and  reaction. 
But  this  interplay  is  not  one  of  thought  alone,  but  also  of 
deed.  "With  man's  perception  of  the  Universe  as  a  Whole 
is  ever  associated  the  artistic  impulse  to  embody  the  Spirit 
of  the  Universe  in  material  forms.  As  Nature  is  ever 
striving  to  become  Spirit,  so  is  the  indwelling  spirit  ever 
striving  to  embody  itself  in  outward  form.  When  this 
ceaseless  aspiration  takes  the  direction  of  religion,  it 
gives  birth  to  worship  and  mythological  legend,  sacri- 
fices and  holy  rites  and  art ;  when  it  is  directed  towards 
the  outer  world,  it  gives  birth  first  to  language,  then  to 
polity   and   law   and   science.     The   artistic   impulse   is 

D    2 
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awakened  on  tlie  religious  side  by  tlie  sense  of  the  Eternal 
Love  ;  on  the  secular,  by  the  a])prehension  of  Truth  in 
the  temporal  acting  out  of  this  Love.  Thus  nourished 
by  the  contemplation  of  objective  realities,  and  quickened 
by  the  Divine  Goodness,  the  Human  Mind  brings  fortli 
the  True  and  tlie  Good  in  a  form  corresponding  to  their 
real  essence.  This  Form  is  the  Beautiful,  and  its  highest 
manifestation  is  the  art  of  life.  In  this,  too,  the  essence 
and  the  form  are  to  be  distinguished  ;  the  essence  of 
Beauty  is  eternal  like  the  Divine  Goodness,  its  form  is 
true  like  Nature.  Li  its  perfection,  Art  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Universe,  i.  e.  of  all  Humanity  ;  all  that 
falls  below  this,  serves  its  turn  and  passes  away.  The 
two  ever-active  poles  destroy  all  that  is  not  confuimable 
to  them,  and  a  new  mode  of  life  enters  on  the  arena  of 
the  world. 

All  that  is  permanent  and  objectively  true  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  human  mind  we  regard  as  in  the  highest  sense 
revealed.  The  unfolding  of  this  revealed  truth  among 
the  various  races  and  peoples  is  due  to  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  What  has 
once  become  the  common  property  of  Humanity,. — that 
is  to  say,  any  visible  presentation  of  a  principle  that 
has  come  to  be  universally  recognized  and  universally 
o[)erative — cannot  perish,  but  has  life  in  itself;  generates 
fresh  life  ;  and  stands  as  a  witness  to  the  S])irit  amidst 
the  wreck  of  polities  and  institutions,  till  the  time  comes 
for  the  advent  of  a  new  and  higher  life.  But  that  which 
is  capable  of  death,  does  die,  so  soon  as  it  has  fulfilled  its 
purpose  of  serving  as  the  temporary  sheath  and  husk  of 
a  particular  growth.  If  the  letter  set  itself  uj)  against 
the  Spirit,  it  pronounces  its  own  condemnation  which 
events  execute..  This  is  the  death  without  resurrection, 
the  true  Divine  ordeal. 

Thus  all  turns  upon  that  mysterious  action  and  re-action 
between  the  individual  and  the  community.  Thought  is 
assimilated  and  becomes   connnon  property.     Now  inas- 
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much  as  tliis  common  heritage  of  ideas  works  on  and  on 
through  the  action  of  a  number  of  individual  minds,  wlio 
are  bound  together  by  its  power,  it  stamps  its  mould  on  the 
individual  of  a  succeeding  generation  as  truly  as  it  received 
its  own  impress  originally  from  one  great  Personality. 
Thus  in  after  ages,  the  mind  of  the  individual  frnds"4teelf, 
from  childhood  up,  floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  received 
traditions,  and  apparently  enclosed  within  boundaries  that 
it  has  not  set  up  for  itself.  Thought  that  has  thus  come 
to  be  a  natural  atmosphere  imposes  its  conditions  upon 
the  mind  of  the  individual.  He  ag;ain  is  able  to  recognize 
in  this  very  embodiment  of  the  tliought  of  past  ages,  the 
realization  of  his  own  thought,  and  hence  he  devotes  his 
voluntary  efforts  and  his  life  to  its  progressive  working- 
out.  In  a  normal  state  of  things,  the  individual  thus 
helps  forward  the  community  and  the  community  the  in- 
dividual. All  tragical  interruptions  of  this  natural  order 
are  owing  either  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  community,  to 
which  the  individual  opposes  the  unconquerable  freedom 
of  a  moral  will  that  fears  not  death,  or  else  to  the  error 
of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age,  who  from  lack  of  re- 
si  o-nation  turn  their  energies  to  the  destruction  of  existing 
institutions.  But  the  divine  energy  in  Man  ever  afresJi 
reasserts  its  claim,  goaded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  de- 
structive and  disintegrating  forces  of  evil,  and  impelled 
on  the  other  by  love  to  suffering  fellow-men.  And  thus 
sooner  or  later  some  creative  Personage  appears  upon  the 
scene,  who  renews  the  unspiritual  and  corrupt  community 
inwardly  in  thought  and  will,  and  inaugurates  a  new  un-j 
folding  of  the  Spirit  in  human  history.  But  his  path  leads' 
him  for  the  most  part  to  a  martyr's  death,  and  ends  with 
the  subversion  of  States. 

What  perishes  in  this  great  struggle  that  throbs  through 
all  history,  is  tfie  limitation  of  the  individual,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  tribe  or  the  nation.  This  limitation 
ought  properly  to  be  nothing  but  self-limitation  ;  for  only 
thus  does  it  consist  with  moral  freedom,  or  rather  is  the 
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rationale  of  this  freedom.  All  life  can  alone  act  through  this 
self-limitation,  and  within  the  restraints  which  it  imposes. 
But  the  egotism  of  Xature  desires  to  burst  these  bonds  and 
be  itself  the  Whole.  It  is  destined  to  rise  into  a  Whole, 
through  self-sacrifice.  Each  individual,  and  each  nation 
ought  to  be  a  representative  of  Humanity,  but  at  the 
same  time  ought  to  serve  her,  set  her  above  itself,  recognize 
her  to  be  its  aim  and  end.  Man  has  the  freedom  not  to 
do  this,  but  in  so  far  as  he  opposes  himself  to  the  Will 
manifested  in  the  Divine  Order  of  the  World,  he  evokes 
the  Divine  energy  of  that  Will  against  himself,  and,  as  a 
reluctant  victim,  serves  to  promote  the  progress  of  that 
Humanity  of  which  he  ought  to  have  been  a  willing 
servant,  and  by  so  serving  would  have  become  truly  free 
and  "  a  Euler  in  the  Kingdom  of  God." 


SECTION  IX. 


THE  RECIPROCAL  ACTION  AND  OPPOSITION  OF  THE  INTUITIVE  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  THEORIES  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  THEIR  RECONCILIATION 
BY   MEANS  OF  LITERATURE  AND  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  intuition  of  a  Kosmos  is  found  in  the  very  cradle 
of  the  human  race  ;  when  man  is  a  child  gazing  on  child- 
ish things.  Philosophy,  or  the  Science  of  the  Kosmos 
of  ]\Iind,  springs  up  from  the  grave  of  the  past,  having 
its  root  in  the  soil  fertihzed  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  de- 
parted generations  and  peoples,  and  being  propped  and 
trained  by  the  Spirits  of  those  devoted  heroes  of  Humanity. 

The  former  is  the  original  endowment  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  special  patrimony  of  its  noblest  tribes ;  phi- 
losophic speculation  and  science  is  tlie  hard-won  con- 
quest of  individual  minds  in  later  ages,  the  glory  of  the 
highest  type  of  national  life,  by  which  life  is  begotten 
and  nurtured  and  sustained. 

In  the  great  Epos  of  human  history  which  arises  out  of 
the  reciprocal  influence  and  conflict  described  in  the  last 
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Section,  we  distinguish  among  every  people  two  epochs. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  formation  of  language  and  myths. 
During  this  epoch,  plienomena  are  coined  into  sounds,  as 
symbols  of  ideas,  and  man's  consciousness  of  God  is  ex- 
pressed in  sacred  legends  and  rites.  It  is  in  so  far 
necessarily  the  age  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  The  monu- 
ments of  the  construction  of  language  are  the  languages 
themselves ;  in  the  growth  of  a  religion,  its  monument 
may  be  simply  a  word, — the  name  of  the  object  of 
worship — or  a  rite ;  or  side  by  side  with  the  name  and 
rite,  there  may  exist  a  tradition,  or  revelation,  teaching  its 
significance.  The  aim  of  the  tradition  is  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  object  or  phenomenon  in  which  Man's 
consciousness  of  God  has  mirrored  itself.  This  object  is 
either  a  natural  or  an  historical  piienomenon.  In  tlie 
former  case,  in  the  mirror  of  Nature  is  formed  the  Nature- 
Mythus.  Heaven  and  Earth,  JSther  and  Light  and  similar 
phenomena  are  invested  with  a  semi-divine,  semi-lumiaii 
personality,  and  the  sentiments,  actions,  and  passions  ap- 
propriate to  this  personality  are  ascribed  to  them.  All 
this  is  originally  mere  symbol,  generated  by  the  religious 
sense  and  shaped  by  the  artistic  impulse.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tradition  rests  on  an  historical  phenomenon 
the  Historical  Mythus  is  formed  ;  but  in  this  case,  too, 
it  is  no  more  than  a  riddle  ;  the  symbolical  language  of 
the  religious  consciousness.  The  person  around  whom 
the  tradition  centres  is  conceived  in  a  purely  ideal  form, 
and  the  historical  element  is  converted  into  a  legend,  iu 
which  the  ideal  conception  reflects  itself. 

During  the  second  epoch,  the  same  impulse  which  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  common  religious  worship,  and 
ill  lansuase  created  the  means  of  a  mutual  understandino; 
about  men  and  things,  unites  into  nations  the  families  that 
have  ripened  into  tribes,  and  forms  States,  which  are  the 
highest  expression  of  the  spontaneous  reunion  of  the 
scattered  members  of  Humanity.  The  same  impulse  next 
inspires  men  to  creations  of  art  and  science ;  that  is  to 
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say,  tlie  shaping  out  of  tlie  True  and  Good  into  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  recognition  of  the  unity  of  these  three 
Ideas  in  God. 

In  the  former  period,  the  half-unconscious  intuition  of 
the  Kosmos,  working  in  the  mind  of  the  Community  pre- 
dominates ;  in  the  second,  the  conscious  intelligence  and 
creative  action  of  the  Individual.  The  innate  intuition  of 
a  Kosmos  gives  the  impulse  to  a  philosophy  of  the  history 
of  Mankind.  But  in  the  attempt  to  carry  this  out,  the 
childlike  intuition  comes  into  collision  with  the  awakenino; 
consciousness  of  the  individual.  For  the  speculation  of  the 
understanding  begins  with  doubt ;  it  puts  the  question 
whether  faith  and  the  instinctive  presentiment  do  not  de- 
ceive ?  whether  there  really  exists  a  Divine  order  of  the 
world  ?  Such  doubts  can  only  be  solved  by  the  further 
progress  of  philosophy,  but  such  a  progress  is  inevitable. 
Intuitive  apprehension  must  grow  into  knowledge ;  pre- 
sentiment into  consciousness.  The  history  of  mankind 
starts  with  intuition,  it  must  end  with  intelligent  appre- 
hension. This  is  the  way,  and  philosophy  is  our  guide 
along  this  heavenward  path. 

During  the  centuries  occupied  by  this  process  of  deve- 
lopment, these  two — the  intuitive  a})prehension,  and  in- 
telligent reflection — the  popular  religious  consciousness, 
and  the  philosophical  investigation  of  the  same — are  often 
brought  into  tragical  conflict  with  each  other.  At  such 
times,  the  religious  consciousness  seems  the  waning,  and 
philosophy  the  waxing  power  in  the  strife,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  strenuously  denies  much  that  the  former  conii- 
dently  affirms.  Nay,  the  two  often  assume  so  hostile  an 
attitude  towards  each  other,  that  they  wage  a  war  of  life 
and  death,  since  each  challenges  for  itself  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind,  and  each  perceives  the  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings  of  the  other.  This  discord  is  one 
element  of  the  tragical  destiny  of  man ;  but  like  every 
truly  tragic  complication,  it  has  its  solution.  For  in  all 
ages,  the  pious  m:in  who  is  wise,  and  the  wise  m:in   who 
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is  pious,  finds  the  reconciliation  and  harmony  of  both  in 
hfe,  in  moral  action. 

But  besides  this,  there  is  also  a  reconciliation  with  faith 
by  means  of  art  and  science  ;  and  this  is  of  the  greater 
importance  both  for  the  individual  and  for  the  community 
in  proportion  as  intellectual  culture  increases.  He  who 
is  beloved  by  the  Muses  beholds  the  solution  also  in  re- 
presentative art.  For  as  in  life,  so  in  art,  there  reveals 
itself  that  unity  which  the  human  heart  demands  and 
seeks  ;  that  primal  sense  that  the  Good  is  True,  the  True 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful,  the  divine  revelation  of  both — 
the  true  representative  of  the  Good.  The  perception  of 
the  reasons  of  this  truth  is  the  highest  philosophy,  and  its 
most  perfect  form  the  picture  of  universal  history. 

The  intuitive  apprehension  of  the  Kosmos  is  conse- 
quently the  product  of  the  common  consciousness  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  its  organs  are  seers  and  poets.  The 
intelligent  contemplation  of  the  Kosmos  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  work  of  the  individual  mind,  which  deliberately 
investigates,  and  strives  to  make  itself  aware  of  the  grounds 
of  its  belief.  The  former  recognizes  three  ages  of  the 
world,  the  middle  one  of  which  has  many  subdivisions. 
Its  earliest  song  is  the  echo  of  that  which  the  tribes  have 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  primeval  epoch,  and  trea- 
sured up  with  the  sense  of  the  one  undivided  Humanity 
that  ever  survives  within  their  heart.  Its  middle  period  is 
the  hymn  of  worship,  and  the  lays  of  sorrow  and  rejoicing 
with  which  the  nations  wander  to  and  fro  over  the  battle- 
fields and  seed-fields  of  life.  Its  latest  soncr  announces 
dimly  the  remote  destinies  and  ultimate  end  of  the  exist- 
ing human  race.  The  intelligent  contemplation  of  the 
Kosmos  knows  only  one  of  these  periods,  the  middle  one  ; 
but  for  her,  too,  its  image  is  framed  by  the  first  and 
the  last ;  and  thither  it  equally  directs  thouglit  and  in- 
quiry. 
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SECTION   X. 

THE  ANTITHESIS  OF  THE  ATTESTATION  AND  FURTHET^ING  OF  THE 
REUGIOr.S  CONSCIOUSNESS  BY  MEANS  OF  AKT  AND  LITEHATUKE, 
OR    BY    MEANS    OF    THE    STATE. 

Ill  the  preceding  pages  we  have  inthiiated  that  the 
divine  artistic  impulse,  innate  in  man,  impels  him  to  adirm 
and  to  realize  in  his  social  relations  his  imvard  sense  of 
God's  presence  in  the  course  of  human  events.  This  he 
does  first  through  art  and  literature ;  secondly  through 
the  State. 

The  artistic  impulse  may  assume  three  forms,  accord- 
ing as  it  strives  to  realize  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  or  the 
Good ;  and  there  are  two  stages  in  the  process  by  which 
the  human  mind  accomplishes  this  work.  In  the  earliest 
ages,  the  formation  of  language  and  sacred  rites  attests 
the  existence  of  a  religious  consciousness  in  the  world. 
Language  is  itself  primeval  art  and  science.  Eeligious 
cultus  is  the  climax  of  this  earliest  art  and  science,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  expression  of  the  primeval  ethics.  Lan- 
guage takes  up  the  midtifarious  objects  of  the  outer  world 
and  classifies  them  under  their  respective  definitions,  i.e. 
according  to  their  qualities,  and  thus  constructs  an  instru- 
ment in  which  the  mind  itself  may  be  reflected.  This 
process  takes  place  in  accordance  with  Man's  innate  sense 
of  Beauty,  whether  that  of  relation,  or  that  of  plastic 
form.  It  is,  therefore,  the  primitive  germ  of  architecture 
and  music,  and  equally  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

A  similar  process  takes  place  also  with  the  products  of 
the  religious  instinct,  whether  they  refer  to  the  universal 
origin  of  things,  or  to  the  special  origin  of  a  nation  or 
tribe.  It  is  the  Unity  of  the  Kosmos  which  is  represented 
by  the  cultus ;  and  it  is  the  postulated  First  Cause  of  the 
phenomena  which  man  is  attempting  to  name  and  to 
understand  and  to  declare.  In  this  effort,  the  artistic  no 
less  than  the  intellectual  faculty  is  called  into  play.  ]3ut 
the  deepest  root  of  this  })rimarv  cultus  lies  in  Man's  sense 
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of  tlie  Moral  Order  of  the  world,  and  of  his  own  relations 
to  the  Cause  of  that  Order. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  this  process,  various 
special  features  present  themselves,  which  in  the  progress 
of  development  assume  historical  prominence.  Especially 
conspicuous  is  the  antithesis  between  Thought  and  the  en- 
ergetic Will;  or  the  contrast  between  the  preponderance 
of  the  intellectual  or  of  the  practical  side  of  human  nature. 

One  portion  of  the  nations  dives  with  wonderfully  deep 
insight  into  the  essential  ideas  of  the  Causality  of  the 
World's  Order,  which  they  set  themselves  to  represent. 
Such  is  tlie  case  in  the  primeval  epoch  with  the  origi- 
nators of  deep-thoughted  and  poetical  mythologies,  who 
invest  with  personality  the  conceptions  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  and  attribute  actions  and  passions  to  the 
forces  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  work  in  natural 
phenomena. 

Other  nations,  again,  direct  their  attention  less  to  the 
varied  play  of  natural  phenomena,  than  to  the  expression 
of  the  ethical  element,  the  moral  intercourse  of  the  human 
spirit  with  the  Deity. 

In  the  second  epoch  of  the  world,  the  nations  of  the 
former  class  appear  pre-eminently  as  those  who  by  means 
of  art,  literature  and  science  reveal,  and  stamp  into  a  current 
coinage  for  all  humanity,  Man's  sense  of  Natural  Eeligion  ; 
the  nations  of  the  second  class,  as  those  who  embody  the 
ethical  principle  in  the  State,  in  the  form  of  LaAv  and 
Order,  The  former  represent  after  their  fashion  the  physi- 
cal Kosmos  ;  the  latter  the  moral  and  spiritual ;  the  former 
excel  in  intelligence,  the  latter  in  practical  achievement. 

It  would  be  extremely  one-sided  if  we  were  to  recog- 
nize tlie  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  only 
in  knowledge,  art,  letters,  and  science,  and  not  equally  in 
the  act  of  its  realization  in  the  life  of  society,  therefore  in 
the  State  as  the  Supreme  organized  and  legal  Society. 
Nowhere  does  the  true  consciousness  of  God  in  History 
appear  in  a  nobler  aspect  than  in .  the  free  moral  practice 
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of  Goodness,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  courage  which  erect 
good  institutions,  and  tlien  support,  promote,  and  de- 
fend them  to  tlie  death.  The  whole  course  of  history 
testifies  as  loudly  against  such  a  one-sidedness  as  against 
its  opposite,  and  condemns  every  putting  asunder  of  that 
which  lightfully  belongs  together. 

Both  in  the  life  of  the  Individual  and  the  Community, 
nothing  is  perfect  in  conception  till  it  has  been  realized  in 
action,  and  nothing  can  be  perfectly  realized  in  action 
^'ithout  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  its  Idea.  Never 
yet  has  a  philosophy  of  Humanity,  except  in  prophecy 
and  presentiment,  outstripped  what  has  been  realized  in 
practical  hfe ;  only  that  which  is^  can  be  satisfactorily 
reduced  to  formulas.  Di\Hnely- inspired  personages,  who 
shine  rather  by  their  life -than  by  their  thouglit  or  its  ex- 
pression, and  valiant  nations  filled  with  zeal  for  right  and 
justice,  who  act  w^ithout  philosophical  system,  are  not 
only  the  luminaries  of  actual  history,  but  also  as  arche- 
t^'iies,  constitute  the  grand  lever  and  incentive  to  the 
faculty  of  scientific  apprehension.  But  the  highest  object 
of  all  is  Thought  that  has  become  flesh  and  blood,  the 
conscious  moral  act. 

The  abstract  idea  does  not  exhaust  the  self-motive  force 
of  personality,  welUng  up  from  the  fidness  of  moral  free- 
dom;  no  more  can  any  personality  in  its  outward  mani- 
festation correspond  absolutely  to  its  animating  idea.  For 
personality  cannot  transcend  the  limits  of  the  finite  so 
lonjz  as  it  wears  the  servant's  form  of  its  visible  manifesta- 
tion  ;  whilst  Thought  can  pursue  the  Ideal  unchecked,  and 
attain  in  Humanity  at  large  its  perfect  unfolding  and  ac- 
complishment under  temporal  conditions.  No  reality  can 
be  understood  apart  from  its  idea,  but  equally  no  idea 
can  be  fully  apprehended  apart  from  its  realization  in 
History. 
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SECTION  XI. 

THE    HISTORICAL    RErRESENTATION    OF    THE    IDEAL    OF    HUMAISITY 

AMONG    THE    NATIONS. 

The  antithesis  which  we  have  been  expounding  between 
the  reahzation  of  man's  sense  of  the  Infinite,  on  the  one 
hand  by  thought,  art,  and  science,  on  the  other  by  the 
moral  act  of  its  affirmation  in  hxw  and  pohty,  appears  to 
run  through  the  whole  course  of  history ;  not,  however,  that 
its  terms  are  antagonistic,  but  mutually  supplementary. 
As  in  the  life  of  the  individual  there  is  always  a  prepon- 
derance either  on  the  side  of  the  intellectual  or  the  prac- 
tical faculty,  so  it  is  also  in  history,  and  especially  in  the 
development  of  the  human  side  of  religion,  of  Man's  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  agency  in  human  affairs.  It  will 
not  be  contested  that  the  Ideal  of  this  consciousness  has 
found  its  three  great  historical  depositaries  in  three  na- 
tionalities :  in  the  Hebrews  during  the  earliest  epoch  ;  in 
the  Hellenes  during  the  second  ;  in  the  Germans  during 
the  third.  But  it  is  likewise  an  historical  fact,  that  in  each 
of  these  three  epochs,  these  three  depositaries  of  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  of  mankind  have  been  confronted  by  three 
great  historical  representatives  of  action.  Side  by  side 
with  the  Semitic  Hebrews,  advance,  through  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  their  national  development,  the  Zoroastrian 
Iranians ;  first  as  Bactrians,  then  as  Medes  and  Persians. 
Semitism,  for  the  first  time,  takes  the  shape  predominantly 
of  action  in  that  offshoot  of  Semitic  intuition,  the  w^orld- 
conquering  Arabian  Mohammedanism.  By  the  side  of 
the  Hellenes,  w^th  their  intellectual  creativeness,  and  their 
devotion  to  hberty,  stand  the  Komans,  with  their  genius 
for  legal  organization  and  for  miiversal  government ; 
finally,  by  the  side  of  the  Germans,  we  behold,  first,  the 
cognate  Eomanic  races,  and  then,  the  kindred  English. 

On  this  subject,  another  remarkable  fact  immediately 
forces  itself  on  the  eye.  All  the  chosen  vessels  of  thought 
have  been  federal  nations  ;  all  the  chosen  vessels  of  act 
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liave  been  nations  of  a  single  polity ;  in  accordance  with  a 
law  of  universal  history  which  will  find  its  full  accom- 
plishment only  ill  the  true  Federal  State. 

If  now,  secondly,  we  consider  the  relation  between  the 
form  assumed  and  the  stage  reached  by  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, we  find  that  it  has  only  developed  itself  or- 
ganically as  a  pious  intuition  of  the  Kosmos  in  its  full 
spontaneity  and  richness  among  these  three  nations — the 
Hebrews,  the  Hellenes,  and  the  Germans.  But  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  has  been  received  as  a  divine  seed  frc^m 
the  Hellenic  nature,  born  into  humanity  in  Christianity 
out  of  its  rude  Jewish  husk,  nurtured  and  trained  more 
especially  by  the  Teutonic  intellect. 

Christianity  restored  to  the  elect  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity  the  conception  and  the  sense  of  the  One  undi- 
vided Eace  of  Man.  Thereby  it  became  a  mirror  in 
which  human  history  can  refiect  itself,  as  the  Kosmos  of 
the  tangled  and  apparently  aimless  movements  of  the 
nations,  and  as  the  liarmony  of  the  jarring  discords  of  their 
varied  destinies.  Christianity  found  the  Jews  "  enemies  of 
mankind,"  and  averse  to  the  blending  of  things  divine  and 
human — consequently  to  progress  ;  it  found  the  Greeks 
sunk  in  the  idolatry  of  their  own  intellect  and  sense  of 
beauty ;  the  Eomans  petrified  in  the  contemptuous  pride 
of  their  e2;otism.  Not  until  these  had  all  met  as  brethren 
in  the  darkness  of  the  catacombs,  and  in  an  open  yet  secret 
covenant  consecrated  themselves  as  children  of  God  to 
tlie  liberty  of  the  Spirit,  by  vows  resting  on  thankful  faith 
in  the  self-sacrificing  Divine  Love,  did  the  Teutonic  mind 
awaken  with  all  the  \igour  and  energy  of  youth  to  the 
first  sense  of  a  renewed  Humanity.  It  accepted  the  new 
doctrine  with  childlike  faith,  and  founded  on  it  a  Christian 
])olity.  The  genuine  Germanic  life  of  the  free  cities  released 
this  polity  from  the  chiysalis  of  feudalism.  Thus  nur- 
tured, the  human  mind  attained  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
higli  destinies  through  the  influence  of  two  great  events, 
vix.  the  rise  of  Astrolouy  into  Astronomy,  and  the  establish- 
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nient  of  intellectual  freedom  by  the  Eeformation  of  the 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  Astronomy  it  owes 
the  perception  that  this  earth  is  only  one  part  of  a  whole, 
which  moves  and  is  sustained  by  identical  laws ;  to  the 
Eeformation,  the  consciousness  that  there  is  no  consolation 
save  in  conscience,  and  no  conscience  apart  from  the 
moral  responsibility  of  a  personal  faith.  But  the  human 
mind  attained  its  majority  only  by  means  of  the  philoso- 
phical investigation  of  fact,  and  the  reflection  of  man  upon 
his  own  history  and  the  eternal  laws  of  his  development. 

Thus,  as  regards  the  great  ideas  that  have  inwrought 
and  moulded  humanity,  their  organs,  as  we  have  said,  are 
the  kindred  races  of  Shem  and  Japhet  whose  union  Christ 
of  set  purpose  accomplished,  Paul  confirmed,  Christian 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  above  all  Germans,  have  sealed 
with  their  testimony.  But  the  constructing  of  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  religious  consciousness  in  man  has  been 
successfully  attempted  only  by  the  Japhetic  intellect. 

Finally,  the  philosophy  of  History  as  a  science  first 
came  into  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  hitherto  has  been  almost  exclusively  piu^sued  by 
Germans,  from  Leibnitz  first  to  Lessing  and  Kant,  then  by 
Herder,  and  lastly  by  Schelling  and  Hegel.  Its  realization 
in  the  freedom  of  relitjious  cultus,  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State,  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Dutch  and,  to  a  still  higher 
de<''Tee,  of  the  Anirlo-Saxon  British  race.  In  our  view 
the  true  Christian  polity  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Divine 
idea  of  Justice  and  Freedom  wrought  out  into  the  life  of 
a  people.  This  realization  has  been  effected  with  such  pre- 
eminent energy  and  typical  completeness  by  the  English 
people,  that  it  would  be  absurd  at  the  present  day  not  to 
acknowledge  freely  the  leadership  that  this  people  has 
thus  attained  in  the  great  race  of  nations. 
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SECTION  xir. 

GENEIJAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  FOLLOWINa  CnAPTERS. 

Tile  Jii.story  of  Man's  tlieories  of  tlie  universe,  considered 
in  its  purely  spiritual  aspect,  falls  into  two  great  divisions  : 
that  before,  and  that  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Of  the  former,  the  chief  representatives  on  the  one  side 
are  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  ; 
of  the  latter  the  Christian  nations,  whether  Eomanic 
or  purely  Teutonic.  lu  the  midst,  between  these  two 
courses  of  development,  stands  the  divine  Personality  of 
Jksus  of  Nazareth; — no  product  of  the  ancient  world,  yet 
its  consummation  ;  no  mere  herald  of  the  new  world,  but  its 
abiding  Archetype  ;  the  perennial  "svell-spring  of  life  to 
Humanity  through  the  Spirit.  In  our  delineation,  there- 
fore, we  shall  set  this  unique  personality  in  its  true  place 
in  the  world's  history,  namely  between  the  two  halves  of 
which  it  is  the  connecting  link.  We  shall,  moreover, 
be  led  to  take  this  course  because,  both  at  the  opening 
and  conclusion  of  our  whole  historical  survey,  we  shall 
have  to  fix  our  reader's  eye  on  the  Book  of  Humanity  ;  I 
mean  the  Bible,  of  which  Christ  and  the  founding  of  His 
Church,  form  the  climax  and  termination.  As  with  Jesus 
himself,  so  with  the  Bible,  the  clue  to  its  deepest  signifi- 
cance is  not  to  be  sought  within  the  Jewish  horizon 
where  its  scenes  are  laid,  but  in  the  broad  horizon  of 
Humanity.  This  significance  is  manifested  personall}-  in 
its  highest  completeness  in  the  "  Son  of  Man ^'  nationally 
in  that  central  portion  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God 
which  has  become  typical  for  mankind.  The  possibility 
of  the  Bible  exerting  a  practical  influence  on  the  sjiiritual 
and  intellectual  conilicts  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
whether  for  individuals  or  for  nations,  depends  on  the  re- 
cognition and  estabhshment  of  this  principle.^ 

'  The  following  parafrr.nphs  in  the  orip-innl  contain  n  sketch  of  the  plan  of 
tlie  work  ;  but  as  llio  division  hero  indicated  Wiia  uot  followed  out  in  the 
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Our  second  Book  will  exhibit  the  leading  features  of 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Hebrews  ;  the  third  will 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  that  of  the  pre-Christian  Aryans  of 
Eastern  Asia,  introduced  by  a  survey  of  their  precursors 
in  the  primitive  Asiatic  world — the  Egyptians,  Turanians, 
and  Chinese  ;  the  fourth,  to  that  of  the  pre-Christian 
Aryans  in  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  including  the  Hellenes, 
the  Eomans,  and  the  Teutons.  In  the  fifth  Book,  we  shall 
consider  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
Aryans  ;  and  in  the  sixth,  take  a  general  retrospect  of  the 
results  to  which  our  investigations  have  conducted  us. 
In  our  historical  surveys  we  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  adopt 
the  following  method. 

Our  delineation  of  each  national  type  of  religious  con- 
sciousness will  begin  with  the  popular  intuition  of  the 
Kosmos,  and  end  (so  far  as  this  point  may,  in  fact,  be 
reached  in  the  particular  instance)  with  the  jyhilosophical 
speculation  Avhich  discusses  in  a  more  or  less  strictly 
scientific  method,  the  universal  questions  that  present 
themselves  to  our  intellect,  and  the  primary  grounds  of  all 
our  knowledge.  But  between  these  two,  comes  the  con- 
sideration of  the  political  institutions,  the  artistic  creations, 
and  the  cultivated  literature,  whether  that  of  speculation, 
poetry,  or  prose.  In  hterature,  philosophical  speculation 
appears  rather  as  expository  and  tentative  than  as  scien- 
tifically demonstrating.  However,  not  only  the  artistic 
and  literary,  but  also  the  purely  philosophical  aspect  in 
which  human  history  presents  itself  to  any  people  rests  on 
an  earlier,  more  or  less  unconscious,  theory  of  the  universe, 
common  to  the  particular  race  or  nation,  which  theory 
manifests  itself  first  as  the  formative  principle  of  language 
and  cidtus,  and  subsequently  in  the  shape  of  tradition. 
To  have  shown  this  to  be  a  Law  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  and  thereby  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 

later  Tolumes,  wliicli  were  iu  great  part  written  after  tliis  volume  was 
already  published,  the  translator  has  substituted  a  sketch  of  the  work  as  it 
stands. — Tr. 
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a  true  pliilosophy  of  tlie  Avorld's  liistoiy,  is  tlie  greatest 
merit  of  tlie  German  critical  School,  whether  philosophical, 
historical,  or  philological. 

Less  fully,  however,  has  this  School  developed  a  second 
Law,  hj  which  the  first  is  limited  and  supplemented  ; 
namely,  that  as  all  history,  so  likewise  does  all  tradition 
and  mvtholoifv  take  its  rise  from  certain  c^reat  Lidivi- 
duals.  The  fountain-head  of  all  life  and  the  only  possible 
human  cause  of  any  development  is  Conscious  Personality. 
The  eternal  law  of  every  effect  in  history  as  in  nature,  is 
the  preponderating  efficiency  of  its  cause.  The  effect 
could  not  exist  Avithout  the  cause  ;  but  the  personal  cause 
is  not  merjzed  into  its  effect ;  the  essence  of  the  causal 
personality  is  not  exhausted  by  any  imaginable  portion  of 
its  impersonal  embodiment.  Abraham  was  not  the  cause 
of  Christ ;  but  Christ  is  the  cause  of  every  Christian 
development,  more  especially  of  those  of  the  Apostolic 
age ;  yet  that  period  no  more  exhausts  His  agency  than 
any  later  age.  To  have  neglected  this  law  in  philosophy, 
and  to  have  overlooked  it  in  their  researches,  is  the 
greatest  defect  in  the  German  School. 

Each  of  our  expository  Books  will  therefore,  like  the 
course  of  histoiy  itself,  begin  with  the  rehgious  conscious- 
ness of  great  individuals,  and  end  A\4th  the  exhibition  of 
its  practical  embodiment  and  its  philosophical  treatment. 
In  cariying  out  this  plan,  we  wish  to  make  it  evident  in 
the  first  place  that  the  philosophy  of  histor}^  rests  upon 
that  primeval  consciousness  of  Mankind,  which  reveals 
itself  in  the  earliest  history  of  each  aboriginal  nation  as 
an  intuition  of  the  Kosmos.  For  that  intuition  starts 
from  a  sense  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the  World,  in  which 
Order  the  individual  and  the  whole  human  race  have  their 
place,  and  which  is  rcx:ognized  or  vaguely  guessed  to  be  the 
eternal  ground  of  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  by  facts  that  language  and 
mythology,  the  deposit  of  the  first  great  period  of  humanity, 
and  subsequently  poetry  and  plastic  art  and  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  social  life  in  its  religious  and  political  relations — 
the  monuments  of  the  second  period — are  nothing  else 
than  the  earlier  forms  of  the  philosophy  of  Humanity,  and 
that  the  true  philosophy  will  attest  by  fact  and  explain  by 
reason  the  dim  notions  which  have  preceded  it. 

At  die  same  time,  we  desire  to  point  out  that  those 
earlier  phases  of  thought  retain  their  rights  upon  their 
own  pecuhar  domain,  after  knowledge  and  science  have 
appeared  upon  the  field.  The  type  is  there  for  the  ful- 
lilment ;  the  unconscious  creative  effort  tends  ultimately 
towards  that  conscious  apprehension,  which  itself  is 
destined  to  pass  into  a  higher  stage  of  creative  effort.  In 
both  these  epochs,  the  popular  representation  of  human 
conception  is  the  prophetic  voice  of  Humanity,  and  that 
which  it  predicts  is  science.  But  the  men  of  science  have 
no  higher  goal  than  to  become  once  more  the  priests  of 
Human  Consciousness  ;  as  those  illustrious  historical  Per- 
sonages were  in  their  day,  who  stand  at  the  summit  of  all 
the  national  development  to  which  they  gave  the  original 
impetus.  The  priests  of  science  cannot  speak  without 
words,  and  words  are  but  the  myths  of  ideas.  They 
cannot  create  without  art,  and  it  is  art  Avhich  has  lent 
form  and  independent  vitality  to  the  flower  of  these 
myths.  Finally,  tliey  cannot  themselves  lead  a  life  worthy 
the  name,  without  religious  and  political  vitality.  Ee- 
ligion,  that  is  to  say,  prayer,  is  the  converse  of  the  soul 
with  her  Creator,  the  pulse-beat  of  the  Infinite  Being  in 
Man,  the  tidal  beat  of  Eternal  Life  in  Humanity ;  while 
the  political  organization  of  the  community  is  the  practical 
attestation  of  the  religious  sentiments,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  vows  uttered  in  worship. 

All  this  we  shall  strive  to  render  visible  by  exhibit- 
ing the  pith  of  the  oracles  and  traditions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  ;  so  far  at  least  as  they  have  expressed 
in  those  utterances  their  belief  and  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  its  eternal  law;?. 
Such  a  representation  of  actual  facts  must,  it  seems  to  us, 

E    2 
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carry  tlie  test  of  its  correctness  within  itself.  If  our 
fundamental  assumption  be  true,  tlie  eternal  truth  of  the 
Idea  in  History  will  not  be  found  to  be  sometliing  iso- 
lated, and,  as  it  were,  accidental,  like  a  chance  vein  of 
gold  in  a  barren  ore,  still  less  as  a  mere  semblance  of 
gold  to  deceive  the  searcher.  Eather,  on  our  assumption, 
is  that  whicli  is  truly  historical  the  only  full,  genuine, 
organic  realization  of  Thought  in  Time,  of  the  lufmite  in 
the  Finite.  The  completed  evolution  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  fulness  of  Being  in  the  form  of  Finitencss.  As, 
therefore,  in  philosopliical  speculation  the  laws  of  Being 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Eternal  Being  itself,  which  has 
surrendered  itself  as  Will  to  the  form  of  the  Finite,  and 
to  the  suffering  involved  in  the  process  of  evolution, — so, 
too,  in  history,  if  our  assura})tion  has  any  intrinsic  worth, 
the  course  of  development  that  already  lies  before  us 
must  exhibit  an  internal  coherence. 

Thus  the  proof  of  our  assertion  lies  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  enteqirise.  If  it  display  to  us  no  genealogy 
in  the  Ideals  of  Humanity,  and  if  these  Ideals  have  not 
actually  swayed  Mankind,  there  can  be  no  organic  con- 
nection in  the  series  of  great  personalities  whose  history 
lies  recorded  before  us  for  four  or  live  thousand  years. 
In  that  case,  too,  there  can  be  no  moral  divine  order  of 
the  world  cognizable  to  rational  beino;s.  It  may  remain 
an  object  of  that  faith  which  demands  no  proof,  but  it 
cannot  be  the  object  of  a  rational  faith  existing  in  unison 
with  a  reasonable  life  in  the  actual  world.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  us  but  inward  discord  and  doubt,  and  we 
must  once  more  look  for  help  to  the  priest  and  the  Pope  ; 
for  the  Bible  stands  and  falls  with  human  history,  of 
which  it  is  the  central  point. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  chasms  in  our  re- 
cords, in  spite  of  the  author's  deficiencies  in  knowledge 
and  judgment,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  fragmentary  character 
of  this  attem])t  to  set  it  forth,  there  reveals  itself  an 
Organic  Development  of  the  leading  Idea  of  Humanity, 
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with  a  constant  reciprocal  influence  of  the  Individual  and 
the  Community,  —  if  the  Ideas  that  have  once  found 
expression  in  history  and  been  embodied  in  actual  life 
(the  conquests  of  historical  humanit}'),  never  vanish  again, 
but  form  the  pathway  of  God  in  history,  the  light  of 
heaven  amid  the  darkness  of  earth, — if,  lastly,  the  fresh 
controversies  continually  arising  ever  issue  in  higher  life 
for  individuals  and  for  nations,  and  fmd  increasingly 
satisfactory  solutions,  then  is  that  proved  from  which  we, 
in  common  with  the  faith  of  mankind,  set  out. 

Consequently  the  historical  succession  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ideas  of  Humanity  is  the  actual  Philosophy 
of  History,  and  tlierefore  the  philosophy  of  life  and  of 
practice  for  individuals  and  nations.  It  is  consequently 
also  proved  that  there  exists  a  Divine  Order  of  the  World 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  that  all  culture  and  art  and 
science  are  nothing  else  than  a  living  emanation  from 
that  Ideal  of  Humanity. 

It  is,  consequently,  also  proved  that  he  who  is  unfaithful 
to  the  voice  of  his  reason  and  his  conscience,  sets  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  universal  consciousness  of  mankind, 
to  the  conviction,  the  confession,  and  the  life  of  the  noblest 
spirits  of  all  ages,  and  to  the  never-changing  oracles 
of  God  in  History.  So,  too,  conversely,  he  who  revolts 
against  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  makes  an  irrational 
attempt,  and  he  who  does  not  believe  in  it  is  destitute  of 
all  religious  faith. 

Now,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  consider  more  closely  the 
historical  conditions  which  we  are  seeking  to  depict,  we 
find  the  Ideal  of  Humanity  first  developing  itself  in  single 
illustrious  personages  of  the  Hebrews.  Abraham,  Moses, 
Elijah,  Jeremiah  and  their  fellows,  are  the  real  indivi- 
duals who  have  been  the  leaders  of  Humanity.  Their 
ideas  have  moulded  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and 
thus  given  birth  to  new  Empires  and  fresh  types  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  their  influence  on  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world 
can  never  pass  away. 
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Parallel  with  this  Ilebrew  development,  we  find,  as  a 
younger  growth,  an  entirel)^  independent  Iranian  Ideal  of 
1  In  inanity,  which  takes  flesh  and  blood  in  the  Hellenes 
lirst  of  Asia  Minor  and  then  of  Europe,  and  attains  its 
crowning  point  in  Socrates  and  his  age. 

Again,  after  the  political  downfol  of  both  these  peoples, 
we  see  their  respective  elements  combining  to  form  a  new 
world.  And  under  what  impulse  ?  Under  that  given  to 
Humanity  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  personality  stands 
unique  in  the  world's  history.  Thus  His  image  rises  be- 
fore us  as  the  uniting  bond  of  tw^o  w^orlds. 

For  the  reception  and  vital  assimilation  of  His  influences 
a  new  national  life  was  needed,  and  this  appeared  among 
the  Teutons.  The  ])eculiar  type  of  the  Teutonic  life 
showed  itself  first  as  Teutonic-Eomanism  mixed  with  Celtic 
influences,  and  later  as  purely  Teutonic  mental  energJ^ 

When  the  Germans  became  part  of  Christendom,  the 
Church's  conception  of  the  Universal  Eeligion  was  in  the 
act  of  transmutation  into  a  rigid  scholastic  philosophy, 
which  contemplated  Ideas  only  tln^ough  the  medium  of 
tradition,  and  took  no  account  whatever  of  nature  or 
history.  And  when  this  philosophy  had  outlived  its  day 
and  fallen  into  second  childhood,  it  was  set  to  govern  the 
human  mind  that  had  arrived  at  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  powers.  Thus  did  the  hierarchy  call  down  npon 
themselves  the  sentence  of  their  overthrow. 

In  the  reaw^akening  of  tlie  human  mind  for  the  last 
four  luuidred  years,  the  investigation  of  the  ancient 
classical  world  was  conjoined  with  that  of  the  Semitic 
records,  termed  in  Christian  language  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  the  principal  means  of  education. 
Thus  the  Bible  and  the  Classics  became  the  two  m-cat 
]^illars  on  which  the  edifice  of  mental  culture  and 
European  civilization  was  reared.  With  both,  the  study 
of  Man  in  all  its  branches  and  the  investigation  of  the 
records  and  monuments  of  the  ancient  world  in  belioof  of 
that  study,  was  by  degrees  connected.     Side  by  si(k^  with 
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this  development  of  thought,  proceeded  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  German  pohtical  Kfe,  and  the  civihzation  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  stream  of  life  grew  more 
mighty ;  out  of  the  chrysalis  of  the  mediaival  guilds 
sprang  a  genuine  popular  life,  which  in  its  progress  gradu- 
ally transmuted  what  had  been  only  national  into  human 
characteristics. 

If  we  now  from  the  highest  stages  of  this  progressive 
historical  evolution,  turn  our  eye  back  to  consider  the 
import  of  the  records  which  that  most  sacred  portion  of 
history  has  left  behind,  we  shall  perceive  the  incontestable 
fact  that  Humanity  possesses  only  one  such  monument, 
and  that  this  is  the  Bible. 

Thus,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  no  less  than  by 
the  needs  of  the  present  age,  we  are  compelled  to  try  and 
understand  that  remarkable  book  in  its  world- wdde  his- 
torical significance,  free  from  all  theological  systems. 

The  unity  of  the  various  books  composing  the  present 
work,  and  the  justification  of  their  arrangement,  lie  in 
two  assumptions.  The  first  is,  that  a  representation  of 
the  general  phenomena  presented  by  universal  history  in 
their  organic  development  furnishes  a  more  convincing 
demonstration  than  an  abstract  philosophical  chain  of 
argument.  The  second  is  the  fact,  that  mankind  needs  a 
world-wide  mirror,  accessible  to  every  one,  in  which  the 
rays  of  Man's  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Being  shall  be 
concentrated  and  reflected,  and  that  such  a  mirror  exists 
in  the  Bible. 


SECTION  XIII. 


THE    B ELATION    OF    THIS    WORK    TO    THE    nilLOSOPirY    OF    HISTORY, 
AND    TO    THE    HISTORY    AND    nilLOSOrHY    OF    RELIGION. 

After  the  foreojoinG;,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  define  the 
relation  of  the  following  outlines  of  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  Man's  rehgious  consciousness  to  the  general 
philosophy  of  history,  and  to   that  which    we   call   the 
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history  and  pliilosopliy  of  religion.  The  history  and 
philosopliy  of  reUgious  consciousness,  in  the  widest  sense, 
have  to  give  account  of  its  plicnomena  even  where  these 
liave  not  readied  the  point  of  a  distinct  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  Being,  Who  can  deny  depth  of  thought  to 
tlie  rehgious  consciousness  of  India?  and  yet  it  must 
take  a  low  place  in  the  history  of  that  of  the  race  at 
large.  God  in  History  is  a  point  very  little  developed  in 
the  religion  of  the  Indian  races ;  the  idea  of  the  oneness 
of  mankind  is  foreign  to  them  ;  and  their  actual  destinies, 
nay,  real  hfe  and  outward  nature,  have  become  a  blank 
or  a  curse  to  them.  But  even  in  the  religion  in  which 
Man's  consciousness  of  God  has  been  the  most  higlily- 
developed,  we  have  only  here  to  do  with  that  which 
relates  to  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Government  of  human 
affiiirs.  This,  however,  we  cannot  treat  as  an  isolated 
topic,  but  as  one  member  in  a  collective  development, 
which  development,  moreover,  is  advancing  towards  a 
mighty  issue,  and  reveals  certain  laws  of  evolution  and  of 
human  progress.  We  have  to  exhibit  not  only  the  con- 
stant presence,  but  also  tlie  growth  and  the  spread,  of  tliis 
world-moulding  apprehension  of  God.  Thus,  that  por- 
tion only  of  the  history  of  philosophy  belongs  to  our  pro- 
vince which  treats  of  the  law  of  development  and  the 
progress  of  scientific  religious  speculation.  But  from 
philosophy  in  the  strictest  sense — or  the  science  of  neces- 
sary thought — our  treatise  borrows  only  what  is  need- 
ful to  come  to  a  common  understanding  on  the  universal 
Ideas  of  God,  the  Universe,  and  Humanity  ;  and  we  pur- 
posely abstain  from  using  the  terminology  belonging  to 
any  philosophical  system. 

Finally,  the  Thilosophy  of  Universal  History  gives  us 
more  and  less  than  tiie  historical  exposition  of  ]\[an's 
religious  consciousness.  More,  in  so  far,  as  starting  from 
the  highest  point  on  which  we  can  })lnnt  our  feet,  its  task 
is  to  discover  and  exliibit  the  universal  laws  that  reirulate 
the  unfolding  of  Man's  nature,  and  to  demonstrate  their 
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application  not  alone  to  religion,  bnt  also  to  language, 
art,  science,  and  politics.  Less,  in  so  far,  as  it  is  not  its 
task  to  enter  into  the  historical  delineation  of  the  leading 
Personages  and  Ideas  with  which  the  history  of  Man's 
relit^ious  consciousness  has  to  concern  itself. 


SECTION  XIV. 


THE    IMPORT    OF    OUR    PROBLEM,    AND    ITS    SOLUTION    FOR    THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES    AND    WANTS    OF    THE    PRESENT    DAY. 

Our  Fifth  Book  will  give  the  documentary  proof  of 
what  we  have  merely  indicated  above  ;  that  the  faith  in  the 
Moral  Order  of  the  world  and  the  possibility  of  discover- 
ing its  laws  as  those  of  a  progressive  development,  is  the 
common  ground  of  the  great  school  of  speculative  philo- 
sophy from  Leibnitz  to  Hegel.  But  taking  the  problem 
in  a  wider  sense,  we  might  also  say  that  its  solution  has 
been  the  aim  of  all  European  philosophy  of  the  past  and 
present  century,  that  has  borne  any  fruit.  This  clearly 
points  to  what  is  a  desideratum  of  modern  times,  and 
specially  of  the  present  moment,  not  alone  in  a  philoso- 
phical, but  also  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  is  true 
that  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  seek  the  solution  of  our 
problem  in  the  path  of  philological,  historical,  and  philo- 
sophical research.  But  this  problem  is  much  more  inti- 
mately connected  than  superficial  observers  might  be 
inclined  to  suppose,  with  the  solution  of  the  great  social 
difficulties  of  which  our  present  political  perplexities  are 
only  a  secondary  symptom.  Metaphysical  or  philological 
disquisitions  can  do  no  more  than  clear  the  ground  for  a 
representation  of  the  history  of  Humanity,  and  specially 
of  Man's  consciousness  of  God,  that  shall  be  intelligible  to 
all.  Such  a  representation  will  be  therefore  no  less  ethical 
and  rehgious  than  philosophical  in  its  character,  and  must 
address  itself  to  the  conscience  and  feelings  of  the  whole 
educated  world.     It  is  not  only  a  scientific  shortcoming, 
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but  a  national  sin  and  a  universal  calamity,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Schleicrniacher  and  Eothe,  modern  German 
philosophers  have  so  inadequately  dwelt  iij)on  the  ethical 
element.  Still,  in  all  tlieir  truly  representative  men,  the 
masters  of  our  speculation,  there  is  at  bottom  an  in- 
dubitable moral  earnestness  ;  notwithstanding  that  in  the 
working  out  of  their  systems,  pure  speculation  predomi- 
nates so  greatly  as  quite  to  throw  into  the  background 
both  any  impartial  consideration  of  actual  social  conditions 
and  also  of  the  ethical  aspect  of  these  conditions.  Doubt- 
less this  shortcoming  is  closely  connected  with  the  repres- 
sion of  political  vitality,  not  only  as  one  of  its  causes,  but 
also  as  its  effect.  But  in  any  case,  the  consequences  are 
very  serious.  The  whole  problem  of  science,  nay,  of 
humanity  itself,  presents  itself  to  the  German  philosophers 
only  as  a  m\ghtj  process  of  thought;  beside  which,  actual 
life  is  a  thing  apart,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  no 
consequence.  And  as  with  the  philosopher  by  profession, 
so  has  it  been  with  the  majority  of  thoughtful  theologians 
among  the  Germans ;  the  philosophical  treatment  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  of  practice  is  far  less  attended  to  in 
theii-  writings  than  that  of  Thought ;  the  ethical  is  con- 
tinually postponed  to  the  speculative. 

The  philosopliy  of  history  has  before  all  else  for  its 
vocation  to  set  forth  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  Kosmos 
with  the  same  clearness  and  dciinitencss  with  which 
physical  philosophy  shows  us  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
light,  and  their  subsidiary  laws  regulating  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  not  only  scientifically,  but  also 
practically,  just  as  certain  and  demonstrable  that  the  Good, 
the  True,  and  the  Beautiful  rest  upon  Eternal  Laws,  whose 
infraction  conducts  individuals  and  entire  nations  to  in- 
fatuation and  ruin,  as  that  he  is  doomed  to  madness  and 
death  who  regulates  his  movements  in  contravention  to 
the  laws  of  gravity.  He  who  casts  himself  down  from  a 
])innacle  in  tlie  persuasion  of  escaping  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion and  gravitation,  is  not  a  whit  nearer  to  insanity  and 
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destruction  than  lie  who  rebels  against  the  eternal  laws  of 
the  Moral  Order  of  the  world,  and  unmindful  of  human 
limitations,  surrenders  himself  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
bhnd  presumption.  He  may,  in  his  heaven-storming 
course,  conquer  gold-mines  or  climb  a  throne,  but  the  all- 
powerful  wheel  of  human  affairs  will  but  the  more  irre- 
sistibly whirl  him  and  his  unhallowed  work  into  the  abyss. 
Whoso  really  believes  in  this  Law  as  he  does  in  his  own 
existence  and  reason,  nay  sees  in  it  their  deepest  ground, 
this  man,  this  people,  has  a  faith  and  a  religion  ;  he  who 
does  not,  has  none.  For  the  laws  of  the  Moral  Order  of 
the  Avorld  have  this  immeasurable  advantafje  over  those 
of  Nature,  that  we  carry  within  ourselves,  in  Eeason  and 
Conscience,  the  highest  authentication  and  the  inmost  key 
of  their  truth. 

Now,  we  maintain  that  the  ftiith  in  that  order  of  the 
world  is  the  indestructible,  universal  ground  of  all  reli- 
gion as  of  all  ethics  and  politics ;  and  society  in  general 
must  be  brought  to  perceive,  that  to  doubt  of  the  order  of 
the  world  is  irrational,  because  it  is  impious  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  that  to  doubt  the  truth  that  two  and  two  make 
four  is  impious,  because  it  is  irrational.  The  voice  of 
conscience  and  reason  is  One^  and  he  who  holds  religion 
and  legal  order  to  be  the  Supreme  Good  of  individual 
as  of  public  life,  will  recoil  with  horror  from  the  idea  of 
disconnecting  either  the  one  or  the  other  from  that  voice, 
or  building  up  their  tln\")ne  on  a  denial  of  the  Eeason,  or 
a  contradiction  to  the  Conscience  of  mankind.  The  true 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  such  a  contradiction, 
whether  on  the  field  of  politics  or  of  religion,  to  the 
common  conscience  of  mankind,  which  is  something  very 
different  from  the  often  fallacious  public  opinion  of  the 
day.  The  imperfection  which  attaches  to  all  the  human 
manifestations  of  this  Divine  will  is  no  excuse,  much  less 
a  justification,  for  such  a  sin. 
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BOOK  II. 

THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  GOD  AMONG   THE  HEBREWS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE   CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    RELIGIOUS    CONSCIOUSNESS 

OF   THE  HEBREWS. 

SECTION  I. 

THEIR  CONCEPTION  OF  CREATION  AND  THE  LAW. 

Considered  in  its  liistorical  aspect,  the  religions  con- 
sciousness of  the  Hebrews  as  presented  to  ns  in  tlieir 
national  traditions  and  records,  has  its  unity  in  two 
jH'ofound  intuitions,  to  which  the  heart  of  the  people 
rlung  with  subhnie  tenacity,  and  which  stand  before  us 
unique  in  the  ancient  world.  The  first  of  these  intuitions 
is  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and,  moreover,  the  conception  of  it  as  a  unity  cor- 
responding to  the  Divine  unity,  a  unity  of  kind.  For 
man  is  the  imaii;e  of  the  one  God.  This  fundamental 
conception  of  the  history  of  the  Creation,  of  the  thought 
embodied  in  it,  pervades  all  the  Biblical  writings,  liow- 
ever  dissimilar  in  character.  So,  too,  in  all  the  "  men  of 
God,"  and  in  the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  we  discern 
this  consciousness,  never  Avholly  obscured  by  the  prison 
walls  of  their  characteristic  exclusiveness.  Mankind  is 
one,  for  God  is  one;  Mankind  must  be  holy,  for  God  is 
holy.  With  this  fundamental  conception,  the  second  is 
most  intimately  allied  in  its  moral  aspect ;' namely,  the 
faith  in  a  gradual  development  of  the  human  I'ace  into  a 
realization  of  the  Good  and  the  True  in  riirhteousness  and 
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holiness.  This  is  expressed  by  the  image  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  man  upon 
the  earth. 

The  former  of  these  fundamental  conceptions  has  struck 
deep  root  in  the  whole  Semitic  family ;  it  is  found  in  a 
mytliological  form  in  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, According  to  Berosus,  Bel,  i.e.  the  Lord — tlie 
Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth — cut  off  his  own 
head  ;  the  Elohim  caught  up  the  blood  as  it  iloweddown, 
mixed  it  with  earth  and  made  Man,  who  thus  became 
endowed  with  reason.  In  this  conception  of  the  divine  act 
of  creation,  we  perceive  that  our  second  root-idea,  namely, 
that  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  is  latent ;  and  this, 
too,  has  not  remained  barren  among  the  Babylonians. 
According  to  a  Babylonian  tradition  handed  down  by 
credible  testimony,  all  men  spoke  one  language,  till  they 
were  scattered  in  the  building  of  a  great  town.  But  it  is 
only  among  the  Hebrews  that  the  ethical  idea  floAving  from 
these  two  fundamental  conceptions  became  a  living  prin- 
ciple. And  among  them,  too,  it  by  no  means  appears  in 
a  distinct  shape  from  the  first ;  nor  yet  as  a  definite  fact 
handed  down  by  tradition.  On  the  contrary,  we  can 
trace  the  gradual  development  of  this  idea  among  them 
through  many  modifications  and  diverse  formulas.  In  fact, 
it  alike  constitutes  the  truly  distinctive  national  feature, 
and  the  specifically  humane — therefore  permanent  and 
vitalizing — element  in  the  Jewish  history.  In  substance, 
we  find  it  already  distinctly  enunciated  in  the  narrative 
of  the  genesis  of  our  world  ;  and  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Jewish  polity  onwards,  it  is  seen  closely  intertwined 
with  the  collective  consciousness  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  as 
constituting  the  people  of  Israel,  the  grandson  of  Abraham, 
who  was  the  Friend  of  God.  Both  conceptions  unite  to 
form  a  theory  of  the  Divine  Order  of  the  World  that  lias 
left  a  profound  mark  on  universal  history.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  —  the  elect 
people  —  all    the    tribes    and   generations    of   man   are 
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destined  gradually  to  become  members  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth. 

This  theory  of  the  world  comes  out  clearly  in  the  two 
earliest  prophets  of  Humanity — Abraham  and  Moses.  It 
is  the  spirit  and  the  convictions  of  those  two  wonderful 
men,  Avhich  in  the  course  of  centuries  found  their  em- 
bodiment in  the  Jewish  nation,  and  are  distinctively 
mirrored  in  its  institutions.  Like  all  Semitic  tribes,  this 
peo])le  clung  with  great  fidelity  and  tenacity  to  their 
leading  men.  It  is  evidently  the  reverence  for  these 
exalted  individuals,  the  admiration  of  their  example  and 
adherence  to  their  ordinances,  which  have  elevated  this 
nation  to  so  high  a  point,  and  permanently  preserved  it 
from  that  debasement  of  the  religious  consciousness  which 
we  see  in  all  the  other  Semitic  tribes.  But  through  beinfj 
thus  set  apart,  they  also  became  by  degrees  exclusive  and 
one-sided.  There  springs  up  among  them  a  prevailing 
spirit  of  formalism  in  relation  to  Divine  things,  issuing  in 
a  punctilious  slavery  to  ceremonial,  that  exercised  a 
narrowing  effect  upon  the  intellect.  The  rites  and  pre- 
cepts which  were  only  designed  for  a  fence  around  the 
sentiment  of  universal  humanity,  that  it  might  be  cherished 
as  in  a  sanctuary,  lost  their  meaning,  when  the  nation  no 
longer  looked  on  itself  as  the  representative  of  Collective 
Humanity,  but  set  itself  up  in  contradistinction  to  man- 
kind at  large,  as  the  elect  people  of  God.  Much  of  this 
must  be  attributed  to  the  decay  and  running  wild  of  the 
religious  consciousness  in  the  nations  by  whom  the 
Hebrews  were  surrounded.  But  much  must  still  be  re- 
ferred to  the  one-sided  manner  in  which  the  popular 
mind  had  worked  out  the  national  conception  ; — a  one- 
sidedness  which  is  inseparable  from  any  national  sentiment 
that  isolates  itself  from  the  sense  of  our  connnon  humanity 
in  the  holiest  recesses  of  its  consciousness.  What  ought 
to  develop  into  life-giving  personahty,  becomes  an  im- 
})ervious  shell,  and  at  last  stifles  the  very  inner  life,  which 
it  was  simply  designed  to  protect.     In  order,  however,  to 
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attain  a  correct  notion  of  the  religious  consciousness 
existing  in  the  nation  at  hirge,  and  in  its  typical  person- 
ages, we  must  first  consider  the  pecuhar  phice  occupied 
by  the  prophetic  element  in  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  Hebrews. 


SECTION  II. 

PREDICTION    AND    THE    rROniETS. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  all  t]ie  leading  personages 
of  the  Hebrews  were  prophets  or  seers ;  Abraham  and 
Moses  at  tlieir  head.  With  Moses,  the  phenomenon  of 
"  open  vision  "  first  finds  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
period,  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  literary  prophets 
only  began  to  flourish  after  the  division  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  continued  to  do  so  down  to  the  time  of  tlie 
Persian  dominion.  But  talking  the  term  "  prophet  "  in  its 
widest  sense,  we  have,  from  Moses  to  MaUichi,  a  spiritual 
succession  lasting  nearly  a  thousand  years,  whicli  has  no 
parallel  in  the  world's  history ;  and  whose  historical 
background — the  period  reaching  back  from  Moses  to 
Abraliam — may  probably  amount  to  rather  over  than 
under  1,500  years. 

The  word  which  we,  following  the  Septuagint,  translate 
"prophet"  signifies  in  Hebrew  "  one  inspired."  Its  original 
import  is  that  of  seer — man  who  beholds.  Clairvoyance 
(the  so-called  magnetic  sight)  and  prediction  in  a  state  of 
trance,  existed  from  the  earliest  times  among  the  Jews 
as  it  did  among  their  neighbours  ;  and  Joseph,  a  man 
who  "  was  a  discerner  of  secrets,"  and  already  in  early 
youth  had  possessed  the  faculty  of  open  vision,^  when  in 
manhood  living  among  the  Egyptians,  divined  by  gazing 
into  his  cup,"^  as  now-a-days  an  Arab  boy  of  Cairo  will 
divine  by  looking  into  his  bowl.  But  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets were  the  earliest  historical  persons  in  whom  the 
perceptive  faculty  proper  to  somnambulism  was  raised  into 

^  See  Genesis  xxxvii.  5-11.  "^  See  Genesis  xliv.  5. 
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a  perception  of  s[)irituul  Lliin^s  by  tlie  Spirit,  nntl  thus 
brou<Tlit  into  connection  with  the  moral  and  rational  life 
of  man  ;  they  were  divine  seers,  and  their  second-sight 
was  an  inward  pei'ception  of  the  soul.  Thus  Moses,  after 
God  had  ai)})eared  to  him  in  the  flame  of  the  burning 
bush,^  had  seen  the  Lord  Himself,  yet  only  after  He  had 
passed  by,  and  was  in  the  act  of  vanishing  ;  His  face 
no  mortal  can  behold  ;  only  His  back.  Now  the  face  of 
God  is  the  term  used  for  his  Divine  similitude  ;  therefore 
His  eternal  thought  of  Himself;^  His  back  is  his  manifes- 
tation in  the  Finite,  consequent  upon  the  Eternal  Thought. 
This  vision  can  be  no  other  than  one  taking  place  within 
the  sold,  for  else  God  woidd  be  conceived  as  having  a 
finite  shape  ;  but  such  a  commingling  of  the  idea  of  God 
with  anythinnj  finite  ^  is  an  abomination  to  the  Hebrew. 
Even  the  vision  of  Him  (His  j^resence,*  the  angel  of  His 
presence'')  is  conceived  of  as  distinct  from  Himself.  In 
the  instance  of  Elijah,  we  find  the  same  idea  of  beholdinu' 
God  by  means  of  the  soul's  inner  consciousness,  but  still 
more  forcibly  expressed.  All  the  prophetic  vision  of  the 
Hebrews  rests  upon  this  immediate  converse  of  the  seer 
with  God  as  the  Spirit.  The  phenomenon  of  prophecy 
is  not  adequately  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  ordinary 
clairvoyance^  but  no  more  is  it  by  that  of  rational  thought ; 
nay,  still  less  so,  for  the  prophetic  element  is,  strictl}" 
speaking,  based  upon  the  faculty  of  clairvoyance. 

Xow,  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  is  a  simple  reality, 
as  much  so  as  the  belief  in  it  which  pervades  all  religions 
and  traditions.  The  faculty  of  second-sight  possessed 
by  man  is  ordinarily  the  sinking  of  the  Avaking  conscious- 
ness in  the  realm  of  emotion.  In  his  waking  conscious- 
ness, man  carries  on  converse  with  the  external  world, 
and  with  himself,  by  means  of  his  senses  and  reason. 
The    senses    convey   sensations    to    him,    to    tlie    extent 

'   Exodus  iii.  2.  ■*  Exodus  xxxiii.  14. 

*  Sre  Jvxodiis  xxxiii.  20.  *  Isaiab  Ixiii.  'J. 

3  See  Exodus  xxxiii.  22,  2.3. 
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corresponding  to  the  power  of  his  organism  to  react 
upon  them ;  his  reason  converts  sensation  into  percep- 
tion, feehng  into  thought,  the  cry  of  pleasure  or  pain 
into  an  objective  word.  In  this  state  alone,  is  man 
capable  of  action  or  intelligent  apprehension.  When  the 
activity  of  the  senses  and  therefore  especially  of  sight  is 
suspended,  the  limitations  of  space  fall  away,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  of  the  slumber  of  the  senses,  also  those  of 
time.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  this  state  may  in 
rare  instances  be  superinduced  by  a  spontaneous  internal 
stimulus,  without  the  exercise  of  another's  will,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  a  dreaming  condition.  Now 
since  all  that  exists  in  Natiu-e  exists  also  in  Mind,  and  is 
destined  to  be  exalted  into  mind,  and  since  man  is  in 
very  deed  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Eeason  ;  there  must 
be  a  clairvoyant  condition  of  the  human  mind  corre- 
sponding to  its  waking  condition,  when  directed  to 
moral  or  spiritual  objects.  But  this,  far  from  acting 
prejudicially  on  the  moral  life,  ought  rather  to  promote 
it.  Hence  the  proper  prophetic  state  is  the  moral  and 
spiritual  enfranchisement  of  natural  clairvoyance.  This 
is  the  position  of  Hebrew  prophecy  compared  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  antiquity,  and  more  especially  that  of  the 
other  Aramaic  races. 

The  gift  of  prophecy  among  the  Hebrews  was  essen- 
tially a  beholding  of  the  things  of  the  Spii'it,  and  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  life  of  the  community ;  not  so 
much  with  what  took  place  in  the  several  tribes,  as  with 
their  union,  which  was  at  once  the  most  important  and 
the  Aveakest  side  of  the  political  life  of  all  ancient  federal 
peoples.  Prophecy  was  the  domain  of  spiritual  freedom 
in  contrast  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  monarchy  and  hier- 
archy. Not  necessarily  of  priestly  descent  nor  needing 
rites  of  consecration,  the  only  verification  of  his  claims 
demanded  of  the  prophet  was  the  "witness  of  power." 
This  power  was  pre-eminently  that  of  an  inspired  man  in 
public  life.    The  earliest  prophets  were  by  no  means  men 
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of  letters  or  even  aesthetic  bards  ;  they  ^Yere  the  subjects  of 
liigli  spiritual  endowment ;  men  of  God,  heroes  of  moral 
effort  and  of  inspired  speech,  which  out  of  the  fulness 
of  their  own  faith  they  poured  forth  before  their  nation 
and  its  rulers  in  words  of  rebuke  and  exhortation,  of  en- 
couragement and  consolation.  They  were  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  representatives  of  the  universal  divine  and 
human  law,  who  were  themselves  inspired  by  religion  and 
inspired  it  in  others.  They  upheld  the  national  faith  in 
a  divine  government  of  the  world,  by  comforting  the 
people  under  calamity,  bidding  them  look  to  the  past 
and  the  future,  and  foretelling  the  retribution  and  ruin 
that  would  inevitably  be  called  down  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  princes  and  nobles,  no  less  than  by  the  vices  and 
backslidings  of  the  people.  Even  before  the  rise  of  the 
monarchy,  we  find  these  men  gathered  together  in  schools 
of  the  prophets.  So  too  at  a  later  period  we  see  dis- 
ciples grouped  around  their  master  and  teacher.  Young 
men  who  were  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  had  the  gift  of 
"  open  vision  "  attached  themselves  to  the  older  prophets 
who  traversed  the  land  to  discourse  to  scattered  indivi- 
duals or  collective  assemblies  on  the  emergencies  of  the 
times.  They  announced  visions  as  oracles  of  God  ;  but 
they  never  practised  augury  from  outward  objects  like 
the  haruspicy  or  oneiromancy  of  the  priests  of  all  other 
Aramaic  tribes,  nor  were  they  expert  jugglers  like  the 
Egj'ptian  magicians ;  their  oracles  Avere  voices  from  the 
spiritual  world.  What  they  mean  by  a  "  sign  "  is  some 
evidence  of  their  veracity,  any  occiurence,  natural  in 
itself,  but  uncertain  at  the  time  they  speak — such  as 
whether  a  woman  shall  bear  a  boy  or  a  girl — which,  when 
it  takes  place  in  harmony  with  this  i)rediction,  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  more  important  message 
which  they  had  to  deliver.  This  latter  relates  to  some 
national  affair,  some  event  of  weighty  public  moment,  but 
the  true  import  of  which  belongs  to  that  realm  of  the 
Divine  Government,  which   holds   this   world  under  its 
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irresistible  sway.     Conscience  is  their  judge,  history  tlie 
confirmation  of  their  oracles. 

Side  by  side  with  these  insph-ed  utterances  touching 
the  present  and  tlie  future,  there  run  through  all  the  pro- 
phetic writings  the  sober  lessons  of  the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, illuminating  the  past  and  the  present  with  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  and  the  moral  law,  but  always  appealing 
to  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Jewish 
nation  and  to  the  promises  made  to  them.  In  later  times, 
from  the  tenth  century  B.  c.  onwards,  the  prophets  begin 
to  deliver  and  to  write  down  their  utterances  in  a  regular 
literary  form.  Thus  it  is  shortly  after  the  division  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  that  in  Judasa,  prophetic  literature  com- 
mences with  Joel,  while  in  the  severed  kingdom  of  Israel, 
appears  Elijah,  an  inspired  popular  leader  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  ancient  seers.  He  announces  the  will  of 
God  by  word  of  mouth  only,  and  takes  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  The  sei'ies  of  such  prophets  continues  in 
uninterrupted  succession  all  through  the  period  of  the 
foreign  and  intestine  conflicts  of  the  people  of  God,  up  to 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judcea,  which  they  had  foretold 
beforehand.  The  noble  form  of  Jeremiah,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  historical  and  literary  prophets,  fades  from  our 
sight  together  with  the  monarchy.  In  misery  and  con- 
tinual peril  of  death  he  witnessed  the  fall  of  the  State 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; — he  survived  it,  but  in 
the  silent  tomb  of  an  alien  land.  After  he  has  apparently 
vanished  from  the  scene  without  leaving  a  trace  behind, 
he  re-appears  in  his  inspired  disciple,  who  descries  in  the 
victorious  king  of  the  Persians  the  dawning  hope  of  de- 
liverance from  the  Babylonian  yoke,  and  anticipates  in  a 
restored  Jerusalem,  the  day  of  an  everlasting  redemption, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  universal  Kingdom  of  God  over 
the  whole  earth. 

Under  the  Persian  rule,  prophecy  declines,  and  concerns 
itself  chiefly  with  outward  things.  Yet  it  retains  its  dig- 
nity by  virtue  of  its  high  moral   earnestness,  purity  of 
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sentiincnt,  and  belicvinLr  trust  in  llie  future  salvation  of 
the  Jewish  people,  ami  of  Mankind  at  large. 

This  period  closes  the  line  of  national  propliets,  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  Jews.  But  after  tliey  were  silent, 
there  arose  a  school  of  inspired  meditation,  founded  on  the 
proplietic  writings,  ancient  sayings,  and  spiritual  songs 
noAv  for  the  first  time  broui]i;lit  together  into  one  collection. 
In  the  Book  of  Daniel  this  meditation  assumes  a  prophetic 
shape.  For  wdien  the  oppression  and  impiety  of  the  Se- 
leucidre  had  grown  intolerable,  and  all  hope  of  deliverance 
had  Avell-nigh  died  out  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  shortly 
before  the  triumph  of  the  great  Maccabee,  a  pious  patriot 
takes  refuge  in  the  only  remaining  mode  of  free  public 
utterance— ancient  prophecy.  Popular  traditions  of  Daniel, 
the  pious  confessor  and  seer  of  a  former  age,  concerning  the 
overthrow  of  the  tyrannical  empire  and  the  victory  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  expanded  by  him  into  prophecies, 
of  which  the  scope  and  aim  is  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem 
and  all  mankind  i'rom  tyranny  and  idolatry.  And  that  was 
truly  a  prophecy. 

Thus  the  prophetic  literature,  strictly  so  called,  stretches 
from  Joel  to  Malachi,  finding  a  worthy  response  in  the 
Psalms  and  the  other  contemplative  books,  and  a  final  echo 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

The  prophetic  utterances  evidently  gush  forth  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  but  yet  assume  a  regular  form, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  the  fruit  of  a  deeply  reflective  mind. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  double-verses,  whose  first  half 
excites  the  hearer  to  attention,  while  the  second  echoes 
its  sentiment  in  a  strouc^er  form  havinn;  the  same  meanin"-. 
This  very  simple  original  form,  the  hemistich,  or  verse 
falling  into  two  halves,  eai'ly  developed  into  an  artistic 
combination  of  strophes. 

In  all  these  lyrics  we  find  the  Abrahamic  conception  of 
the  imiverse,  freed  as  far  as  might  be  from  the  restrictive, 
onerous  precepts,  and  outward  formalisms  of  the  Law. 
While  presenting  the  most  varied  aspects,  they  all,  from 
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the  triumphant  Psalms  used  in  pubhc  worship,  to  the 
voice  of  the  solitary  soul  in  its  musings,  rest  upon  a 
faith  in  the  original  Unity  of  the  Human  Eace,  its  imme- 
diate relationship  with  God  through  the  Spuit,  and  the 
future  coming  of  a  Divine  Kingdom  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness upon  this  earth.  And  in  so  doing  the  prophetic 
writings  of  the  Hebrews  stand  alone  in  the  world's  history, 
yet  even  at  the  present  day  are  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, owing  still  more  to  the  superstitions  of  Eabbis  and 
divines,  and  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  philosophers 
and  classical  philologers,  than  to  the  unbelief  and  shal- 
lowness of  untheological  expositors  and  empty  babblers. 


SECTION  IIT. 


THE    NECESSITY   OF    EECOGNIZING    THE    ELEMENT    OF    PREDICTION    OR 
PREVISION    IN    THE   PROPHETIC    BOOKS. 

In  the  case  of  the  prophetical  writings  especially,  we 
owe  much  to  the  German  School  of  critics,  as  regards  our 
understanding  of  their  inner  meaning ;  therefore  also  of 
their  letter,  since  this  is  unattainable  without  arduous 
philological  and  historical  research.  Herder  was  the 
first  to  bring  out  the  higher  poetic  import  of  the  prophets, 
and,  after  him,  the  scholars  who  had  been  fired  either  by 
him  or  by  the  general  kindling  of  philosophical  thought 
in  Germany,  from  Eichhorn  to  Gesenius  and  Umbreit, 
added  critical  acumen  and  solid  research  to  Herder's  in- 
genuity and  deep  fellow-feeling  with  humanity.  Finally, 
Ewald  has  in  many  instances  opened  out  new  paths  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  books,  not  only  by  a  searching  gram- 
matical investigation,  but  also  by  bringing  out  the  moral 
earnestness  that  pervades  the  Old  Testament  writings. 
Still  this  School  fails  to  give  due  weight  to  two  impor- 
tant elements.  It  does  not  sufficiently  recognize,  in  the 
first  place,  the  faculty  of  open  vision  as  an  original  and 
generic  constituent  of  prophecy ;  —  nor,  secondly,  the 
presence   of  a  metaphysical   clement  in  the  allegorical 
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imagery.  No  true  understanding  or  lionest  exposition 
of  a  large  portion  of  tlie  propliecies  is  possible  without  a 
due  appreciation  of  these  two  elements,  especially  the 
former. 

The  fiiculty  of  clairvoyance  or  open  vision,  which  is 
latent  in  our  nature,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  released  from  the  yoke  of  physical  necessity, 
rose  to  a  true  intuition  of  the  universe — that  is  to  say,  to 
a  perception  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world — forms  the 
key  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  prophetic  writings,  as 
well  as  to  the  influence  which  they  exerted  on  their  age. 
Not  until  this  element  is  recognized,  does  the  solution  of  the 
perplexities  that  beset  this  subject  disclose  itself.  The 
open  vision  of  the  inspired  man  of  God  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  all  clairvoyance  ;  it  needs  a  faithful  translation 
into  the  lan2:uao;e  of  rational  thoucjht.  The  true  seer 
beholds  in  his  visions  actual  facts,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  honest  clairvoyant.  Thus  Micaiah  the  son  of 
Imlah  sees  the  children  of  Israel  scattered  over  the  hills 
returning  in  disorder  to  their  homes,  when  Ahab  and 
Jehosliaphat,  the  two  ill-intentioned  and  ill-advised  kings, 
enquire  of  him  the  issue  of  the  war  they  are  about  to 
engage  in.  But  he  himself  translates  this  vision  into  the 
sober  language  of  reality,  and  but  too  soon  does  the  event 
prove  its  perfect  correctness. 

But  what  then,  it  will  be  asked,  had  been  really  seen  by 
those  four  hundred  false  prophets,  who  accompanied  Ahab, 
just  as  two  centuries  ago  astrologers  accompanied  Wallen- 
stein  and  others,  and  as  now-a-days  clairvoyantes  follow  in 
the  train  of  generals  and  armies  ?  Probably  nothing  at  all ; 
just  as  is  often  the  case  in  our  own  day  witli  the  wi'etched 
boys  and  women  witli  whose  power  of  clairvoyance,  base 
avarice  or  shameful,  impure  curiosity  caiTy  on  their  vile 
traffic  in  our  great  cities.  They  are  set  to  declare  a  vision 
even  thougli  they  have  had  none  ;  they  must  do  so  ;  for 
the  enquirer  has  paid  his  money,  and  the  sorcerer  drives 
the  spurs  of  his  will  relentlessly  into  thoir  enslaved  soul. 
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Or  again  sometimes  the  hireling  has  really  seen  a  vision ; 
but  he  has  done  so  under  the  influence  of  his  own  selfisli 
aims,  whether  they  take  the  form  of  avarice  or  ambition, 
or  of  simple  vanity.  That  is  to  say,  his  soul  is  bare  of 
all  objective  images  because  its  mirror  reflects  nothing 
but  self.  He  announces  what  he  has  seen,  deceived  and 
deceiving.  How  completely  the  law  of  these  phenomena 
pervades  the  domain  of  clairvoyance  is  known  to  every 
man  who  has  himself  engaged  in  experiments  on  this 
subject. 

Now  to  both  tliese  classes,  the  true  seer  stands  in  con- 
trast. His  soul  is  a  mirror  wliicli  simply  reflects  that 
w^hich  sliines  into  it.  But  not  every  vision  is  so  clear 
as  that  of  Micaiah  ;  not  every  question  so  simple  as  that 
which  was  put  to  him.  The  questions  proposed  are  often 
bound  up  with  the  most  intricate  complications  of  fate  and 
political  action  and  connected  with  the  most  vivid  emotions 
of  our  nature.  The  trance  comes  upon  the  seer  under 
varied  circumstances  and  in  opposite  moods  of  mind  ; 
vision  is  ranged  beside  vision,  and  side  by  side  with  it 
stands  sober  thought.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  in  his 
ordinary  waking  condition,  is  consulted  by  Zedekiah  like 
any  other  counsellor.  He  has  to  discuss  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  his  senses  and  reason  and  to  express 
himself  in  the  language  of  rational  thought.  Again,  the 
vision  itself  and  reflection  upon  it  cross  and  intersect  each 
other  in  tlie  seer's  mind  ;  for  he  does  not  forget  his  vision  ; 
it  lives  in  his  mind,  in  the  same  way  that  the  vision  of  the 
clairvoyante  lives  in  the  memory  of  her  questioner. 

A  profoundly  tragic  problem  lies  concealed  in  the 
union  of  these  two  faculties  of  vision  and  of  intelhgent  re- 
flection upon  it.  None  may  solve  it  but  the  true  man  of 
God,  the  pious,  faithful  seer.  This  problem  presents  itself 
so  soon  as  the  prophet  becomes  an  author.  Even  in  so 
early  an  age  as  that  of  Isaiah,  we  find  him  combining 
the  characters  of  a  seer,  an  author,  a  councillor  of  state, 
and   a   popular   orator   and   preacher.      Jeremiah    Avas 
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also  a  seer  in  the  fullest  sense  ;  but  in  liini,  the  faculties 
of  reflective  tliouglit  and  oratorical  utterance  ai'e  pre- 
dominant. Baruch,  the  editor  of  both,  is  much  more 
of  an  author  than  a  seer  ;  he  is  a  poetical  orator ;  the 
rhetorical  element  comes  out  in  his  writin£fs  like  a  clair- 
voyance  of  reflective  thought.  More  and  more  does  the 
vision  become  a  form  under  which  to  present  reflective 
thought.  It  merges  into  contemplation,  but  contemplation 
of  an  ethical  character.  In  this  shape,  we  find  it  in 
Haggai  and  the  younger  Zecliariah.  In  Malachi,  too, 
sparks  of  the  seer's  inspiration  scintillate  from  the  ashes 
of  prose.  The  Book  of  Daniel  presents  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  writer  avails  himself  of  the  form  demanded 
by  the  age  at  once  to  veil  and  to  interpret  the  events  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  prophetical  portion  of  this 
book  only  begins  when  the  author  turns  his  eye  from  the 
transitory  to  the  eternal.  Then  we  behold  the  Ancient  of 
Days  Himself  intervening  in  the  actual  present,  as  the 
Judge  of  the  World,  the  Eternal,  Who  is  victorious  over 
all,  and  causes  the  Eight  to  prevail  through  destruction 
and  over  destruction. 

Thus  that  which  renders  the  Hebrew  prophecy  unique 
is  not  merely  the  ethical  tone  of  its  thought.  Similar 
moral  reflections  are  to  be  found  likewse  in  the  sermons 
of  divinely  enlightened  Christian  orators,  in  all  ages  of 
the  Church  ;  nay,  they  meet  us  again  in  substance,  and 
in  a  yet  more  perfect  form,  in  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  mythical  verse  of  Jelaleddeen  Eunii  and 
his  successors.  Nor  does  their  singular  majesty  consist  in 
their  prediction  of  external  historical  events ;  this  they 
have  in  common  with  many  of  tlie  Pythian  oracles  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  fi-om  antiquity  in  a  per- 
fectly trustworthy  manner,  and  M-ith  many  predictions 
of  the  clairvoyantes  of  this  century,  of  which  several  (such 
as  that  of  the  death  of  Kintr  William  I.  of  Wurtemberc  in 
1815)  have  documentary  attestation,  and  to  some  of  which 
I  myself  can  bear  witness. 
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Tliis  foretelling  of  external  events  is  the  lowest  form  of 
prediction.  For  here  the  object  seen  is  precisely  the  non- 
rational,  the  outward  fact,  and  it  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics and  proofs  of  the  reality  and  sublimity  of  Jewish  pro- 
phecy, that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  just  as  certainly  did  not  take  place  literally  in 
seventy  years,  as  that  this  declaration  was  actually  spoken 
and  committed  to  writing  in  the  year  604  B.C.,  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  69  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
second  temple  in  536  b.  c,  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  The 
assignment  of  seventy  years  was  no  doubt  the  seer's  in- 
terpretation of  his  vision.  But  reckoned  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (which  would  appear  the  most  natural 
reckoning  according  to  the  literal  acceptation)  up  to  this 
third  year  of  Cyrus  (586-535),  there  are  but  forty-nine  or 
fifty  years.  That  Jeremiah  himself  laid  little  stress  upon 
the  exact  number  is  shown  by  the  counsel  given  in  his 
missive  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon,^  as  Ewald  has  very  rightly 
interpreted  the  passage.  The  unique  character  of  the 
Hebrew  prophecy  lies  rather  in  the  preservation  of  the 
spiritual  element  in  union  with  natural  clairvoyance,  and 
the  retention  of  the  boundary-line  between  open  vision 
and  rational  reflection.  IIow  truly  this  is  the  case  can 
only  be  exliibited  by  individual  instances  in  the  course  of 
connected  bibhcal  exposition. 


SECTION   IV. 


THE    NECESSITY    OF    EECOGNIZING   A  METAPHYSICAL    ELEMENT  IN  THE 
EELIGIOUS    CONSCIOUSNESS    OF    THE    HEBREWS. 

Just  as  we  cannot  deny  the  presence  of  a  predictive 
faculty  connected  with  the  open  vision,  so  also  we  clearly 
perceive  a  certain  metaphysical  element  pervading  the 
whole  of  tlie  Hebrew  rehgious  consciousness.  This  is 
already  hnplied  in  the  most  sacred  name  of  God,  Jaii, 
Jahveii,  Jahaveii,  incorrectly  pronounced  Jehovah.  What- 

^  Jeremiah  xxix.  5-21. 
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ever  may  be  its  original  derivation  (for  tlie  name  is  not 
exclusively  Jewisli),  yet  even  as  used  by  Moses,  its  form 
and  conception  admit  of  no  less  profound  an  interpretation 
than  that  God  is,  and  remains  to  all  eternity.  Personal, 
Conscious  Beinnr  itself 

But  in  the  magnificent  "  Song  of  Moses  "*  (composed,  as 
I  have  shown  elsewliere,  in  the  time  of  the  first  period 
when  the  Jews  were  tributary  to  an  Assyrian  viceroy  of 
Mesopotamia),  we  have  an  expression  which  was  revived 
again  with  great  significance  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  by  the 
inspired  poet  who  wrote  the  appendix  to  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah.  The  expression  to  which  I  refer  is :  "I  am 
He  "  (Ani-hu').  The  former  passage  runs  as  follows  : 
The  poet  represents  God  as  speaking  of  Himself  without 
reference  to  any  antecedent  or  cogitable  subject :  "  See  now 
that  I,  I  AM  HE  ;  and  there  is  no  God  with  me,  I  kill  and 
I  make  alive,  I  wound  and  I  heal,  neither  is  there  any 
that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand."  ^  The  same  expression 
is  employed  in  a  similar  unconditional  and  absolute 
manner  by  the  later  Propliet  in  several  passages.  The 
first  runs  thus :  ^  "Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord  :  and 
my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen,  that  ye  may  know  and 
believe  me,  and  understand  that  I  Aii  Hr."  The  second 
occurs  in  a  chapter  following  shortly  after  -^  "  Heaiken 
unto  me  0  house  of  Jacob,  and  all  the  remnant  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  which  are  borne  by  me  from  the  belly, 
which  are  carried  from  tlie  w^omb  :  And  even  to  your 
old  age  I  am  he  ;  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  I  will  carry 
you :  I  have  made,  and  I  will  bear ;  even  I  will  carry, 
and  will  deliver  you.  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  and 
make  me  equal,  and  compare  me,  that  we  may  be  like  ?" 
The  third  runs  thus  :^  "  Hearken  unto  me,  0  Jacob  and 
Israel,  my  called  :  I  am  he  ;  I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  the 
last."  Stier  remarks  very  justly  that  the  Eabbis  were 
wrong  in  calling  those  weighty  words  a  secret  name  of 

'  Deuteronomy  xxxii,  ^  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  39. 

^  Isaiah  xliii.  10.  *  Isaiali  xlvi.  .3-5.  *  Isaiah  xlviii.  12. 
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the  Deity,  but  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  that  pro- 
plietic  language  the  Lord  designated  Himself  by  the  most 
peculiar  and  elevated  appellation  possible.  Among  the 
Arabs,  the  personal  pronoun  "  He  "  has  actually  become 
a  name  of  God.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  same 
expression  is  several  times  found,  in  the  same  author,  com- 
bined with  a  participle  (e.  g.  "  I  am  speaking").  Thus 
we  find  it  in  Isaiah  xliii,  25  ;  comp.  v.  13  ;  h.  12 ;  lii.  6  ; 
and  therefore  in  ordinary  usage  it  would  scarcely  mean 
more  than  I  am,  or  I  ajvi  there  being,  or  existing.  But  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  deny  the  presence  of  the  deeper 
meaning  in  some  of  the  words  of  Jesus  reported  by  John  ; 
as  when  he  says  :^  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Before 
Abraham  was  I  am,"  compared  with  v.  24  and  28  ;  "  I  said 
therefore  unto  you  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins :  for  if 
ye  believe  not  that  I  am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins." 
"  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  them,  When  ye  have  lifted  up 
the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  He,  and  that 
I  do  nothing  of  mj'self ;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught 
me,  I  speak  these  things." 

It  will  therefore  probably  be  most  correct  to  say  that, 
in  this  mode  of  expression,  we  have  tlie  germs  of  a 
purely  metaphysical  element  in  the  Hebrew  religious 
consciousness.  And  that  it  should  be  so  is  very  intelli- 
gible. The  expression  "  I  am  He  "  is  really  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  more  conscious  "  Jahveh."  It  would  be 
strange  if  such  a  germ  were  wanting  among  so  deeply 
thoughtful  a  people.  The  metaphysical  element,  that  is 
to  say,  the  knowledge  of  that  Unity,  without  the  as- 
sumption of  which,  no  word  and  no  proposition  can  be 
formed,  is  never  entirely  absent  where  a  deep  ethical  in- 
tuition prevails.     But  the  degrees  in  which  this  idea  is 

^  Thus  Lessing,  in  his  "  Nathan,"  says : — 

Ja  so 

Nur  Euer  Er  heisst  Er  ;  das  sollt'  er  uicht, 

Uud  wenn  er  auch  ein  Engel  ware,  niclit. 

*  .John  viii.  58. 
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consciously  developed  may  be  very  diverse.  Now  pro- 
phecy in  itself,  in  its  simplest  form,  presupposes  an  im- 
mediate relationship  between  God  and  man  ;  and  since 
God  is  also  acknowledwd  and  adored  as  the  Eternal 
Eeason,  there  must  be  in  man  an  a[)prehension  of  the 
same.  But  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, the  Semite  does  not  venture  ;  he  is  awe-struck  by 
the  mystery  of  the  Eternal,  regarded  as  the  self-existent 
Infmite.  To  look  on  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  he  never 
dares  ;  and  even  in  the  government  of  the  world,  it  is 
pre-eminently  in  the  character  of  the  alone  Holy  and 
Eighteous  One  that  he  regards  God ;  the  great  Being  whose 
judgments  he  sees  and  adores  with  pious  awe,  both  in 
the  dispensations  of  his  own  life  and  in  those  of  mankind 
at  large,  in  the  fortunes  of  his  own  people  and  those  of 
surrounding  nations. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  must  un- 
derstand that  obscure  saying  of  the  ancient  wise  man 
Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh  :  ^  "  Thus  saith  the  man  to  WiTii- 
]ME  God  :  to  WiTH-xME  God  and  I  am  STK0^'G  :  Surely  I 
am  more  brutish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the  under- 
standing of  a  man.  I  neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  have 
the  knowledge  of  the  holy.  Who  hath  ascended  up 
into  heaven  or  descended  ?  who  hath  n;athered  the  wind 
into  His  fists?  wlio  hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment? 
who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  what  is 
His  name,  and  what  is  His  Son's  name,  if  thou  can'st 
tell  ?  "  In  tliese  questions  I  cannot,  like  Ewald  and 
others,  see  a  really  incomprehensible  query ;  I  rather 
perceive  in  them  a  confession  of  ignorance  respecting  the 
Divine  Beinj?,  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  order  of  the 
universe.  From  which  the  lesson  is  drawn  for  the  truly 
wise,  therefore  pious  man,  that  he  ought  faithfully  to 
keep  the  law,  and  not  strive  to  add  aught  to  it  of  his 
own  wisdom.  This  is  actually  said  in  the  succeeding 
verses,  which  contain  the  true  answer  to  these  questions  : 

^  Proverbs  xxx.  1-4. 
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"  Every  word  of  God  is  pure  ;  He  is  a  shield  unto  them 
that  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Add  thou  not  unto  his 
words,  lest  He  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar."  ^ 
To  the  Hebrew,  as  to  others,  the  highest  subject  of 
thouglit  is  undoubtedly  the  search  after  the  solution  of 
the  deepest  of  all  mysteries — the  relation  of  the  Divine 
to  the  human,  the  intercourse  of  Heaven  with  earth. 
The  fact  of  this  spiritual  intercourse  is  indicated  already 
in  the  vision  that  the  patriarch  Jacob  beheld  in  his  dream 
of  a  ladder  reaching  up  to  heaven,  with  the  messengers 
of  the  Lord  ascending  and  descending  upon  it ;  this  is 
also  the  case  in  the  evidently  symbolical  account  of  his 
wrestling  with  the  Lord  for  His  blessing. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  mysterious  expression, 
"  And  what  is  His  Son's  name  ?  "  The  context  clearly 
shows  that  in  tins  passage  tlie  Son  of  the  Almighty 
Creator  is  not  Nature,  the  origin  and  upholding  of  which 
has  been  already  described  as  God's  work,  but  the  spirit 
of  Man.  Men  are  all  children  of  God,  sons  of  the  Creator 
and  Euler  of  the  world.  But  he  who  is  His  Son  in  a 
special  sense  is  the  pious  humble  man,  not  he  who,  proud 
of  his  own  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  exclaims, 
"  With  me  is  God  ;  I  am  strong  !  " 

Now  to  sum  up  the  passages  we  have  considered,  we 
must  recosjnize  that  the  Hebrew  rehg;ious  consciousness 
from  the  beginning  regarded  God  as  the  Self-existent 
Eternal  One,  apart  from  any  relation  which  He  bears  to 
the  Creation.  This  consciousness  we  also  detect  in  the 
other  Semitic  religious,  but  in  them  it  is  overgrown  by 
the  rank  luxuriance  of  their  mythologies,  as  I  have  shown 
in  the  fifth  book  of  my  work  on  Egypt. 

We  are  also  quite  justified  in  saying  that  in  those  ex- 
pressions the  thought  is  latent: — God,  the  self-conscious 
One,  is  also  the  true  and  Eternal  Being.  From  which 
follows  to  the  philosopher  who  goes  deeper,  that  thereby 
Being  and  Thought  are  placed  on  a  level. 

^  Proverbs  xxx.  5,  C. 
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But  we  sliould  not  be  therefore  the  least  justified  iu 
assuminfi;  that  the  Hebrew  men  of  God  had  themselves 
ever  drawn  these  inferences  of  dialectic  thought  from  the 
terms  in  question.  Still  more  foolish  w^ould  it  be  to  as- 
sume that  such  terms  originated  in  any  dialectic  course 
of  thought.  Tlie  whole  iiistory  of  the  Hebrew  religion 
proves  the  contrary.  We  shall  encounter  this  question 
again  in  a  more  definite  form  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  instances  of  beholding  God  (the  Theophany)  in  the 
histories  of  Moses  and  Elijah. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

THE    FOUR   LEADING    PERSONS    IN   THE    HISTORY    OF   THE 
HEBREW   RELIGIOUS    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

By  Leading  Persons  we  understand  those  who,  apart  from 
their  writings  (where  they  have  composed  any),  have  by 
their  deeds  and  hfe  notably  contributed  to  mould  and 
elevate  the  relis^ious  consciousness  of  their  nation,  and 
who  have  been  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  types  and 
organs  of  their  holiest  ideas  and  OTandest  destinies. 
According  to  this  definition,  among  the  Hebrews  we  find 
four  such  Persons,  towering  far  above  all  others  ;  namely 
Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Jeremiah.  Of  these,  the 
last  alone  has  left  writings  of  any  considerable  extent. 
Abraham  and  Elijah  wrote  nothing  at  all,  and  Moses  veiy 
little,  but  their  living  words  have  endured  to  all  gene- 
rations, their  names  are  enshrined  in  the  love  and 
reverence  of  their  nation,  and  their  noble  acts  abide  in 
eternal  glory.  Hence  we  must  regard  these  men  as 
typical ;  as  those  who  above  all  others  have  stamped  their 
personality  upon  the  religious  consciousness  of  their 
nation,  and  given  it  permanence. 


SECTION  I. 

ABRAHAM    THE    FRIEND    OF    GOD. 

The  first  of  these  immortal  heroes  is  the  wise,  pious, 
and  righteous  patriarch  of  the  Hebrew  tribe,  Abraham, 
the  Friend  of  God.  If,  divesting  the  accounts  of  Abram, 
or  Abraham,  of  all  that  is  impersonal  and  relates  to  the 
general  history  of  his  tribe,  we  fix  our  eyes  on  the  simple 
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family  Jiistory  of  Abraham,  tlie  Imsband  of  Sarah,  and 
great-grandfiitlier  of  Joseph,  tlie  Egy])tiau  vireroy,  a 
grand  historical  figure  rises  before  us.  In  the  first  place, 
■\ve  are  able  to  draw  a  historical  sketch  of  his  outward 
life.  We  see  him  as  a  powerful  chieftain  of  his  clan  in 
Hebron  (then  called  Kirjath-Arba,  the  city  of  the  giants), 
after  he  had  emigrated  from  Mesopotamia  into  Palestine 
—  then  occupied  only  by  wandering  tribes  without 
national  unity — in  order  to  seek  for  himself  and  his  herds, 
a  place  among  the  mixed  multitude  of  Canaan. 

But  far  more  important  is  the  history  of  his  inward 
life.  We  see  in  him  the  type  of  a  noble-hearted  and 
high-minded  man,  who  after  long  inw^ard  conflicts  has 
been  the  first  to  break  the  curse  of  slavery  to  the  bloody 
worship  of  Moloch,  with  its  rites  of  infanticide  and 
human  sacrifices  ;  and  who  was  able  to  do  this  because 
lie  esteemed  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  directly  through 
his  reason  and  conscience,  higher  than  all  the  traditions 
of  his  fellow-clansmen. 

It  was  by  virtue  of  this  faith  in  the  infallible  inward 
voice  of  God  speaking  in  the  soul,  that  he  renounced  the 
bloody  rites  of  his  forefathers,  and  introduced  the  saving 
symbol  of  circumcision.  No  doubt  the  custom  of  offer- 
ing up  the  first-born  and  other  human  sacrifices,  which 
he  abjured  with  horror  and  prohibited  to  his  house- 
hold and  posterity,  was  also  originally  a  symbol ;  but  it 
was  an  immoral,  irrational,  impious  symbol.  Circum- 
cision recognized  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  former 
liuman  sacrifices — that  the  Natural  ought  to  be  lost  in  the 
Spiritual,  the  Finite  devoured  by  the  Infinite  ;  nay,  it 
may  have  been  a  compromise  w^itli  those  rites  ;  but  it  now 
received  a  moral  significance,  and  became  a  consecration 
of  the  children  by  their  parents  to  God  as  His  property. 
It  became  also  a  thankful  vow  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
to  train  their  children  in  God's  law. 

Doubtless  to  many  amonf]^  his  clansmen  and  neiixhbours, 
Abraham's  faith   and   courage  appeared  in   the  light  of 
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godless  philosophy,  arrogant  "  private  judgment,"  nay, 
criminal  insurrection  against  Moloch  and  his  priests. 
But  Abraham  possessed  this  faith  and  this  courage  be- 
cause he  had  recoirnized  throuo;h  his  reason  and  con- 
science  the  true  "  Moloch,"  the  real  "  King  "  and  "  Lord  " 
of  the  spiritual  world.  Who  speaks  to  Man,  His  image, 
through  his  spirit  and  conscience.  The  sense  of  rational 
moral  freedom  Avas  to  him  the  complement  or  necessary 
concomitant  of  an  inward  personal  faith  in  God.  This 
God,  and  Him  alone,  he  dared  to  adore.  Though  much 
tried  and  childless,  he  yet  clung  to  the  persuasion  that 
this  faith  would  not  die  out  with  himself,  but  would  be 
kept  alive  in  his  descendants,  and  through  them  imparted 
to  all  nations.  This  fidelity  to  conviction  he  had  already 
displayed  in  emigrating  from  his  native  home.  Already, 
when  crossing  the  Euphrates,  it  had  been  revealed  to  liini 
in  the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul,  that  this  faith  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  was  the  only  faith  that  had  a 
future  ;  a  sentiment  expressed  by  the  phrase  that  in  "  him 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  (or  know  them- 
selves to  be  blessed).^  Even  his  long  years  of  childless- 
ness failed  to  shake  his  trust ;  he  was  supported  by  his 
steadfast  belief ;  or,  as  it  is  said,  the  Lord  "  counted  it 
to  him  for  righteousness."  ^  But  that  earliest  word  of 
prophecy,  whose  deepest  meaning  it  was  reserved  for 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  disclose,  has  received  a  yet  grander 
fulfilment  during  the  lapse  of  the  last  two  thousand  years, 
than  that  which  it  had  already  received  when  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  records  that  lie  before  us.  Verily, 
all ''  famihes  of  the  earth  "  have  been  blessed  in  Abraham, 
as  declared  by  the  tradition  and  belief  of  the  Jews,  of  all 
Christian  and  Mahommedan  nations,  and  no  less  by  the 
testimony  of  universal  history.  Of  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Moslems  alike,  their  cherished  rehgious  convictions  and 
their  theory  of  the  universe  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
noble    form    of    Abraliam.      His    faith  is  the  common 

'  Genesis  xii.  3.  ^  Genesis  xv.  6. 
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liistorical  groundwork  of  their  religions  as  opposed  to  all 
idolatrous  worship.  It  is  Abraham's  conscientious  faith 
in  tlie  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  the  religious 
consciousness  evolved  out  of  that  faith,  "svhich  have 
transformed  the  world.  The  nations  which  have  made  it 
iheir  own  are  those  which  by  divine  and  hinnan  right 
govern  the  earth.  Thus  this  great  spiritual  deed  we  hold 
to  be  in  substance  strictly  historical,  for  it  is  in  harmony 
with  all  other  traits  of  Abraham's  life,  and  all  the  various 
historical  notices  of  him  find  in  it  tlieir  unity.  The 
theory  of  the  universe  held  by  this  man,  more  free  and 
spiritual  than  that  of  the  Jewish  Law,  found  for  the  first 
time  its  conscious  personal  realization  and  fulfdment  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  declared  to  the  Jews :  "  Your 
lather  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  he  saw  it,  and 
was  glad."  There  is  no  higher  example  of  faith  in  the 
Progress  of  Humanity  than  the  consciousness  of  tliis  man, 
who,  amidst  sharp  inward  conflicts  and  outward  battles 
with  the  idolatry  of  the  degenerate  Semites  around  him, 
holds  fast  his  confidence  in  the  reality  of  God's  voice 
speaking  through  lieason  and  Conscience,  wrestles  in  mind 
till  he  has  won  a  faith  in  tiie  living  God,  grasps  this  faith 
with  a  firm  hold,  and  grounds  upon  it  holy  customs  and 
laws  for  his  descendants,  and  lastly  beholds  in  hope  its 
establishment  hereafter  as  the  common  possession  of  all 
mankind.  Abraham  is  able  to  do  all  this,  because  he 
linds  the  warrant  for  his  faith  not  only  in  reason  and 
conscience  but  also  in  the  events  and  experiences  of  his 
life  ;  and  because  he  acts  in  obedience  to  this  faith.  This 
is  the  world-wide  import  of  Abraham's  faith  and  hope. 
As  the  oak  proceeds  from  the  acorn,  so  do  universally- 
observed  customs  proceed  from  a  Person ;  and  hence  we 
reverence,  in  Abraham,  a  great  personality  which  we  can 
understand  and  admire,  and  which  is,  moreover,  the  most 
ancient  with  which  histoiy  presents  us.  "\Vitli  him  com- 
mences Modern  History,  that  is  to  say,  the  history  of 
moral  personalities  and  tlnnr  infhiences. 
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What  we  possess  of  Abraham's  hfe  is  chiefly  the  epical 
account  dating  from  the  epoch  of  David  and  Solomon  ; 
but  some  valuable  details  have  been  added  by  an  editor 
of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  among  others  the  narration  of 
Abraham's  expedition  against  the  king  of  Sodom. ^  This 
document  alone  would  suffice  to  prove  that  Abraham  had 
a  real,  historical  existence,  and  was  therefore  the  great- 
grandfather of  Joseph.  For  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
story  of  that  expedition,  which  had  no  immediate  influ- 
ence on  the  fortunes  of  his  descendants,  should  have 
been  historically  transmitted  to  us,  if  the  personal  and 
family  history  of  Abraham  had  been  mythical,  as  is  no 
doubt  the  case  with  the  story  of  Abram,  the  father  of 
many  races,  contained  in  Gen.  xv.  1-4.  Belying  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  records  of  his  personal  life,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  account  of  Abraham's  vision 
after  his  sacrifice  is  based  on  an  ecstatic  fact,  of  which 
we  easily  discover  the  meaning,  if  we  regard  the  external 
details  as  merely  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  times, 
while  we  look  on  the  vision  superinduced  or  promoted 
by  their  means  as  the  main  fact,  and  see  in  it  a  quicken- 
ino-  of  the  soul's  consciousness  of  God.  To  sum  up  all  in 
one  sentence,  Abraham's  is  the  most  ancient  moral  per- 
sonality in  the  world's  history  ;  the  revelation  made  to  him 
was  like  all  true  revelation,  the  inward  working  of  God's 
Spirit  within  his  soul,  attested  to  him  by  its  intrinsic 
moral  reasonableness,  and  by  the  joy-inspiring  power  of 
his  faith  in  it ;  and  it  has  influenced  the  history  of  man- 
kind by  the  universal  adaptation  to  human  wants  of  its 
grand  idea,  which  has  made  it  operative  from  his  day  up 
to  our  own. 

^  Genesis  xiv. 
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SECTION    II. 

MOSES,    THE    LAWGIVER    AND    PROniET. 

1 .  The  Central  Point  in  the  3Josaic  Theory  of  the  Universe 
is  the  Directness  of  Mans  Consciousness  of  God. 

Moses,  our  second  representative  man,  is  an  unquestion- 
ably historical  personage  both  as  regards  the  accoinit  of 
his  orighi  and  of  tlie  events  of  his  life.  His  form  stands 
on  a  like  eminence  with  that  of  Abraham,  whose  great 
work  he  continued  on  the  wider  field  of  general  history. 
Though  more  judaic  and  specific  than  his  great  prede- 
cessor, more  a  man  of  action  than  a  seer,  yet,  in  his  inlhi- 
ence  on  the  religious  perceptions  of  mankhid  at  large, 
Moses  ranks  only  second  to  Abraham,  and  to  that  great 
divine  and  human  Person  Who  was  the  Fulfilment  of 
Abraham's  vision.  Moses  is  the  connecting  link  between 
those  two,  Abraham  and  Christ ;  although  by  his  limita- 
tions forming  in  some  eense  a  contrast  to  both  ;  for  his 
Law  was  the  schoolmaster,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
universal  gospel  of  the  love  of  God.  It  is  this  its  media- 
torial attitude  which  has  given  its  significance  to  the 
Mosaic  religion  and  Law,  and  determined  the  course  of 
its  development.  It  is  one  feature  of  this  development 
that  the  Abrahamic  religious  consciousness  should  ally 
itself  more  especially  witli  the  Sense  of  Nationality,  though 
not  renouncing  that  of  Humanity.  With  Moses,  as  with 
Abraham,  the  free  moral  law,  engraven  in  indelible  cha- 
racters upon  the  human  heart  by  reason  and  conscience, 
reposes  on  the  behef  that  mind  speaks  to  mind,  that  an 
eternal,  immediate  relation  subsists  between  God  and 
Man ;  a  ladder  reaching  from  heaven  to  earth.  But 
with  Moses,  the  leading  idea  that  shines  forth  both  in  his 
redeeming  work  and  in  his  precepts  is,  that  through 
this  faitli  in  God's  oi-der  of  the  world,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  1  is  people,  now  gi'oaning  in 
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wretched    bondao'e  ;    and    that    tliis   f\iith   is  destined  to 
become  the  corner-stone  at  once  of  civil  legislation  and 

o 

of  sacred  institutions.  Abraham's  theory  of  the  world 
builds  up  a  holy  race,  that  of  Moses,  a  great,  free  nation. 
While  the  individual  enlightened  man  is  to  exchange 
the  inward  and  outward  sway  of  j)hysical  necessity  for 
the  free  moral  law,  so  for  the  Commiuiity,  ethical  precept 
is  to  be  substituted  for  external  religious  observances  and 
the  empire  of  force.  Man,  with  his  free  moral  volition, 
stands  face  to  face  with  God,  Who  loves  him  and  demands 
his  love  in  return  ;  the  powers  of  nature  which  surround 
him  are  subject  to  that  God  Who  has  His  throne  in  the 
Spirit.  Even  his  physical  powers  and  the  external 
details  of  common  daily  life  may  and  ought  to  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  ethical  law  declaring  itself 
through  the  conscience.  Herein  consists  the  moral  free- 
dom of  man,  that  he  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  selfishness,  for  thereby  he  is  also  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  necessity,  from  the  physical  forces  within  and  around 
him,  and  soars  above  the  limits  of  finite  existence  up  to 
God  Himself.  Such  a  principle  contains  within  itself  the 
ideal  of  universality.  The  God  who  dwells  in  the  con- 
science is  the  only  true  God  of  all  mankind ;  for  this 
conscience  exists  in  each  human  breast,  or  has  existed 
there,  before  it  was  sinned  away.  The  gods  of  all  nations 
are  subject  to  him  ;  i.e.  all  special  national  consciousness 
is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  universal  law,  and  gradually 
to  expand  into  it.  This  truth  is  not  annulled  by  the 
circumstance  that  God  is  connected  by  a  special  bond 
with  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The 
covenant  of  God  with  Humanity  precedes  the  special 
covenant,  which  is  but  its  renewal  and  particular  applica- 
tion. Or  to  express  ourselves  in  philosophical  language, 
the  Transitory,  and  therefore  still  more  the  Particular,  has 
its  ultimate  ground  in  the  Permanent,  in  the  Idea  of  the 
Universal  Order,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  Moral  Con- 
sciousness.    And  this,  under  a  historical  form,  is  the  faith 
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of  tlie  Hebrews ;  the  belief  in  God's  coveiiaut  with  Adam 
and  witli  Noali. 

Now,  however  this  idea  may  seem  to  be  obscin'ed 
by  the  ontward  ordinances  which  were  evidently  ex- 
torted from  Moses  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
the  universal  human  element  to  be  restricted  by  Jewish 
narrowness  and  priestly  prescription,  yet  the  moral  spirit 
remains  free,  so  long  as  Israel  continues  faithful  to  tliat 
eternal  covenant  of  God  with  man,  which  is  mirrored  in 
His  covenant  with  the  elect  nation. 

This  theory  of  the  world  has  its  appropriate  symbol 
and  seal  in  that  name  of  God  which  is  revealed  to  Moses  : 
Jah-veh,  "  I  am  that  I  A3i  "  (or  that  I  shall  be)  :  ^  that 
is  to  say  :  "  I  am  Being,  the  Substance  of  all  things." 

That  which  we  have  indicated  as  the  fundamental 
thought  of  tliis  legislator,  corresponds  entirely  to  the  sin- 
gularly noble  personal  character  presented  to  us  in  the 
Epos  of  continuous  narrative  which  is  certainly  historical 
in  its  main  outlines.  It  is  incontestable  that  Moses  was 
a  man  brouglit  up  under  Egj'ptian  culture,  in  priestly 
and  royal  chicles,  whose  faith,  however,  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  foreign  learning,  nor  his  heart  to  be  cooled 
towards  his  people  by  the  splendours  of  a  court.  The 
oppression  of  his  native  race  gnaws  at  his  heart ;  he  slays 
an  Egyptian,  flees  into  the  wilderness,  but  retm'ns  on 
the  death  of  the  oppressor,  who  was  no  other  than  that 
scourge  of  humanity,  Eamesis,  the  son  of  Setlios.  He 
strives  with  the  stiH-necked  obduracy  of  the  succeeding 
Pharaoh,  and  confounds  his  priests  and  sorcerers  with 
tlie  power  of  the  Spirit ;  at  length  he  leads  his  people 
out  of  bondage  with  marvellous  success,  and  no  less  mar- 
vellous courage.  But  now  commences  for  him  the  much 
more  arduous  and  painful  warfare  Avith  the  unbelief  and 
stubbornness  of  a  people  who  have  been  barbarized  by 
oppression  and  sensuality.  Moses  becomes  the  object  of 
their  murmurs  ;  he  has  undertaken  impossibilities,  and  is 

'  Exodus  iii.  14,  lo. 
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too  stern  for  them.  Certainly  Moses  does  punish  severely, 
but  he  does  so  as  the  minister  of  a  divine  justice,  that  is 
intelligible  to  all,  and  alike  for  all,  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  punishment  cannot  be  remitted.  When  even 
his  own  brother  and  sister  murmur  a^'ainst  him  because 
he  has  given  them  an  Ethiopian  sister-in-law  without 
consulting  them,  and  msist  on  the  rights  conferred  by 
their  prophetic  dignity,  we  find  it  said :  "  Now  the  man 
Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  who  were  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,' ^  When  on  a  former  occasion  the 
people  had  angered  and  wounded  him  in  the  tenderest 
point  by  their  shameful  relapse  into  the  Semitic  idolatry 
of  the  Golden  Calf,  and  the  Lord  threatened  to  destroy 
them,  it  is  Moses  who  intercedes  for  his  brethren.  All 
his  righteous  indication  breaks  down  before  the  remem- 
brance  that  this  nation  is  still  the  object  of  God's  pro- 
mises, and  the  heir  of  a  rich  blessing.  He  will  rather 
die  with  his  people,  than  forsake  them  in  order  to  lead 
more  tractable  races  of  the  peninsula  into  the  promised 
land.  The  last  thing  that  he  thinks  of  is  to  spare  himself 
in  any  respect.  It  is  his  Midianitish  brother-in-law  who 
first  points  out  to  him  the  impossibility  of  transacting  all 
functions  in  his  own  person,  and  the  necessity  of  deputing 
the  Seventy  Elders  to  try  the  less  important  legal  causes. 
As  a  prophet  he  stands  high  above  all  others.  His 
brother  and  sister,  and  the  elders,  and  many  among  the 
people,  had  visions  (objects  beheld  under  the  influence  of 
inspiration  or  trance)  and  prophetic  dreams  ;  with  Moses 
alone  did  the  Lord  speak  "mouth  to  mouth,  even  ap- 
parently, and  not  in  dark  speeches."-  But  no  one  was 
further  than  Moses  from  any  jealousy  of  the  possession 
of  this  extraordinary  faculty.  When  it  was  reported  to 
him  that  men  were  prophesying  in  the  camp,  and  not  in 
the  tabernacle  alone,  he  exclaims  :  "  Enviest  thou  for 
my  sake  ?  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  pro- 
phets, and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them  !  "^ 

1  Numbers  xii.  3.  '^  Numbers  xii.  8.  ^  Numbers  xi.  29. 
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But  we  must  now  consider  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion which  is  never  used  afterwards  except  in  relation  to 
Elijali — namely,  that  he  had  seen  God.  The  account 
of  this  circumstance  which  we  have  before  us  is,  no 
doubt,  a  portion  of  the  epical  version  of  the  deeds 
and  life  of  Moses,  dating  from  the  period  after  Solomon ; 
but  it  is  in  any  case  of  the  greatest  importance  to  disen- 
gage the  philosophical  substance  from  its  poetic  investi- 
ture. After  the  relapse  of  the  people  into  the  idolatry  of 
the  Golden  Calf,  the  Lord  refuses  to  go  up  with  them. 
He  will  only  send  an  angel  before  them,  who  shall  drive 
out  the  Canaanites  from  the  land.^  The  Lord  adds  : 
"  Lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way."  The  Israelites  mourn 
and  humble  themselves.  The  narrative  then  proceeds  as 
follows  :  — 

Aud  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  See,  tliou  saycst  unto  me, 
Bring  up  this  people  :  and  thou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom 
thou  wilt  send  with  me.  Yet  thou  hast  said,  I  know  thee  by 
name,  and  thou  hast  also  found  grace  in  my  sight. 

Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  shew  me  now  thy  way,  that  I  may  know  thee,  that  I  may 
find  grace  in  thy  sight:  and  consider  that  this  nation  is  thy  people. 

And  he  said,  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give 
thee  rest. 

And  he  said  unto  him.  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry 
us  not  up  hence. 

For  wherein  shall  it  be  known  here  tlmt  I  and  Xhy  people 
have  found  grace  in  thy  sight?  is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest  with 
us?  so  shall  we  be  separated,  I  and  thy  people,  from  all  the 
people  that  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  tlie  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  will  do  this  thinof  also  that 
thou  hast  spoken  :  for  thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I 
know  thee  by  name. 

And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  shew  me  thy  glory. 

And  he  said,  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee, 
and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ;  and  will 
be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  shew  mercy 
on  whom  I  will  shew  mercy. 

'  Exodus  xxxiii.  2,  3. 
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And  he  said,  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face :  for  there  shall  do 
man  see  me,  and  live. 

Aud  the  Lord  said.  Behold  there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou 
shalt  stand  upon  a  rock  : 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth  by,  that  I 
will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my 
hand  while  I  pass  by: 

And  I  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back 
parts :   but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen.^ 

*  The  actual  appearing  of  the  Lord  is  related  in  the 
following  chapter.  Moses  presents  himself  the  next 
morning  on  the  top  of  Sinai  : — 

And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him 
there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed.  The 
Lord,  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth. 

Keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  trans- 
gression and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ; 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon 
the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth 
generation. 

And  Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head  toward  the  earth, 
and  worshipped. 2 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  that  in  this  wonderful  ac- 
count the  "  Presence  "  or  "  Face  "  of  God  is  distinguished 
from  his  angel.  The  promise  to  send  his  angel  does  not 
content  Moses,  but  that  of  his  "  presence  "  does  perfectly  ; 
this  is  considered  as  equivalent  with  God,  both  by  the 
Lord  Himself  and  by  Moses.  He  now  prays  that  he  may 
behold  God's  glory,  that  he  may  know  of  a  surety  that 
God  Himself  went  up  with  them.  The  Lord  vouchsafes 
him  this  manifestation  in  the  form  of  a  vision  of  Himself 
after  He  has  passed  by.  After  the  Lord  has  pronounced 
His  holy  Name,  Jahveh,  while  Moses  veils  his  face,  he  shall 
look  upon  the  Lord  from  behind  when  He  is  in  the  act  of 
vanishing.     Now  the  inmost  essence  of  the  Divine  Name 

^  Exodus  xxxiii.  12-23.  '  Exodus  xxxiv.  5-8. 
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is  Mercy  and  Love,  riigliteousness  receives  a  blessing 
even  to  the  remotest  generations,  but  the  divine  order  of 
the  world  confronts  guilt  in  tlie  shape  of  divine  retribution, 
which  involves  in  one  common  ruin  children  and  chil- 
dren's children,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions. Tlius  the  final  victory  of  Good  remains  secure, 
and  the  pious  man  finds  peace  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
inmost  relation  of  God  to  the  human  race  is  one  of  mercy 
and  love.  The  purely  spiritual  interpretation  assigned  to- 
the  divine  Name  spares  us  the  necessity  of  refuting  any 
childish  notions  of  corporeity,  as  though  the  narrative 
meant  to  assert  that  the  seer  beheld  the  back  of  a  God- 
man,  or  that  the  angels  or  messengers  of  God  were  only 
lovely  children  with  wings.  Such  conceptions  are  as 
foreign  to  the  Bible  as  they  are  repugnant  to  reason  and 
good  taste.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  we  do  not  exhaust 
the  intellectual  import  of  the  passage  by  the  simple  em- 
ployment of  ethical  terms.  The  antithesis  between  "  the 
face  "  and  "  the  back  "  of  the  Lord  admits  of  no  such  in- 
terpretation, but  leads  us  into  the  sphere  of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  finite  and  infinite  Beincy.  Thus  its  substratum 
is  metaphysical ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  tliat  its  intel- 
lectual sense  should  be  metaphysical  as  regards  its  form ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  Moses,  or  at  least  the  earliest  voucher 
for  our  present  narrative,  Avas  conscious  of  the  meta- 
physical scope  of  his  behef  But  it  is  worth  our  pains  to 
enter  somewhat  more  at  large  into  tliis  question. 

God  can  never  think  anything  else  than  Himself,  there- 
fore Mind,  Eeason,  as  tlie  object  of  His  thouglit.  This 
objective  thouglit  of  Himself  may,  therefore,  be  called 
the  reflection  of  the  Divine  Being,  or,  again,  His  face,  His 
countenance.  But  the  Visible  Universe  is  also  a  mirror 
or  reflection  of  Him,  and  still  more  so,  Man,  the  image  of 
God.  Now  we  must  absolutely  reject  tlie  idea  tliat 
either  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  the  Old  Testament  re- 
presentations, it  is  God's  thought  or  vision  of  Himself 
wliich  is  meant  by  the  expression  His  "  face."     The  con- 
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templation  of  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  equally  with  the 
antithesis  and  unity  of  Being  and  Thought,  is  something 
altogether  alien  to  the  Jewish  sphere  of  rehgious  concep- 
tion.    Still  less  should  we  be  justified,  nay,  it  would  be 
altogether  irrational,  to    imagine  any    reference  in  the 
present  passage  to  the  Christian  unity  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.     For  this  presupposes  the  personality  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  the  founding  of  his  Church  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  humanity  and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  Trinity  has  grown  up  out 
of  those  two  great  facts,  combined  with  the  Logos-doctrine 
of  St.    John's   Gospel.     All  that  is  said  of  "  wisdom  " 
(Sophia)  in  the  Alexandrine  "  Book  of  Wisdom,"  which 
goes  beyond  the  famous  passage  in  the  eighth  cliapter  of 
Proverbs,  has  been  the  fruit  of  HeUenic  and,  in  fact,  of 
Platonic    religious    ideas.     The    Old   Testament   knows 
nothing  whatever  of  a  divine  triad,  whether  in  a  purely 
metaphysical   or    a    metaphysico-historical    sense.     Tlie 
Spirit  of  God  is  an  attribute  of  the  One  God,  considered 
in  reference  to  His  relations  towards  the  universe.     In 
the  passage  under  consideration,  therefore,  the  beholding 
of  the  Lord  from  behind  must  refer  either  to  the  reflec- 
tion of  Him  in  the  Kosmos  of  Nature  or  the  Kosmos  of 
Humanity.     The  same  holds  good  of  all  the  other  passages 
in  the  Mosaic  writings,  that  is  to  say,  the  books  contain- 
ing tJie  life  of  Moses.     Among  these,  the  first  that  comes 
under  our  consideration  is  that  revelation  already  referred 
to  which  must  have  been  the  source  of  the  Mosaic  appel- 
lation of  the  Deity,  namely,  "  I  am  Being."     To  the  same 
source  points  the  expression  :  "  My  name  is  in  Him,"  used 
of  the  angel  that  should  be  sent  to  guide  the  people.^ 
Li  this  passage  the  "angel"  is  not  as  yet  distinguished  from 
the  "  presence  "  of  the  Lord.     For  it  is  said  of  him,  "  Be- 
hold, I  send  an  angel  before  thee.  .  .  .  Beware  of  him, 

^  Exodus  xxiii.  20,  21. — Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before  tliee,  to  keep 
thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon 
your  transgressions  :  for  my  name  is  in  him. 
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and  obey  liis  voice  ;  provoke  liim  not,  for  lie  Avill  not  pardon 
your  transgressions  :  for  my  name  is  in  liim."  We  have, 
therefore,  a  process  of  development  in  this  conception, 
but  only  in  a  mythical  form.  Thus  neither  the  name  of 
Jehovah  nor  this  use  of  the  expression,  the  name  of  God, 
justify  us  in  assuming  the  consciousness  of  meta])hysical 
conceptions.  Where  then  should  we  seek  for  the  true 
interpretation  but  in  that  field  which  is  always  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Hebrew  religious  consciousness,  and  the  parent 
soil  of  its  deepest  roots  ?  The  expression  face  or  counten- 
ance of  God  corresponds  to  the  Japhetic  word  providentia, 
27ronoia,  or  Providence.  This  mode  of  expression  rather 
brinf^s  before  us  the  act  of  thinkiuo-  or  knowiniz,  while 
the  Semitic  phrase  fixes  our  eye,  as  it  were,  on  the  hiero- 
glyphic picture  of  the  Thought  itself  The  Face  of  God  is 
therefore,  to  speak  after  our  flishion,  the  Eternal  Thought 
or  Counsel  according  to  which  He  governs  the  universe, 
in  other  words,  the  Moral  Order  of  the  Avorld.  This  is 
God's  vision  of  the  universe,  and  His  alone.  Its  antithesis 
or  reverse  side  will  signify,  therefore,  the  visible  and 
actually  realized  Moral  Order  of  .the  world  ;  that  is  to  say, 
our  knowledge  of  God  derived  from  His  mode  of  action  in 
the  guidance  of  human  afiairs,  in  virtue  of  which  He  assures 
the  victory  to  good  over  evil,  while  what  is  immoral  con- 
ducts to  ruin,  and,  notwithstanding  temporary  success,  has 
its  frightful  issue  in  annihilation.  Man  cannot  stand  fiice 
to  face  with  Divine  Providence,  because  he  is  unable  to 
imite  in  his  reason  the  objects  which  are  there  united,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  constrained  to  separate  them.  This 
is  precisely  what  the  later  Christian  tliinkers  have  called 
the  inscrutable  counsel  of  God.  It  is  the  idea  which 
one  of  the  deepest  and  most  pious  Christian  thinkers,  the 
poet  Gottfried  Arnold,  expresses  in  the  exquisite  hymn  : 

How  blest  to  all  Thy  followers,  Lord,  the  road 

By  which  Hk^i  lead'st  them  on,  yet  oft  how  strange — 

a   strain   quite  in  unison  with   the   spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
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sentiment,  but  which  combines  with  that  the  metaphysical 
depth  of  the  Aryan,  when  the  poet  further  sings  : — 

No  human  laws  can  bind  Thy  Spirit,  Lord, 

That  reason  or  opinion  frame  for  us  ; 
The  knot  of  doubt  is  sever'd  by  thy  sword. 

Or  falls  unravell'd  if  Thou  wiliest  thus. 
The  strongest  bonds  are  weak  to  Thee,  0  God, 

All  sinks  and  fails  that  would  Thy  course  oppose  ; 

Thy  lightest  word  can  quell  Thy  stoutest  foes. 
And  desert  paths  are  by  thy  footsteps  trod. 

What  human  prudence  fondly  strives  to  bind, 
Thy  wisdom  sunders  far  as  east  from  west ; 

Who  long  beneath  the  yoke  of  man  have  pined, 
Thy  hand  exalteth  high  above  the  rest. 

The  world  would  scatter,  Thou  dost  union  give ; 

She  breaks,  Thou  buildest;  what  she  builds  is  made 
A  ruin'd  heap  ;  her  light  is  nought  but  shade  ; 

Her  dead  Thy  Spirit  calls  to  rise  and  live.^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  man  looks  from  behind  on  what  is 
accomplished,  the  path  of  God  in  the  unfolding  of  events 

the  history  of  the  past  which  has  turned  its  back  upon 

^^s — then  do  we  perceive  the  wisdom  of  God's  ways,  and 
adore  with  gratitude  the  eternal  justice. 

If  we  adopt  this  view  of  what  is  meant  by  the  behold- 
ino-  of  the  Lord  from  behind,  then  the  revelation  pro- 
claimed  by  His  voice,  when  he  passed  before  Moses,  may 
be  thus  interpreted  :  God  is  the  righteous  avenger  of 
evil,  but  yet  he  is  pre-eminently  eternal  love  and  mercy. 
This  brings  us  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Hebrew  theory 
of  the  universe,  and  assuredly  also  of  the  personal  faith  of 
Moses,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Jewish  prophets,  whose  like 
did  not  arise  again  in  Israel.  Following  this  interpreta- 
tion, we  are  able  to  explain  the  famous  expression  that 
"  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
speaketh  with  his  friend," ^  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  said: 

'  Lyra  Germanica,  vol.i.  p.  175.  -  Exodus  xxxiii.  11. 
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"  Witli  him  will  I  speak  nioutli  to  mouth,  even  apparently 
and  not  in  dark  speeches  :  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord 
shall  he  behold."  '  Namely,  in  His  immediate  and  com- 
])lete  essential  reflex,  not  in  single  instances  of  Di\nne 
power  exercised  through  the  intervention  of  the  natural 
agencies  which  are  combined  in  man.  From  such  an 
intervention,  such  a  secondary  and  inferential  conscious- 
ness of  God,  proceeded  the  trances  and  dream-visions  of 
the  other  prophetic  minds  that  appeared  at  that  date 
among  the  people. 

This  account  lands  us  in  the  very  core  of  the  indivi- 
duality of  Moses.  In  the  history  of  the  epoch  succeeding 
that  of  Moses,  we  find  the  prophetic  element  among  the 
Jews  ever  more  and  more  severed  from  legislature  and 
military  functions,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  up  to  that  of 
the  kiufjs  with  their  wise  men,  who  are  distinijuished 
both  from  the  prophets  and  the  priests.  But  the  prophet 
himself  is  gradually  transformed  from  an  inspired  orator, 
who  makes  himself  intelhgible  by  figures  of  speech  and 
outward  symbols,  not  only  into  an  argiunentative  preacher, 
but  into  an  aesthetic  author.  Now  Moses  was  a  seer, 
such  as  none  other  after  him  ;  but  his  most  distinctive 
characteristic  was  thoughtful,  judicious,  moral  action 
in  the  exigencies  of  life  around  him.  He  knew,  as  no 
other  did,  how  to  find  the  way  from  his  visions  into  the 
actual  world,  how  to  turn  thought  into  deed.  Finally,  he 
is  the  sole  example  in  history,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Washington,  of  one  wdio  rose  to  be  the  deliverer  and 
leader  of  his  people,  without  making  himself  or  his  family 
lords  over  them.  The  commonwealth  which  he  founded 
lested,  like  that  of  the  Pilgrim-Fathers,  on  the  sense  of 
tlie  supremacy  of  God.  He  regarded  his  nation  as  the 
})eople  of  God,  consecrated  to  the  diffusion  of  God's 
counsels  of  righteousness  and  truth  over  the  whole  earth. 
Thus  Moses  was  not  alone  the  counsellor  of  his  nation, 
but  also   its  hero,  lawgiver,  king,  general,  and,  at  the 

*  Numbers  xii.  8. 
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same  time,  a  citizen  among  citizens.  But  he  was  all  these 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.  Thus  those  other 
seers  around  him  could  only  attain  a  correct  insight  into 
realities  by  the  help  of  a  mediator.  Moses,  in  the  highest 
moments  of  his  consciousness,  both  saw  actual  prac- 
tical realities,  and  possessed  the  power  of  carrying  into 
effect  as  a  leader,  what  has  first  been  revealed  to  him 
as  a  seer. 

Could  this  be  more  clearly  and  profoundly  expressed, 
in  accordance  with  Semitic  phraseology,  than  by  the 
terms  used  ?  From  a  consciousness  of  God  thus  profound, 
thus  spiritual,  sprang  that  courage  to  undertake  his 
redeeming  work,  and  that  persistency  in  carrying  it  out 
by  which  Moses  is  distinguished.  It  was  this  conscious- 
ness that  gave  birth  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
are  the  application  of  the  Moral  Law  to  the  relations  of 
the  Jewish  people  towards  God  and  then-  neighbour, 
nay,  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  regulations  of  the 
lawgiver.  The  summing  up  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  the  two  great  precepts  to  love  God  above  all  and  his 
neighbour  as  himself  is  indeed  probably  in  its  present 
formula  the  utterance  of  a  later  age,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Christ  to  unite  these  two  precepts  in  the  single  focus 
of  the  Divine  love  ;  ^  but  this  formula  springs  directly 
from  the  conscious  thought  of  the  great  Eeformer.  The 
idea  of  humanity  underlies  all  the  Mosaic  superstructure. 
The  noble  saying,  "  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger  ;  for 
ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  is  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole  character  of  Moses. 

2.  The  Humane  Religious  Consciousness   in  the  Mosaic 
Ritual.    Azazel  and  Satan. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  complete  our  description 
of  the  Mosaic  theory  of  the  uni\'erse  by  a  representation 
of  the  great   human   ideas   which  underlie  the  Mosaic 

1  Matthew  xxii.  37, 
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ritual,  and  form  at  once  for  people  and  priests,  the  back- 
ground of  the  wider  spiritual  development  of  this  nation 
and  of  humanity.  We  refer  to  the  order  of  worship,  the 
sacrifices  and  expiations,  with  all  tlie  other  sacred  rites 
and  usaofes  of  tlie  Hebrews,  which  in  tlieir  essential 
substance  indubitably  rest  u})on  the  ordinance  of  Moses. 
'.I'hey  are  the  most  ancient  prophecies  vouchsafed  by  the 
Spirit  of  His  footsteps  through  the  ages. 

The  views  held  by  any  nation  concerning  the  destinies 
of  Man,  whether  the  individual  or  the  race — therefore 
their  theory  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the  world — are  inse]:)a- 
rably  intertwined  with  tlieir  religious  consciousness.  But 
the  existence  of  a  Moral  Order  of  the  world  presupposes  a 
Conscious  Moral  Will  and  an  Eternal  Thought  as  its 
iifroinid  and  orii-in.  Now  who  can  know  the  end  and  aim 
of  Humanity  but  he  who  knows  its  origin  ?  In  whom 
lives  the  idea  of  a  true  progress,  but  in  him  who  has 
perceived  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  things  finite  is  the 
Infinite,  and  that  Mind  is  the  final  purpose  of  all  the 
developments  of  Physical  Nature  ? 

The  connection  of  these  ideas  is  more  than  ordinarily 
close  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  Nothino-  is  so  essential  to 
oin-  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  conception  of  Humanity 
as  the  meaning  of  those  sacrificial  and  ritual  observances 
which,  from  Moses  onwards,  more  and  more  environ  the 
whole  life  of  the  Jews.  The  genius  of  this  nation  for  the 
(organization  of  the  social  community  in  its  religious 
aspect,  is  a  great  historical  fact ;  in  the  strictly  political 
.sphere,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  never  advanced 
much  beyond  a  confederation  of  tribes.  When  hard 
])ressed  by  their  foes  and  Aveaiy  of  the  hierarchical 
government  of  Samuel,  the  aspiration  after  national  unity 
impelled  the  people  to  set  up  a  hereditary  kingdom  ;  but 
in  the  Jewish  monarchy  the  priesthood  was  the  only 
legal  counterpoise  to  the  unlimited  sway  of  the  sovereign. 
The  princes  or  nobles  of  the  people  had  no  legal  poAver  ; 
neither  lV)r  them  nor  for  the  populace  was  there  any  mutual 
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compact  or  "  covenant  "  with  the  king.  Both  the  compact 
and  the  mutual  strife  were  all  between  the  priesthood 
(or  theocratically  expressed,  between  God)  and  the  king. 
It  never  entered  Samuel's  head,  in  raisimr  Saul  to  the 
throne,  to  make  any  stipulations  on  behalf  of  the  people, 
who  had,  nevertheless,  always  been  free,  and  had  governed 
themselves  according  to  their  several  tribes  and  families. 
Neither  for  the  individual  nor  the  nation  does  the  hierarchy 
constitute  any  bulwark  against  the  king,  nor  the  king 
against  the  hierarchy.  The  former  relies  upon  his  body- 
guard, consisting  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  latter 
upon  the  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  sanctuary  which  it 
has  arrogated  to  itself. 

The  root-idea  of  the  Mosaic  worship,  which  constitutes 
its  importance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  springs  from 
the  intuition  of  the  eternal,  indefeasible,  immediate,  ex- 
clusive covenant  of  God  with  man  ;  the  covenant  of  the 
One  Eternal  Creator,  Avhose  finite  imao-e  dwells  in  man : 
whose  voice  speaks  in  his  conscience.  The  human  spirit 
is  distinct  from  God  by  its  finite  limitations,  without 
being  thereby  cut  off  from  Him  ;  for  finite  nature  is  the 
will  of  God,  corporeity  the  "  end  of  His  ways."  Nothing 
can  alienate  man  from  God  but  the  sin  of  his  ungodly  free- 
will, his  self-seeking.  In  the  Bible,  sin  is  not  (as  in  the 
Koran)  represented  as  a  pre-existing  doom,  consequent 
upon  a  fall  of  tlie  soul  in  an  earlier  state  of  existence, 
but  as  the  voluntary  act  of  man  upon  this  earth.  In 
this  state  of  alienation,  to  whicli  every  mortal  is  by  nature 
liable,  and  from  which  he  suffers  in  one  way  or  another, 
man's  consciousness  of  God  still  survives.  He  is  reminded 
of  God  by  the  soft  voice  of  the  silently  speaking,  warn- 
ing conscience,  and  by  the  innate  yearnings  of  his  soul. 
Through  his  conscience  and  his  reason,  God  is  recognized 
by  man  ;  it  is  not  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  indica- 
tions of  physical  nature  that  God's  immediate  presence  is 
revealed  to  him ;  He  reveals  himself  to  man  himself. 
Tlie  people  inquire  of  God  tlirough   His  prophets  and 
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seers.  He  answers  the  inquirer  eitlier  through  their 
intervention  or  directly.  Tiie  divine  oracle  is  delivered 
by  means  of  a  vision  ;  it  may  be  through  the  dream  of  a 
sleeper,  or  through  flashes  of  spiritual  illumination  and 
ecstasies  occurring  in  a  waking  state :  for  in  both  the 
man  is  conscious  of  his  own  immediate  contact  with  the 
Deity,  without  the  mediatorship  of  priests  or  physical 
causes.  Under  this  consciousness  of  the  Eternal  Presence, 
he  beholds  the  future,  not  like  the  soothsayers  in  refer- 
ence to  mere  outward  events,  but  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  souLand  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom. 

On  his  side,  man  seals  this  communion  by  prayer,  the 
consecrated  lansaiafre  of  adoration.  But  he  feels  con- 
strained  to  devise  some  objective  expression  of  liis  self- 
surrender  and  his  sorrow  at  the  alienation  fi'om  God; 
some  artistic  re]:)resentati(^n,  in  fact,  of  his  emotions.  The 
most  vivid  and  objective,  although  figurative  mode  of 
elTec'tiiig  this  is  by  the  act  of  sacrifice,  which  is  the  material 
svmbol  of  the  vow.  The  ofTerinc^  of  Himself,  of  His  own 
will,  is  shadowed  forth,  or  embodied,  as  it  were,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  gifts  which  man  has  received  from  God. 
The  husbandman  brings  his  sheaves,  the  herdsman  the 
flower  of  his  flock.  The  fire  consumes  the  finite  offering, 
as  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  symbol  it  is,  consumes  the 
evil  of  this  finite  sphere  ;  hence  it  is  often  called  fire  from 
heaven.  By  this  act,  the  Covenant  between  God  and 
man  is  sealed.  God  willeth  tliat  man  should  live,  and 
that  he  should  learn  to  discern  God's  justice  and  love  in 
the  moral  order  of  the  world.  Of  this  kind  is  the  sacrifice 
of  Cain  and  Abel  ^ ;  such  is  the  sacrifice  of  Xoah  ^ ;  such 
the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.^ 

Through  the  law,  the  sense  of  sin  and  guilt  is  brought 
out  into  stron";  relief.  The  idea  of  the  oriiiinal  sacrifice 
was  the  offering  of  Self,  and  was  at  once  an  image  of  the 
nunihilation  of  all  sinful  desires,  and  ;i  thankful  consecra- 


'  Genesi-i  iv.  3-5.         "^  Genesis  viii.  2()-22.  ^  Genesis  xxii.  1-14. 
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tion  of  tlie  life.  Hence  this  sacrifice  entirely  consumed  by 
fire,  if  it  was  a  bloody  one,  therefore  pecuHarly  solemn, 
was  called  with  vivid  and  deep  significance,  the  Holocaust, 
whole  burnt-offering  or  wave-offering,  Tliis  remained 
the  daily  offering,  the  continual  act  of  sacrifice.  Of  a 
similar  nature  was  the  so-called  meat-offering,  i.  e.  the 
gifts  consisting  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  what  was 
l)repared  from  them.  For  this  also,  wlien  in  its  most  com- 
plete form,  namely,  when  offered  by  a  priest,  was  entirely 
consumed,  nothing  was  left  over  for  the  common  sacrificial 
repast.  Now,  beside  this  whole  burnt-offering  as  a  general 
symbol  of  self-surrender,  we  find  two  sorts  of  special 
sacrifices,  which  are  the  separate  expression  of  the  two 
elements  combined  in  the  former ;  thanks  and  expia- 
tion. In  tlie  whole  burnt-offerinw,  the  thanksOTvinix  is 
certainly  the  leading  idea,  regarded  as  the  pledge  of 
tiie  reconciliation  with  God,  but  does  not  exhaust  its 
sio;nificance. 

On  this  subject,  one  point,  however,  demands  a  special 
consideration.  Among  the  sacrificial  rites  we  find  one 
ancient  usage  derived  from  the  Elohim  theology,  which 
some  liave  interpreted  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the 
evil  spirit.  JSTow  it  is  impossible  that  Moses  could  have 
suffered  such  a  rite  to  be  perpetuated  ;  but  it  had  at  no 
time  existed  among  this  nation.  From  what  we  now 
know  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  as  a  matter  of  fact 
authenticated  by  their  remains,  compared  with  what  we 
liave  tln^ough  similar  means  learnt  respecting  that  of  the 
rhcEnicians  and  Chaldeans,  we  are  in  a  position  to  assert 
that  a  contrary  interpretation  is  the  historical  truth. 

In  the  remarkable  description  of  tlie  great  yearly  sin- 
offering  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  it  is  said  that 
on  tiie  day  of  atonement  (the  tentli  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  therefore  near  tlie  autumnal  equinox)  two  goats 
shall  be  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle.  Then  shall  the  high  priest  "  cast  lots  upon 
the  two  goats ;  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  for 
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Aznzel.  And  lie  sliall  bring  the  goat  upon  -wliicli  the 
Lord's  lot  fell  and  offer  him  for  a  sin-offering.  Vmt  the 
goat  on  which  tlie  lot  fell  to  Azazel/  shall  be  presented 
alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him, 
and  to  send  him  away  to  Azazel  in  the  wilderness."  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald  that,  according  to  the 
orthography  of  the  text  of  most  of  the  ancient  MSS., 
this  word  Azazel,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible, 
ought  to  mean  the  Averter.  But  the  analogy  of  other 
proper  names,  both  according  to  the  Jewish  traditions 
(such  as  Samuel,  Ilazael,  Gabriel),  and  according  to  the 
mythology  of  the  heathen  Semitic  tribes,  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  name  was  originally  pronounced  'Hasasel 
('Hazaz'el='Hazazel),  the  power  of  El,  the  Strong 
God.  Now,  this  name  originally  signifies  none  else  but 
God  Himself;  God  in  Ilis  power,  in  His  almightiness,  as 
the  averter  of  evil.  Moses  might,  therefore,  very  well  by 
the  side  of  the  great  atonement  which  he  connected  with 
the  holy  place,  retain  also  the  sacrifice  practised  by  their 
nomad  forefathers ;  who,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fearful 
curse  and  of  the  atonement  drove  out  into  the  wilderness, 
everywhere  near  at  hand,  a  goat  as  a  sacrifice  to  God, 
the  Mighty  One.  The  God  of  power  is  also  the  avenger 
of  sin ;  and  He  Avho  averts  the  evil  can  also  suffer  it 
to  overtake  us,  send  it  down  upon  us.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  natural  history  of  symbolical 
religion,  that  that  almighty  power  should  appear  as  the 
avenging  God,  as  the  awful,  unapproachable,  consuming 
power.  Close  upon  this  borders  the  fear  of  Him  as  the 
Destroyer,  the  Consumer. 

This  is  the  place  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  true 
conception  of  the  Jewish  Satan.  The  idea  of  Satan,  i.  e. 
"the  adversary,"  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  same  region  of 
thought,  but  it  springs  from  a  different  conception,  and 
one  which  is  proved  by  the  purely  appellative,  abstract 

•  Translated  in  lln'  Enjj-lisli  vor>;ii)n,  the  scape-ffoat — Tr. 
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meaning  of  tlie  word  to  have  arisen  at  a  comparatively 
late  date.  But  Satan  himself  is  old,  dating  from  the 
earliest  Hebrew  times,  and  very  probably  from  the  Sem- 
itic antiquity  that  preceded  them.  Nothing  is  more 
groundless  than  the  commonly-received  notion  that  the 
Jews  who  were  so  zealous  for  their  Law,  during  their 
captivity  borrowed  the  idea  of  Satan  from  the  Chaldeans 
w^hom  in  every  point  of  view  they  abhorred  ;  or  even  from 
the  Persians,  among  whom  they  never  lived  !  This  assump- 
tion of  the  last  century  rests  upon  completely  uncon- 
firmed, not  to  say  baseless  presuppositions  concerning 
the  religious  history  of  those  countries  ;  combined  with  an 
equally  unphilosophic  and  unhistorical  theory  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  heathen  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
adhering  to  their  law  ;  who,  however,  evidently  believed 
in  Satan  as  a  doctrine  handed  down  from  their  fathers 
and  not  from  the  idolaters.  The  description  of  good  and 
bad  spirits  around  God's  throne,  which  assuredly  existed 
in  the  same  shape  in  the  ancient  popular  book  of  Job,  as 
in  our  present  artistic  and  prophetic  version,  is  found  also 
as  a  popular  idea  needing  no  explanation,  so  early  as  the 
first  Book  of  Kings,  in  the  remarkable  and  awfully  grand 
passage  occurring  in  the  22nd  Chapter.  In  this,  no  doubt 
substantially  historical,  tradition  of  the  discourse  of  Mi- 
caiah,  the  man  of  God,  to  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  before 
their  disastrous  expedition  against  the  Syrian,  it  is  said  : 

I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven  standing  by  him  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left. 

And  the  Lord  said,  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may 
go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-gilead  ?  And  one  said  on  this  manner, 
and  another  said  on  that  manner. 

And  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the  Lord,  and 
said,  I  will  persuade  him. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Wherewith  ?  And  he  said,  I 
will  go  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets.  And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail 
also  :  go  forth,  and  do  so. 

Now  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in 
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the  mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets,  and  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
evil  concerning  thee.^ 

lie  Avhom  God  ^villet]l  to  destroy  is  brought  to  bis 
doom  in  the  most  fearful  mode,  when  it  is  by  the  abuse 
of  the  proplietic  gift  in  himself  or  in  others.  Thus  it  is 
now-a-days  with  the  gamblers  and  swindlers  on  our  Ex- 
changes, for  whom  the  telegraph  is  not  enough.  They 
inquire  of  clairvoyants,  and  they  receive  for  answer  the 
rcilcction  of  their  own  selfisli  desires  and  malitjnant 
wishes.  This  is  what  is  meant  in  Sciipture  by  witchcraft 
and  its  punishment.  Both  are  in  the  man  himself.  The 
Satan,  ?.  e.  adversary — accuser — who  stands  beside  the 
man  brought  up  for  judgment,  is  his  sins;  "his  con- 
science also  bearing  witness,  and  his  thoughts  between 
themselves  accusinj^  or  else  excusing?  one  another."  ^ 
Thus  is  Satan  the  servant  of  God^  in  the  moral  order  of 
the  Avorld,  and  Azazel  is  God's  retributive  justice.  The 
poet  of  the  eigliteenth  Psalm  utters  a  profound  trutli 
when  he  says  ;  "  With  the  pure  Thou  wilt  sliow  Thyself 
pure,  and  with  the  froward  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself 
froward."  Thus  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  re- 
specting Azazel  and  the  sin-offering  will  be  tliis:  whether, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  the  Israelites  before  the  time  of 
Moses  liad  lost  the  primitive  idea  of  Azazel,  and  fallen 
into  tlie  false  conception  of  him,  as  a  spirit  distinct  from 
the  true  God,  who  was  the  object  of  Abraham's  worshi]), 
we  do  not  know.  But  evidently  any  such  pernicious 
error  must  have  vanished  under  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
The  worship  of  the  one  God  was  the  primary  article  of  the 
law,  and  pervades  all  the  religious  ordinances ;  the  goat 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  Azazel  in  tlie  wilderness  was 
dedicated  before  Jehovah's  holy  of  holies,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  other  which  was  burnt  there  as  a  sacrifice.* 

^  1  Kings  xxii.  19-23.  '  Romans  ii.  15.     See  marginal  rendering. 

'  Job  i.  6. 

^  Compare  with  tlie  above  the  article  in  the  "Thesaurus"  of  Oesenius, 
p.  1012  ;  iilso  Ewald'd  "  Lehrbi;ch,"Oto  Ausgabe,  §  158,  and  "Alterthuuier," 
S.  402  fg. 
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This  was  the  meaning  of  tlie  great  sin-olTering.  The  sins 
of  the  people  were  laid  upon  the  goat  that  was  cast  out  to 
perish,  as  well  as  upon  the  one  that  the  fire  consumed. 

The  continual  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  the 
temple  service,  was  a  burnt-offering  in  the  sense  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  worship.  The  Passover,  likewise,  was  a 
sacrifice  of  the  same  kind  ;  not  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  as 
Ilengstenberg  has  even  recently  maintained.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  eaten, 
with  the  idea  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  which  was  to  be 
entirely  destroyed,  as  with  that  of  the  Holocaust.  Every 
sacrifice  that  is  truly  symbolical  must  be  typical.  That 
is  to  say,  when  accompanied  by  prayer  and  regarded  as 
a  symbol  of  self- surrender,  it  points  onward  like  every 
emblem,  to  its  future  realization.  It  is  not  the  religious 
element  in  the  act  of  worship  that  is  destined  to  pass 
away  but  the  pre-figurative.  A  presentiment  of  this 
gleams  out  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover,  as  a  sign  of 
thankfulness  for  God's  power  and  love  in  salvation  and 
redemption  ;  but  still  more  in  the  sacrifice  of  atonement. 
For,  in  so  far  as  the  reality  of  sin  is  recognized, — and  this 
is  the  fundamental  assumption  of  aU  rehgions,  but  in  a 
special  sense  of  the  Jewish — so  must  also  the  reality  of 
its  removal  be  acknowledged,  consequent  upon  the  act  of 
free  self-surrender  springing  from  thankfnl  love  towards 
God ;  Whom  to  love  with  all  the  heart  and  all  the  powers 
of  tlie  mind  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  commandments, — as 
is  expressly  said  in  the  spirit  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  tliat  the  ceremonial  law,  instead 
of  serving  as  a  schoolmaster  to  the  Spirit,  and  leading  to 
inward  purity  of  heart,  had  an  inherent  tendency  so  to 
operate  upon  an  uncultured  people,  vacillating  between 
the  adoration  of  physical  nature  and  the  reverence  for 
forms,  that  legal  oljservance  might  easily  take  the  place  of 
morality  and  true  righteousness,  or  "justification."  The 
fear  of  transgressing  the  law  sup[)lanted  the  genuine 
horror  of  sin.     Now,  to  counteract  this  tendency,  both  in 
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individuals  and  in  tlio  nation,  was  the  function  of  the 
pro[)liets ;  a  function  which  constituted  tlieni  the  motive 
force  in  the  advancement  of  human  progress.^ 


SECTION  III. 

ELIJAH,    THE    SEEH    AND    PROniET,    IN    THE    KINGDOM    OF    ISRAEL. 

Tlie  faith  wliicli  animated  Abraliam  and  Moses  led  to 
the  setting  apart,  first  of  a  patriarchal  family,  then  of  a 
conspicuous  historical  nation,  consecrated  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  That  faith  consisted  essentially  in  the 
moral  conviction  that  throuojh  God  alone  is  the  human 
mind  able  to  understand  the  nature  and  histoiy  of  present 
realities  ;  therefore  that  the  Spirit  is  truth,  and  that  truth 
is  moral,  commanding  us  to  adore  Ilnu  Who  alone  is 
Holy,  and  to  practise  His  holiness  in  our  actual  life.  It 
was  this  ftiith  that  supported  those  valiant  and  undaunted 
heroes,  Joshua  and  the  Judges  of  the  twelve  Tribes,  by 
whom  the  people  that  had  been  delivered  out  of  Egypt 
Avere  established  in  the  promised  land  of  their  fathers, 
and  then  organized,  defended  and  comforted.  These  are 
the  "  elder  prophets,"  as  the  Jews  denominate  the  scrip- 
tural writings  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  to  the  two  Books 
of  Kings,  which  the  Christians  regard,  much  to  their  dis- 
advantage, as  historical  works.  None,  however,  of  these 
great  characters  of  the  republican  period,  rise  to  a  level 
with  Moses,  cither  in  the  range  of  their  ideas  or  in  his- 
torical importance.     In  none  do  we  perceive  any  of  those 

'  In  seeking  after  tlie  symbolical  meaning'  of  the  individual  prescriptions 
relating  to  Divine  worship,  Biilir  often  appears  to  me  to  go  too  far  in  his 
"  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus  "  (:2  liiinde,  1837).  But  he  deseiTes 
honourable  acknowledgments  for  having  put  to  silence  the  idle  assertion 
that  the  Mosaic  institutions  were  borrowed  from  oilier  sources  and  had  no 
inlierent  idea  of  their  own,  and  for  having  demonstrated  their  originality 
witli  great  learning  and  ingenuity.  It  is  strange  that  Ilengstenberg,  in 
controverting  their  supposed  derivation  from  Semitic  sources,  should  have 
revived  Spener's  unfortunate  theory  of  their  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  Egj'ptians. 
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grand  ideas  that  mould  the  course  of  liistory.  The  great 
human  consciousness  of  God,  that  had  been  kindled  in 
his  nation  by  Moses,  sank  under  the  pressure  of  their 
divisions,  their  sensuality,  tlieir  idolatry.  It  needed  a 
monarchy  to  restore  the  consciousness  of  national  unity. 
David  was  in  his  youth  a  brilliant  example  of  proplietic 
inspiration  ;  and  when  he  became  king,  he  had  men  of  the 
Spirit  around  him,  to  whose  counsels  he  listened  in  his 
better  years.  But  it  was  the  mournful,  portentous  seve- 
rance of  the  northern  tribes  from  Judah  that  first  awoke 
the  longing  for  the  restoration  of  Israel's  unity,  and  with 
it,  those  men  of  the  Spirit  who  in  faith  strove  after  all  that 
was  highest,  and  for  its  sake  preached  and  worked,  lived 
and  died.  The  historical  phenomenon  of  prophecy  in  its 
narrower  sense,  as  it  developed  itself  in  the  two  separate 
kingdoms,  was  the  offspring  of  their  aspirations  and  of  that 
great  conception  of  the  Moral  Kosmos.  In  the  earlier 
times,  prophecy  did  not  take  a  literary  shape,  but  found 
utterance  in  discourse  and  acts.  Those  men  of  the  Spirit 
exliibit  a  conception  of  the  universe  akin  to  that  of 
Moses,  in  virtue  of  which  they  place  themselves  on  a  level 
with  rulers  and  warriors,  and  often  by  their  rebukes  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  both  princes  and  people,  in 
strugijling  to  uphold  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  against  the 
legal  formalisms  of  the  priests,  against  tlie  preponderance 
of  outward  observances,  and  against  the  popular  corrup- 
tion and  tendency  to  fall  away  from  monotheism.  Above 
aU  these  men  towers  the  noble  form  of  Elijah,  who 
flourished  in  the  kingdom  nf  Israel  about  900  B.C. 

The  narratives  concerning  this  wonderful  man  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  two  Books  of  Kings  in  a 
late  shape,  in  which  we  easily  can  trace  a  mingling  of 
slender  historical  notices  with  popular  legend.  In  fact, 
the  events  that  took  place  in  the  separate  northern  kingdom 
were  originally  altogether  foreign  to  the  Jewish  annals 
and  traditions,  and  were  only  inserted  in  them  at  a  later 
period,  when  they  had    already  acquired  their  present 
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sliai)0  tliroiigh  the  embcllisliincnt  and  looseness  of  popular 
legend.  ]3ut  we  know  quite  enough  of  Elijah  to  recog- 
nize in  him  the  seer  of  his  age,  and  a  man  in  Avliuni 
inspiration  assumed  its  highest  and  most  energetic 
aspect.  lie  alone  of  all  mortal  men  since  Moses  had  seen 
God,  as  Moses  had  done,  who  like  him  was  at  once  a 
seer  and  a  mighty  man  of  deeds.  Elijah  was  the  only- 
one  left  alive,  after  the  bloody  persecution  of  the  prophets, 
in  Avhicli  the  idolatrous  tyrant  Ahab  had  revelled  with 
his  bloodthirsty  wife,  Jezebel,  the  Phoenician.  After 
having  long  kept  himself  in  concealment  while  the  land 
was  languishing  under  drought  and  flxmine,  Elijah  at  last 
appears  before  the  tyrant,  and  induces  him  to  suffer  an 
appeal  to  God  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  to  judge 
between  him  and  the  850  priests  of  Baal  and  Astarte, 
whom  Jezebel  maintained.  The  priests  of  Baal  with 
their  orgiastic  ceremonies,  are  ])ut  to  shame  by  the  simple 
prayer  of  the  prophet  of  Judah,  issuing  from  his  reason  and 
conscience.  Moved  by  Elijah,  the  people  at  God's  com- 
mand slay  the  idolatrous  priests  at  the  brook  Kishon. 
The  infuriated  Jezebel  swears  instant  death  to  the  popular 
hero.  He  flees  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  where,  in  mortal 
exhaustion,  he  is  refreshed  by  gentle  slumber  and  miracu- 
lously fed  till  he  reaches  Sinai,  the  Mount  of  God.  There, 
while  passing  the  night  in  a  cavern  on  Mount  Horeb,  he, 
the  only  prophet  left  alive,  persecuted,  a  fugitive,  destitute 
of  all  human  aid  and  hope,  is  made  aware  of  the  presence 
of  God,  and  experiences  His  immediate  divine  consolation 
in  his  heart : 

And  behold,  the  Loed  passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong 
wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before 
the  Lord  ;  but  the  Loud  was  not  in  the  wind:  and  after  the 
wind,  an  earthcjuake ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  eartli(|uake : 
and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  iu  the 
fire  :  and  after  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.' 


*  1  Kings  xix.  11,  12. 
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The  Deity  whose  voice  he  hears  resides,  therefore,  not 
in  the  powers  of  nature,  but  in  the  spirit,  in  the  depths 
of  the  heart ;  and  His  divine  voice  proclaims  the  over- 
throw of  evil  and  the  fnial  triumph  of  goodness  and  right- 
eousness among  men.  Such  is,  at  all  events,  the  substan- 
tial philosophical  import  of  this  deeply  significant  narrative. 
In  the  same  sense  must  we  understand  the  story  of  how 
the  prophet  of  Israel  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  tyran- 
nical rulers  of  his  country,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  movements  of  his  age,  in  the  unfaltering  persuasion 
that  he  was  called  of  God  to  this  work.  We  read  that 
soon  after  this  occurrence,  Elijah  adopted  Elisha  as  his 
successor  hi  the  prophetic  office  ;  that  is  to  say,  entrusted 
to  him  thtj  furtherance  of  his  plans,  even,  if  necessary,  by 
recourse  to  violent  measures,  for  the  overthrow  of  idolatry 
in  Israel  and  the  maintenance  of  faith  in  the  true  God. 
It  is  matter  of  history,  that  in  order  to  root  out  the  old 
dynasty,  Elisha  foretold  to  the  regicide  Hazacl  that 
he  should  be  king  ;  and  stirred  him  up  to  make  war 
upon  Israel,  and  that  Elisha's  disciple  anointed  the 
iniquitous  Jehu, 

To  return  to  Elijah's  divine  vision.  We  find  in  it  the 
double  origin  of  our  intuition  of  God  recognized  and 
taught.  God  is  beheld  only  in  the  miracles  of  Nature  and 
in  the  miracle  of  his  Moral  Law.  The  manifestations  of 
His  almighty  power  in  Nature  lay  hold  of  us  with  wonder- 
fid  force,  but  the  Lord  is  not  in  them.  Their  speech  only 
tells  of  Him  from  without ;  "  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear," 
as  Job  says.  His  inward  voice  must  be  added  to  this, 
and  this  is  the  soft  whisper  that  penetrates  the  soid 
like  a  breath  of  gentle  wind  in  the  hush  that  comes 
between  the  thunder  and  the  hurricane.  He  alone  truly 
perceives  God  who  believes  in  His  goodness  and  love  ;  but 
no  one  can  truly  believe  in  these,  who  has  not  recognized 
them  to  be  the  moral  law  of  the  universe,  and  made  them 
the  standard  of  his  own  volition  and  acts.  In  later  times, 
Elijah   was  regarded   as  the   hero  of  faith  :    a  mighty 
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Deliverer  of  liis  people,  fearless  in  life  and  in  death.  Thus 
the  Book  of  Maccabees  says  :  "  Elias  for  being  zealous 
and  fervent  for  the  law  was  taken  up  into  heaven  ; "  ^  and 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  exclaims  :  "  0  Elias,  how  wast  thou 
honoured  in  thy  wondrous  deed  !  and  who  may  glory  like 
unto  thee!"^  In  the  times  of  the  Persians,  the  prophet 
Malachi  looks  up  to  him  as  the  promised  Saviour  of  the 
oppressed  and  captive  nation,  who  should  appear  u[)on 
earth  before  the  day  of  judgment.  "  Behold,  I  v/ill  send 
you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  :  and  he  shall  turn  tlie  heart 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the 
earth  with  a  curse."  ^ 

The  people  thought  they  beheld  Elijah  in  the  Baptist, 
but  he  said  plainly :  "  I  am  not  Elias."  And  yet  Jesus 
declared  with  perfect  justice,  taking  this  belief  in  its 
spiritual  aspect :  "  If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  EHas,  which 
was  for  to  come."  These  words  of  Christ  give  us  the 
surest  and  safest  clue  by  which  to  understand  the  words 
of  Malachi,  and  all  similar  prophecies.  But  we  are  unable 
to  give  their  true  application  to  the  words  of  Jesus  unless 
we  take  the  prophecies  in  a  spiritual,  i.e.  a  rational  sense. 
How  easy  was  it  to  seize  upon  this  saying  from  the  point 
of  view  adopted  by  ancient  and  modern  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  to  make  it  the  pretext  for  accusing  Jesus 
of  perverting  the  word  of  God  ;  of  unbelief  on  the  one  hand, 
or  on  the  other,  of  hypocrisy,  deceit,  fanaticism !  "Either," 
could  they  say,  "  thou  believest  the  prophecy  or  thou  dost 
not ;  here  there  is  no  room  for  subjective  interpretation, 
or  for  evasive  modes  of  speech  ;  come  hither,  speak  plainly 
and  give  its  due  either  to  thepo])ular  creed,  or  to  reason." 
This  was  how  h}q:)ocritcs,  sophists,  and  blockheads  reasoned 
in  His  day  ;  and  so  do  they  reason  in  all  ages  ! 

'  1  -Macciibees  ii.  58.         ^  Ecclesiasticus  xlviii.  4.         ^  Mjilachi,  iv.  5,  G. 
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SECTION   IV. 

JEREMIAH,  THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  STATE  IN  ITS  DECLINE  AND  FALL. 
JEREMIAH  AND  THE  SERVANT  OF  THE  LORD. 

Jeremiah  lived  in  an  era  of  decadence,  and  his  poetry 
does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the  preceding  centuries. 
Prophecy  expands  itself  into  contemplation,  and  tlie 
language  of  contemplation  is  unrhythmical  speech,  or 
prose.  But  in  him,  too,  we  find  that  union  of  sound,  sober 
sense  in  thought,  admonition,  and  action,  witli  the  faculty 
of  second-sight,  whicli  forms  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  His  possession  of  this  latter  en- 
dowment is  witnessed  by  many  of  his  sayings,  especially 
his  final  announcement  of  the  Seventy  Years'  Captivity,  and 
the  fate  of  the  armed  host  who  fled  to  Egypt  for  refuge. 
But  as  a  popular  leader  in  action,  a  fearless  and  in- 
corruptible counsellor  of  his  monarch,  and  a  self-devoted 
patriot,  Jeremiah  stands  alone  on  an  unapproachable 
eminence.  Energetic  in  action,  immovable  in  conviction, 
clear  in  his  perception  of  the  hopeless  state  of  the  nation 
and  polity,  devoid  of  all  illusion,  even  the  noblest,  he  is  at 
all  times  the  very  type  of  a  seer,  standing  in  uninterrupted 
converse  with  God,  continually  pleading  with  Him  tlie 
cause  of  his  people.  His  profound  grief  is  ennobled  into 
the  sublimest  sadness  by  the  steadfastness  of  his  purpose. 
It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  his 
character  and  his  writings.  A  priest  like  Ezekiel,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  a  true  man  of  the  people,  a  citizen,  and 
a  human  beinsj. 

Of  no  other  prophet  is  tlie  personal  history  so  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  his  nation.  We  see  him  wliile 
still  a  youth  receiving  his  prophetic  call  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah  (626  B.C.).  This  took  place  prior  to  the 
great  political  event  of  the  age — the  restoration  of  a  pure 
worship.  The  king,  well-meaning,  but  not  equal  to  the 
emergencies  of  the  time,  and  therefore  doomed  to  ruin. 
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tlioiight  to  arrest  by  this  outward  reform  tlie  dis- 
organization of  society,  and  tlie  downfall  of  the  comnion- 
■wealtli.  The  prophet,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on 
repentance  and  purification  of  the  heart,  and  this  he  did 
not  find  among  the  people  and  still  less  in  the  court. 
Thence  he  kept  silence  during  that  well-meant  effort, 
which  did  not  touch  the  core  of  the  evil,  nor  retard  the 
impending  destruction.  After  the  noble-hearted  king 
liad  fallen  at  Megiddo,  in  battle  against  Egypt,  and  his 
unhappy  son  Jehoahaz  had  been  led  away  into  captivity 
never  to  return,  then  the  prophet's  voice  was  heaixl  once 
more,  and  he  poin^ed  forth  first  his  lamentations,  and  then 
liis  denunciations  of  woe  on  the  unworthy  Jehoiakim, 
whom  tlie  conqueror  had  placed  on  the  throne.  The 
tyrant  did  not  at  that  time  venture  to  put  his  bold  re- 
prover to  death  as  he  did  the  prophet  Urijah  ;  but  he 
deliberately  threw  tlie  book  of  his  prophecies  into  the 
fire.  The  prophet,  with  unabated  courage  and  faith, 
wrote  the  whole  over  again,  and  proclaimed  in  still 
stronger  terms  the  approaching  overthrow  of  the  king 
and  his  idolatrous  subjects.  He  foretold  the  irresistible 
inroad  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  vanity  of  reliance  upon 
Egypt ;  predictions  which  were  but  too  soon  fullilled  by 
the  battle  of  Circesium.  When  the  blow  of  fate  had 
fallen,  Jeremiah  continued  his  mission  by  sounding  in  the 
ears  of  the  people  his  warnings,  persuasions,  threatenings, 
while  he  fervently  besought  the  Lord  for  mercy  on  the 
impenitent  souls  who,  in  their  blindness,  perceived  not 
the  coming  destruction.  Eloquent  and  wise  as  the 
noblest  statesmen  of  Athens  and  Ixome,  he  towers  fiir 
above  Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  Cicero  and  Cato,  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  his  own  nation,  he 
beholds  that  of  Humanity,  and  beyond  the  straits  and 
anguish  of  the  present  looks  out  into  the  clear  regions 
of  eternity.  Along  with  the  burning  love  of  his  own 
countiy  he  bears  in  his  breast  a  like  warm  solicitude  for 
the  eternal  salvation  of  mankind  ;  and  Ix'vond  the  settinc: 
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sun  of  his  nation,  he  descries  the  dawn  of  a  kingdom 
of  God,  bearing  the  promise  of  redemption  and  restoration 
to  the  people  of  IsraeL  Never  have  any  man's  patriotism 
and  faith  been  put  to  severer  tests.  Cast  into  prison  for 
his  indefatigable  zeal  and  fidelity,  he  curses  the  day  of 
his  birth,  but  his  prophecy  remains  unchanged.  More 
plainly  than  ever  he  announces  that  Jerusalem  shall  be 
conquered,  and  the  people  carried  away  into  banishment 
and  slavery  unto  the  third  generation.  The  monorch 
and  people  are  roused  to  fury  ;  he  is  accused  of  mortal 
crime,  but  rescued  with  difficulty  by  a  friend,  and  placed 
in  concealment.  So  pass  eleven  disastrous  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  Jehoiakim,  amidst  the  mournful 
anticipations  of  Jeremiah,  mounts  the  tottering  throne,  to 
be  hurled  from  it  three  months  later  in  penalty  for  his 
revolt,  and  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  with  ten 
thousand  of  the  Jewish  nobles.  Now  follow  eleven  more 
years  of  misery  under  Zedekiah.  The  weak-minded  king 
is  not  ill  disposed,  but  he  is  simply  an  incapable  monarch. 
Outwardly  pious,  he  has  neither  insight  nor  resolution,  for 
want  of  moral  earnestness,  to  choose  between  the  truthful 
but  rough-spoken  seer  and  the  many  false  prophets  who 
promise  him  power  and  prosperity.  Jeremiah  redoubles 
his  zeal.  He  consoles  the  captives  in  Babylon  with  loving 
promises  ;  he  w'arns  those  who  have  been  left  behind 
of  the  inevitable  calamities  impending ;  he  assures  their 
troubled  hearts  of  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  the  people 
when  they  shall  have  been  purified  by  their  ahlictions. 
When  the  enemy  is  already  drawing  nigh  to  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  he  purchases  a  field  in  pledge  of  his  immovable 
faith  in  the  ultimate  deliverance  ;  and  he  does  so  without 
a  murmur,  though  his  own  patrimony  was  lying  waste, 
-and  the  priestly  citizens  of  his  native  town  were  reviling 
and  persecuting  him. 

But  the  infatuated  nation  was  deaf  to  every  voice  of 
truth  and  justice.  At  the  time  of  the  siege,  they  seemed 
for  a  moment  inclined  to  consider  theii^  ways ;  they  pro- 
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claimed  the  long  neglected  year  of  jubilee,  and  liberated 
the  debtors  of  their  own  people  held  to  bondage  ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  besiegers  retired  from  the  city  to  meet 
the  advancing  Egyptian  army,  when  they  recalled  the 
concession  too  long  delayed,  and  in  the  madness  of  their 
self-confidence  reduced  to  serfdom  again  their  scarcely 
emancipated  brethren.  The  indignant  prophet  now 
proclaimed  to  these  sinners  the  inevitable  and  speedy 
retribution  of  their  hard-heartedness,  the  ignominious 
death  of  Zedekiah  and  his  adherents,  and  the  havoc  of 
temple,  city,  and  land.  This  enraged  the  nobles,  who 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  for  sedition  and  insurrection, 
scourged  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  king,  seized  with 
consternation,  issued  a  secret  command  that  Jeremiah 
should  be  brought  to  him  out  of  the  prison.  Then  he 
learnt  from  the  lips  incapable  of  smooth  deceit,  how 
he  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
Babylon.  The  king  was  struck,  if  not  with  reverence 
for  the  holy  man,  yet  at  least  with  commiseration  for  his 
undeserved  suflerings.  He  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in 
the  outer  court  of  the  prison,  and  supplied  with  food 
duriufj  the  dreadful  famine  that  was  raging.  But  the 
princes  clamoured  for  his  blood  as  a  traitor  (no  doubt 
simply  to  uphold  the  cause  of  order),  and  the  king,  power- 
less to  resist  through  liis  own  feebleness  of  character, 
surrendered  him  into  their  hands.  They  now  took  him 
and  cast  him  into  a  pit  full  of  mire,  that  his  voice  might 
no  longer  be  heard,  and  he  might  die  by  the  most 
agonizing  of  slow  tortures.  But  the  king  could  not  give 
him  up,  and  privately  ordered  him  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
l)it.  It  was  done,  but  the  seer,  justly  incensed  by  the 
miserable  weakness  of  his  master,  refused  to  let  him  hear 
his  prophetic  voice  again,  and  stood  dumb  before  him. 
Zedekiah  swore  an  oath  to  protect  him,  and  on  this 
received  his  last  woi'ds  of  counsel,  which  of  course  he 
followed  as  little  as  on  previous  occasions.  But  he 
ordered  Jeremiah  to  be  ke[)t  in  safety  in  tlie  outer  court 
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of  tlie  prison.  The  day  arrived  when  tlie  doom  pro- 
nounced on  the  God-forsalven  city  should  be  fulfilled ; 
but  this  did  not  end  the  afflictions  of  Jeremiah.  The 
Babylonish  viceroy  released  him  from  his  fetters  and  set 
him  at  hberty.  But  the  faithful  patriot  refused  to  sever 
his  fate  from  that  of  his  nation,  and  repaired  to  Gedaliah, 
the  son  of  his  former  protector,  Aliikam,  around  whom 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had  not  been  carried  away 
had  gathered  themselves,  and  among  these  the  king's 
daughters.  Ishmael,  a  Jewish  captain  bribed  by  Baalis, 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  treacherously  slays  Gedaliah  and 
his  friends.  A  new  leader  arises  who  expels  Ishmael  and 
his  band  of  traitors,  and  places  himself  at  the  ]iead  of  the 
remaining  Jews ;  but  the  party  now  in  the  ascendant, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Babylonian  conqueror  for 
the  murder  of  the  governor  he  had  set  over  them,  rejected 
with  idiotic  obstinacy  Gedaliah's  wise  plan  of  remaining 
in  the  land,  and  tilling  it  that  it  might  be  preserved  from 
utter  desolation.  The  people  resolved  to  emigrate  to 
Egypt,  but  before  doing  so  asked  counsel  of  the  man  of 
God,  binding  themselves  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  fol- 
low his  advice,  of  course  with  the  mental  reservation  of 
adopting  the  course  they  thought  best.  For  when  the 
prophet  commanded  them  to  stay  where  they  were,  tliey 
did  not  obey  him,  but  gathering  together  the  whole  rem- 
nant of  the  army  and  people  wlio  had  followed  Gedaliah, 
took  their  departure  to  Tahpanhes,  the  fortified  frontier 
town  of  Egypt,  carrying  with  them  the  prophet  and  his 
faithful  disciple,  Baruch.^  Arrived  there,  Jeremiah 
foretold  to  them,  and  to  the  king  with  whom  they  had 
taken  refuge,  their  coming  overthrow  and  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  idolatry. 

The  year  of  his  arrival  in  Egypt  was  the  two-and- 
fortieth  of  his  mission ;  a  period  of  incessant  courageous 
labours,  amid  unspeakable  woes,  whose  length  is  almost 
unexampled  in   history.      The   Christian  Fathers  found 

y  Jeremiah  xliii. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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the  tradition  concerning  liis  end,  that  lie  was  stoned  to 
death  at  Talipaiihes  by  his  enraged  fellow-countrymen  as 
a  blasphemer.  This  report  has  great  internal  probability 
in  its  favour,  and  perhaps  derives  some  support  from  the 
Eabbinical  tradition  that  Jeremiah  was  carried  away  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  along  Avith  Baruch  ;  a  story 
which  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  documentary  history. 
It  would  be  very  comprehensible  that  the  Jews  should 
seek  to  conceal  that  last  crime  against  their  prophet,  who, 
as  we  shall  see,  survived  in  the  popidar  belief,  as  the 
Saint  and  Intercessor  of  his  people.  This  would  also 
explain  the  silence  of  the  prudent  Josephus. 

What  a  life  !  Forty  years  of  incessant  activity  in  the 
most  laborious  of  .all  vocations,  that  of  spiritual  minis- 
tration to  a  self-seeking  and  obdurate  generation  and  a 
royal  house  which  had  lost  even  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation !  Ehjah  was  borne  away  from  the  conspiracy 
to  take  his  life  and  from  earth  itself.  Jeremiah  survived 
all  the  calamities  of  his  people,  only  to  experience  still 
sharper  sorrows.  Other  prophets  before  him  had  uttered 
predictions  as  seers,  and  then  withdrawn  from  publicity  ; 
some  had  committed  nothing  to  writing,  but  their  winged 
words  had  struck  root  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers. 
Jeremiah  was  a  fearless  preacher  before  people  and  princes 
and  royalty  itself ;  he  was  the  most  distinguished  writer 
of  his  time,  his  counsels  were  heard  on  the  highest  political 
matters,  although  often  not  followed  or  not  laiderstood. 
And  when  from  time  to  time  he  desired  to  withtkaw  from 
the  luxurious  capital,  or  to  escape  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  court  and  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  priesthood  of 
Jerusalem,  what  did  he  find  in  the  city  of  the  Levites 
which  was  his  home?  "For  even  thy  brethren,  and  the 
house  of  thy  father,  even  they  have  dealt  treacherously 
with  thee  ;  yea,  they  have  called  a  multitude  after  thee  : 
believe  them  not,  though  they  speak  fair  words  unto  thee 
saith  the  Lord."  ^     And  the  prophet  was  acutely  sensitive 

*  Jeremiah  xii.  6. 
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to  the  malice  of  others.  "  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual," 
he  exclaims  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  "  and  my  wound 
incurable  ?  "  ^  Thus  at  length  the  affliction  of  his  heart, 
far  heavier  than  that  of  Job,  breaks  forth  into  words, 
and  his  long  pent-up  grief  pours  itself  forth  in  loud 
lamentations.  He  complains  that  God  has  laid  upon  him 
too  heavy  a  burden  ;  nay,  like  Job,  he  curses  the  day  of 
his  birth.  But  yet  in  the  same  breath  he  utters  the 
humble  confession  of  his  own  weakness,  and  his  supplica- 
tion to  God  for  streuQ-th. 

0  LoBD,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived  :  thou  art 
stronger  than  I,  and  hast  prevailed  :  I  am  in  derision  daily, 
every  one  mocketh  me.  For  since  I  spake,  I  cried  out,  I  cried 
violence  and  spoil ;  because  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  made  a 
reproach  unto  me,  and  a  derision,  daily.  Then  I  said,  I  will  not 
make  mention  of  him,  nor  speak  any  more  in  his  name.  But 
his  word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my 
bones,  and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay. 
For  I  heard  the  defaming  of  many,  fear  on  every  side.  Eeport, 
say  they,  and  we  will  report  it.  All  my  familiars  watched  for 
my  halting,  saying,  Peradventure  he  will  be  enticed,  and  we 
shall  prevail  against  him,  and  we  shall  take  our  revenge  on  him. 
But  the  Lord  is  with  me  as  a  mighty  terrible  One  :  therefore 
my  persecutors  shall  stumble,  and  they  shall  not  prevail.^ 

Wliat  loyalty  and  faith  amid  the  deepest  darkness  of 
his  soul !  What  a  quick  return  to  courageous  action  !  At 
length  comes  the  sharpest  trial.  He  is  thrown  into  prison 
during  the  last  weeks  of  the  siege,  and  after  the  taking  of 
the  city  is  forcibly  carried  away  by  the  insurgent  Jews 
into  Egypt.  But  no  word  of  impatience  escapes  him 
during  these  last  fearfid  days,  nor  of  anger  against  the 
outrage  offered  him  by  those  whom  he  had  striven  to  serve. 

His  death  corresponds  to  his  life.  Although  a  veil 
rests  upon  his  murder,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he 
came  to  his  end  by  violent  means  ;  and  that  the  unbend- 
ing aged  seer,  the  faithful  lover  of  his  people,  perished  as 

'  Jeremiab.  xv,  18.  ^  Jeremiah  xx.  7-11. 
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a  criminal  and  blasphemer  !  Such  a  character — Cassandra 
and  Demosthenes  in  one,  and  more  than  both  put  to- 
gether— cannot  perish  either  out  of  tlie  memory  of  his 
nation  or  of  liistory.  Ilis  efTorts,  deeds,  and  sufTerings 
are  the  common  possession  of  all  mankind.  And  he  has 
not  been  forgotten.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord  he  bore  the 
title  of  "  that  prophet ;"  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
be  and  P^lijah  shoidd  reappear  to  herald  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah.  Judas  Maccabeus  saw  him  in  his  dream 
"  exceeding  glorious,"  standing  by  the  throne  of  God,  as 
the  prophet  who  "  is  a  lover  of  the  brethren,  and  who 
prayeth  much  for  the  people  and  for  the  holy  city."  ^  But 
we  believe  we  can  prove  further,  that  this  reverential 
awe  with  which  the  sacred  poet  was  regarded  began 
very  soon  after  his  death,  thanks  to  the  enthusiastic 
affection  of  his  dearest  disciple. 


Jeremiah  and  the  Servant  of  the  Lord. 

^V^10  is  the  SERVANT  OF  GOD  [or,  as  our  Luther's  translation 
lias  it,  the  slave  of  God],  in  the  fifty-second  and  fifty-third 
chapters  of  Isaiah  ?  The  man  who  passing  to  liis  glory 
through  humiliation,  persecution  and  deadly  perils  ending 
in  an  expiatory  martyrdom,  is  to  bring  the  faithful  sons 
of  Israel,  nay  distant  Gentile  peoples  also  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  make  them  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  ?  In  the  majestic  picture  of  this  servant 
of  God,  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  with 
them  the  believers  of  succeeding  Christian  centuries,  have 
with  one  consent  recognized  a  pro})lietic  delineation  of 
the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  institution 
of  a  new  covenant,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  new  king- 
dom of  God.  And,  assuredly,  they  have  not  been  deceived 
in  so  doing.  Jesus  tlie  Clirist  never  had  a  nobler  ante- 
type  than  in  that  sufferer,  nor  any  prophet  a  more  pro- 

'  2  Maccabees  xv.  V\,  14. 
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plietic  forerunner.  But  that  does  not  relieve  us  of  the 
question,  what  man  in  past  history  is  represented  under 
these  hneaments,  and  especially  as  one  whom  his  contem- 
poraries saw  and  knew,  yet  at  tlie  time  understood 
neither  himself  nor  his  high  mission  ?  The  interpretation 
of  this  chapter  which  has  become  current  in  the  Church, 
sets  the  untenableness  of  the  received  theological  formulas 
in  the  clearest  light.  It  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous 
view  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  except  against, 
that  prophecy  is  based  upon  the  annihilation  of  history 
and  of  any  sober  consideration  of  the  facts  it  presents,  and 
not  rather  in  the  divine  illumination  shed  upon  those 
facts ;  a  view  which,  claiming  to  declare  the  dictates  of 
the  Spirit,  falls  into  slavery  to  the  letter,  and,  while  it 
appeals  to  the  letter,  treaels  under  foot  the  literal  sense. 
And  then,  alas !  its  adherents  proceed  to  demand  the 
reception  of  this  error  as  an  act  and  badge  of  faith  ! 

This  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  a  typical  one  also  for 
the  history  of  theological  exegesis.  With  all  the  earlier 
prophets,  we  have  seen  how  the  presence  of  prophetic 
gifts  and  inspiration  manifested  itself  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  possessor  recognized  through  the  veil  of  the 
temporal  the  Eternal — behind  the  imperfect  the  Perfect — 
in  the  passing  events  of  earthly  existence  the  presages  of 
a  heavenly  life.  That  this  was  actually  the  case  in  the 
present  instance  in  the  highest  degi^ee, — that  the  Prophet 
is  sjDcaking  of  a  man  whom  the  nation  had  beheld  and 
known,  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  the  unprejudiced 
reader,  so  soon  as  he  open  his  eyes,  and  attentively  con- 
siders this  chapter  in  connection  with  what  precedes  and 
follows  it. 

The  conviction  of  this  truth,  and  hence  the  untenable- 
ness of  the  older  scholastic  interpretation  was  (on  this 
account)  acknowledged  with  praiseworthy  candour  by 
truth-loving  and  truth-seeking  inquirers  of  the  last  century, 
who,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Hugo  Grotius,  applied 
the  laws  of  philological  and  historical  criticism  to  this 
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chapter.  Most  of  tliese  scholars,  liowever,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  reaction  against  scholasticism,  fell  into  the 
equally  untenable  interpretation  of  many  Jewish  exposi- 
tors, who,  because  the  expression  "  Servant  of  the  Lord  " 
has  been  used  by  Jeremiah  and  in  several  preceding 
chapters  of  Isaiah^  to  designate  the  people  of  Israel  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Gentiles,  have  supposed  that  it  is 
they  who  were  denoted  by  this  ajipellation  in  the  present 
chapter.  JSTow,  since  it  is  evident  that  this  interpretation 
cannot  be  carried  out  consistently,  inasmuch  as  the  nation  is 
here  placed  in  antithesis  to  that  servant  of  God,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  maintain  that  this  term  is  to  be  understood 
either  of  the  prophetic  body,  or  of  the  believing  part  of 
the  nation  in  contradistinction  to  the  blinded  or  unbelieving 
part.  But,  in  the  first  place,  such  a  meaning  of  the  term 
cannot  be  demonstrated  either  from  these  passages  or  any 
others,  and  has  very  slight  philological  arguments  in  its 
favour.  In  the  second  place,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
no  one,  on  the  first  unprejudiced  glance,  would  be  able  to 
divest  himself  of  the  impression  that  it  is  a  person  who 
is  here  placed  before  us,  and  not  a  collectivity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
servant  of  God  are  to  belong  to  the  past,  and,  moreover,  to 
a  recent  period  stiU  living  in  the  memory  of  the  writer 
and  his  contemporaries.  All  the  suffeiings  of  the  great 
and  holy  confessor  are  referred  to  this  proximate  past,  as 
all  his  glory  is  to  the  future.  The  writer  and  many  of 
his  feUow-countrymen  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  know  of 
his  cruel  death  and  ignominious  sepulture.  Thus  both 
these  expositions  of  our  text  are  untenable,  requiring  for 
their  estabhshment  authoritative  dicta.  While  perfectly 
distinct  allusions  to  past  events  fonn  obstacles  to  the  one, 
so  do  equally  unmistakable  indications  of  the  future  to 
the  other.  13rought  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  humi- 
liation and  scorn,  this  servant  of  God  is  nevertheless 
destined  to  be  exalted  to  the  highest  glory. 

»  See  Isaiah  xli.  8,  9 ;  xlii.  19  ;  xliv.  1-21.  •♦ 
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But,  it  will  be  asked  on  both  sides,  if  this  be  so,  how 
can  it  be  explained  that  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  this 
great  martyr?  Now  are  we  really  nnacqiiainted  with 
him  ?  Can  he  be  any  other  than  that  unique  and  lofty 
example  of  a  confessor,  whose  speeclies  and  efforts,  deeds 
andsLifTerings,  we  have  just  depicted  from  his  own  writings? 
Hugo  Grotius  came  very  close  to  this  idea,  yet  did  not 
establish  it  by  proof. ^  If  we  once  allow  ourselves  to 
put  this  question,  we  soon  come  upon  the  surprising  fact, 
that  all  the  essential  features  of  that  sublime  yet  familiar 
description  meet  us  again  in  the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah. 
We  will  only  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  these.  Was  he 
not  the  most  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ^  The  Lord 
says  of  Jeremiah  as  we  have  seen :  "  For  even  thy 
brethren,  and  the  house  of  thy  father,  even  they  have 
dealt  treacherously  with  thee ;  yea,  they  have  called  a 
multitude  after  thee."  ^  The  servant  of  God  is  called  "  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  griefs  Jeremiah  says 
of  himself :  "  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my  wound 
incurable,  which  refuseth  to  be  healed?  "^  And  this  he 
says  before  he  had  had  to  struggle  with  death  by  starva- 
tion or  by  suffocation  in  the  pit  of  mire.*  Who  other 
could  be  that  servant  of  God  whom  the  men  of  his  own 
day  "esteemed  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted?" 
For  were  not  monarch,  nobles,  priests,  and  people  all 
banded  together  against  him  ?  He  himself  says  so  :  "  For 
I  heard  the  defaming  of  many,  fear  on  every  side. 
Eeport,  say  they,  and  we  will  report  it.  All  my  familiars 
watched  for  my  halting,  saying,  Peradventure  he  will  be 
enticed,  and  we  shall  prevail  against  him,  and  we  shall 
take  our  revenge  on  him."  ^    And  shortly  before  he  says  : 

^  I  have  to  thauk  my  learned  friend,  Professor  Jacob  Beniays  of  Breslau, 
for  couimunicating  to  me  the  words  of  Aben  Ezra  (f  1168)  in  bis  Com- 
mentary on  Jeremiah,  according  to  which  it  appears  that  Rabbi  Saadia, 
the  great  head  of  the  Babylonian  College  at  Sura  (892-942  a.d.),  has  already 
unfolded  a  similar  view  based  on  the  life  and  words  of  Jeremiah.  (8  July  1 856.) 

■^  Jeremiah  xii,  6.  ^  Jeremiah  xv.  18. 

*  Jeremiah  xxxviii.  0-26.  *  Jeremiah  xx.  10. 
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"  Tlien  said  they,  Come,  and  let  us  devise  devices  against 
Jeremiali ;  for  the  law  shall  not  perLsli  from  the  ])riest,  nor 
counsel  from  tlie  wise,  nor  the  word  from  the  ])rophet. 
Come  and  let  us  smite  liim  with  tiie  tongue,  and  let  us 
not  give  heed  to  any  of  his  words."  ^     In  like  maimer 
we  find  almost  literally  in  him,  on  the  testimony  of  his 
own  words,    the   prototy|:)e    of    those    sublime   words : 
"  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened 
not  his  mouth  :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth 
not  his  mouth."     Jeremiah  says,  speaking  of  the  cruel 
persecutions  which  he  had  to  endure  from  the  citizens  of 
his  native  place  :  "  And  the  Lord  hatli  given  me  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  I  know  it :  tlien  thou  sliewedst  me  their 
doings.     But  I  was  like  a  lamb  or  an  ox  that  is  brought 
to  the  slaughter  ;  and  I  knew  not  that  they  had  devised 
devices  against  me,  saying.  Let  us  destroy  the  tree  with 
the  fi'uit  thereof,  and  let  us  cut  him  off  fi'om  the  land  of 
the  living,  that  his  name  may  be  no  more  remembered.""'^ 
At  a  later  date  the  king  and  nobles  did  all  that  in  tlieni 
lay  to  realize  this  prevision  of  the  prophet.     And  if  at  the 
time  when  Pashur  cast  him  into  prison,  Jeremiah  broke  out 
into  loud  lamentations  over  his  woe,  and  prayed  that  God 
would  magnify  his  glory  by  punishing  these  impugners  of 
his  veracity  ;  yet  we  find  that  in  the  last  and  severest  trial 
which  befell  him  in  Judea,  no  word  of  impatience  escaped 
his  hps,  still  less  a  word  breathing  the  wish  that  God  would 
avenge  him  on  his  enemies.     On  tlie  contrary,  we  find 
him  throughout  his  life  making  tliat  ferv-ent  "  intercession 
for  the  transgressors"  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  famous 
chapter  of  Isaiali.     In  various  passages^,  the  Lord  forbids 
him  to  pray  any  longer  or   make  intercession    for  the 
rebelhous  nation,  as  he  does,  for  instance,  in  c]ia]:)ter  xiv. 
V.  21  :  "  Do   not  abhor  us,  for  thy  name's  sake,  do  not 
disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glory  :    remember,  break  not 

'  Jeremiah  xviii.  18.  "^  .Teromiali  .\i.  18,  10.  ^ 

3  Cf.  vii.  10;  xi.  14;  xiv.  11  :  xv.  1. 
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thy  covenant  with  us."^  "  Give  heed  to  me,  0  Lord"— he 
says  in  a  later  passage  :  "  Eemember  that  I  stood  before 
thee  to  speak  good  for  them,  and  to  turn  away  thy  wrath 
from  them."^  In  another  passage  he,  with  liis  people, 
declares  his  willingness  to  endure  all  the  penal  judgments 
of  God,  if  only  the  Lord  will  be  merciful  once  more  to 
this  people  :  "  0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities  testify  against 
us,  do  thou  it  for  thy  name's  sake  :  for  our  backslidings 
are  many  ;  we  have  sinned  against  thee."  ^  Compare  this 
with  Jer.  x.  23,  24  :  '0  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of 
man  is  not  in  himself :  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to 
direct  his  steps.  0  Lord,  correct  me,  but  with  judgment ; 
not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing."  With 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  he  ended  his  life  in  Egypt, 
which  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  we  have 
already  indicated  the  reasons  why  the  Jewish  tradition, 
reported  to  us  by  the  earliest  Christian  Fathers,  deserves 
full  credence  ;  namely,  that  Jeremiah  was  stoned  to  death 
in  Tahpanhes,  by  the  Jews  who  had  carried  him  with  them 
into  Egypt.  This  tradition  has  certainly  not  sprung  out  of 
that  passage  in  Isaiah.  If  we  may  assume  its  correctness, 
some  historical  corroboration  of  it  may  be  detected  in  the 
terms  in  which  the  death  of  this  servant  of  the  Lord  is 
referred  to. 

He  was  snatched  away  from  prison  and  from  judgment,  and 
who  of  his  generation  laid  to  heart,  that  he  was  cut  off  out  of 
the  land  of  the  living  for  the  transgression  of  my  people,  that  he 
was  stricken  instead  of  them  ?  And  they  gave  him  his  grave 
with  the  wicked,  and  his  tombstone  among  the  sinners.'* 

The  picture  of  the  times  of  this  servant  of  God  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  to  ])resent  a  striking  agreement 
with  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  where  it  is  said  :  "  All  we  hke 
sheep  have  gone  astray,  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way."     For  never  could  this  have  been  said  more 

1  Jeremiah  xiv.  21.  ^  Jeremiah  xviii.  20.  ^  .Jeremiah  xiv.  7. 

*  I  have  here  followed  Bunsen's  translation  instead  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, as  there  were  some  deviations  in  the  meaning. — Tii. 
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truly  than  in  that  era  of  social  disintegration  and  pro- 
gressive decay  resulting  from  it,  of  which  Jeremiah  had 
said  at  the  veiy  opening  of  his  career :  '  The  prophets 
prophesy  folsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their 
means  ;  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so."  ^  Compare  with 
this  the  picture  of  inward  corruption  and  decay  presented 
in  Jeremiah  ix.  2-7 : 

Oh  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place  of  way- 
faring men ;  that  I  might  leave  my  people,  and  go  from 
them !  for  they  be  all  adulterers,  an  assembly  of  treacherous 
men.  And  they  bend  their  tongues  like  their  bow  for  lies :  but 
they  are  not  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth  ;  for  they 
proceed  from  evil  to  evil,  and  they  know  not  me,  saith  the 
Lord.  Take  ye  heed  every  one  of  his  neighbour,  and  trust  ye 
not  in  any  brother :  for  every  brother  will  utterly  supplant,  and 
every  neighbour  will  walk  with  slanders.  And  they  will  deceive 
every  one  his  neighhour,  and  will  not  speak  the  truth :  they 
have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and  weary  themselves  to 
commit  iniquity.  Thine  habitation  is  in  the  midst  of  deceit; 
through  deceit  tlicy  refuse  to  know  me,  saith  the  Lord.  There- 
fore thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Behold,  I  will  melt  them,  and 
try  them ;  for  how  shall  I  do  for  the  daughter  of  my  people  ? 


Bariich,  the  Disciple  and  Successor  of  Jeremiah. 

If  the  preceding  observations  be  not  destitute  of  trutli, 
and  if  they  throw  some  light  on  the  interpretation  of  that 
famous  chapter ;  we  may,  taking  our  stand  upon  them, 
proceed  to  throw  out  a  further  suggestion.  Who  then  was 
the  unknown  prophet  who  directed  the  attention  of  his 
nation  to  the  life  and  promises  of  Jeremiah,  the  Servant 
of  God,  and  descried  in  them  the  germs  of  hope  and  of 
new  life  ?  IIow  can  it  be  explained  that  a  disciple  so 
inspired  and  lilled  with  the  spirit  of  his  master  should 
have  remained  so  little  known  that  when,  four  hundred 

'  Jeieniiab  v.  31. 
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years  later,  the  canou  was  closed,  his  writings  should  have 
been  appended  to  those  of  Isaiah  without  further  dis- 
tinctive designation  ?  Here  again  we  ask  first :  Is  he 
then  really  unknown?  Who  else  should  he  be  but 
Baruch,  the  pupil  of  Jeremiah,  his  disciple  and  tried 
adherent,  and  the  companion  of  his  sorrows  ?  Does  he 
not  give  himself  out  to  be  such  a  disciple  ?  Is  it  only  in 
this  chapter  that  he  comes  forward  in  such  a  character,  or 
is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  he  does  so  in  the  whole  book 
which  is  appended  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  forms 
with  them  the  so-called  Book  of  Isaiah?  A  disciple, 
"  one  who  has  learned,"  is  what  the  author  calls  himself 
in  one  passage/  He  imitates  his  master  in  the  patient 
endurance  of  shame  and  scorn.''^  He  is  like  him  called 
and  chosen  from  his  mother's  womb.^  But  we  will  give 
the  three  principal  passages  entire,  in  which  the  inspired 
writer  speaks  of  himself 

Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold  ;  mine  elect,  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth  ;  I  have  pnt  my  spirit  upon  hmi :  he  shah  bring 
forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up, 
nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  bruised  reed 
shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench : 
he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth.  He  shall  not  fail 
nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth :  and 
the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law. 

Thus  saith  Grod  the  Loed,  he  that  created  the  heavens,  and 
stretched  them  out ;  he  that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that 
which  cometh  out  of  it ;  he  that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people 
upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  :  I  the  Lord  have 
called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  will 
keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a 
light  of  the  Gentiles ;  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the 
prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of 
the  prison  house.'* 

Listen,  0  isles,  unto  me ;  and  hearken,  ye  people  from  far ; 

^  Isaiah  1.  4.  ^  Isaiah  1.  6. 

^  Isaiah  xlix.  1-5,  cf.  Jeremiah  i.  5.  *  Isaiah  xlii.  1-7. 
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The  Loud  liatli  called  me  from  the  womb  ;  from  the  bowels  of 
my  mother  hath  he  made  mention  of  my  name.  And  he  hath 
made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword ;  in  the  shadow  of  his 
hand  hath  he  hid  me,  and  made  me  a  polished  shaft ;  in  his 
quiver  hath  he  hid  me ;  and  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  servant, 

0  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified.  Then  I  said,  I  have 
laboured  in  vain;  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nought,  and  in 
vain;  yet  stu'ely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work 
with  my  God. 

And  now,  saith  the  Lord  that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to 
be  his  servant,  to  bring  Jacob  again  to  him.  Though  Israel  be 
not  gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
and  my  God  shall  be  my  strength.  And  he  said.  It  is  a  light 
thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will  also 
give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my 
salvation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Eedeemer  of  Israel,  and  his  Holy 
One;  To  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the  nation 
abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers,  Kings  shall  see  and  arise, 
princes  also  shall  worship,  because  of  the  Lord  that  is  faithful, 
and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose  thee.' 

The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned, 
that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that 
is  weary :  he  wakeneth  morning  by  morning,  he  wakeneth  mine 
ear  to  hear  as  the  learned.  The  Lord  God  hath  opened  mine 
ear,  and  I  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned  away  back.  I 
gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that 
plucked  off  the  hair:  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and 
spitting.      For  the  Lord  God  will  help    me;    therefore  shall 

1  not  be  confounded  :  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a 
flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near 
that  justifiethme;  who  will  contend  with  me?  let  us  stand 
together :  who  is  mine  adversary  ?  let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  help  me ;  who  is  he  that  shall 
condemn  me  ?  lo,  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment  ;  the 
moth  shall  eat  them  up. 

Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that  obeyeth  the 
voice   of  his  servant,   that  walketh   in  darkness,  and  hath  no 

'  Isniah  xlix.  1-7. 
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light  ?  let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Loed,  and  stay  upon 
hi"s  God.i 

Very  striking  is  the  similarity  between  the  calling  of 
the  two  prophets.  When  the  call  is  given  to  the  Master 
the  Lord  says :  "  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the 
nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build,  and 
to  plant :  "  ^  a  very  peculiar  formula  of  vocation,  which  we 
find  also  in  the  Book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  as  the 
distinctive  designation  of  Jeremiah.  "  For  they  entreated 
him  evil,  wdio  nevertheless  was  a  prophet,  sanctified  in 
his  mother's  womb,  that  he  might  root  out,  and  afflict, 
and  destroy  ;  and  that  he  might  build  up  also  and  plant."  ^ 
In  like  manner  it  is  said  of  this  Servant  of  the  Lord  : 
"  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  he  shall  bring  forth 
judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged,  till  he  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth ;  and 
the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  '^  Already  had  Jeremiah 
seen  in  the  conversion  of  liis  own  nation  the  bringina'  in 
of  the  heathen  to  the  faith  ;  he  says,  addressing  the 
people :  "  If  thou  wilt  return,  0  Israel,  saith  the  Loed, 
return  unto  me  :  and  if  thou  wilt  put  away  thine  abomi- 
nations out  of  my  sight,  then  shalt  thou  not  remove.  And 
thou  shalt  swear,  the  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment, 
and  in  righteousness ;  "  and  then  he  adds :  *'  and  the 
Gentiles  shall  bless  themselves  in  him,  and  in  him  that 
they  glory."  ^  And  in  xvi.  19  it  says  :  "  The  Gentiles  shall 
come  unto  thee  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  shall  say. 
Surely  our  fathers  have  inherited  lies,  vanity,  and  things 
wherein  there  is  no  profit." 

The  setting  forth  and  exhibiting  in  all  their  fulness, 
these  great  thoughts  of  Jeremiah  as  the  high,  inalienable 
vocation  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  world's  history,  is 
the  main  object  of  the  whole  series  of  prophecy  contained 

^  Isaiah  1.  4-10.  '  Jeremiali  i.  10.  ^  Ecclesiasticus  xlix.  7. 

*  Isaiali.  xlii.  1-4.  ^  .Tereniiah  iv.  1,  2. 
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in  the  Appciulix  tu  Isaiali.  "  I  have  declared  the  former 
tliiiifTs  from  the  bcmniiiiii? ;  and  tliey  went  fortli  out  of 
my  moutli,  and  I  sliewed  them  ;  I  did  tliem  suddenly  nnd 

they  came  to  pass Yea,  thou  heardest  not ;  yea, 

thou  knewest  not :  nor  from  that  time  was  thine  ear 
opened."^  The  train  of  thought  is  clear.  "Of  a  truth," 
says  in  effect  the  sacred  writer,  "  the  purport  of  the  new 
prophecy  rests  upon  tlie  former  one.  That  has  been 
fiddlled.  The  Jews  have  been  carried  away  to  Babylon ; 
Jerusalem  is  lying  waste.  All  tins  has  been  foretold  by 
Jeremiah.  Did  lie  not  prophesy  of  the  carrying  away 
captive  to  Bal^ylon,  and  of  the  wasting  and  desolation  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  wdiole  land  ?  Nay,  further,  how  the 
captivity  should  last  for  seventy  years,  and  how  Israel 
should  once  more  rise  up  to  a  new  life  .^  "  An  ancient 
word  of  God,  quoted  by  Isaiali,  had  declared  :  "  In  that 
day  shall  the  branch  of  the  Lord  be  beautiful  and 
glorious,  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth  sJiall  be  excellent  and 
comely  for  them  that  are  escaped  of  Israel."  -  Xo  doubt 
Jeremiah,  too,  was  familiar  with  these  words,  and  believed 
them,  and  proclaimed  them  afresh  -with  a  new  force. 
"  Yea,  salvation  shall  come,"  he  had  exclaimed,  "  not  by 
outward  reforms  and  practices,  but  as  the  setting  up  of  a 
divine  reign  of  truth  and  righteousness."  It  should  not 
come  throup;h  a  natural  scion  of  the  dej^enerate  house  of 
David ;  but  a  righteous  Branch  shall  be  raised  unto 
David,  a  king  shall  reign  over  Judea  and  prosper,  but 
what  shall  he  be  called  :  The  Lord  our  Eighteousxess.^ 
The  prophet  had  relinquished  all  hope  for  the  present 
royal  house,  precisely  because  he  so  firmly  beheved  in  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  the  eternal  import  of 
the  promise  made  to  David. 

What  tlie  great  prophet  of  the  age  had  foretold,  that 

^  Isaiab  xlviii.  3,  8.  ^  Lsaiah  iv.  2. 

'  See  Jeremiah  xxii.  30,  and  xxiii.  G.  "  No  man  of  his  seed  shall  prosper, 
sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  ruling  any  more  in  Judah.''  "  In  his 
days  Judah  sliall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely  :  and  this  is  his 
name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  TnE  lokd  ovr  RioiiTEorsxEss." 
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shall  now  receive  its  fulfilment ;  so  runs  the  message  of 
the  younger  prophet.  Israel  shall  be  redeemed.  "  But 
Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord  with  an  everlasting  sal- 
vation :  ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor  confounded. world 
without  end."  ^  "  Unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear,  and  shall  say  :  Only  in  the  Lord 
alone  is  righteousness  and  strength."  ^ 

And  what  did  the  horizon  of  that  date  present  to  view  ? 
Cyrus  has  begun  his  glorious  career.  The  Lord  says : 
"  Thus  saitli  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations  before  him  : " " 
"  Go  ye  forth  of  Babylon,  flee  ye  from  the  Chaldeans,  with 
a  voice  of  singing  declare  ye,  tell  this,  utter  it  even  to  the 
end  of  the  earth ;  say  ye,  The  Lord  hath  redeemed  his 
servant  Jacob."  ^  And  this  is  the  sense  too  of  that  difficult 
passage  in  the  forty-third  chapter,  where  it  says  :  "  Tlius 
saith  the  Lord,  your  redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  For 
your  sake  I  have  sent  to  Babylon,  and  have  brought  down 
all  their  nobles,  and  the  Chaldeans,  [those  in  the  city 
who  are  fugitives  from  the  country,  and  even  the  native  in- 
habitants,] whose  cry  is  in  the  ships."  ^ 

But  here  we  must  guard  against  over-hasty  conclusions. 
The  victorious  approach  of  Cyrus  is  announced,  but  not 
the  immediate  overthrow  of  the  doomed  city.  On  the 
contrary,  the  gradual  fall  of  Babylon  took  place  by  very 
slow  degrees.  According  to  the  lists  of  the  Perso-Median 
kings,  Cyrus  reigned  over  the  Medians  and  Persians  for 
twenty  years  before  he  is  included  in  the  Babylonian  lists. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Nineveh  had  become  a  Median 
or  Medo-Persian  city  at  a  very  early  date,  and  tlie  widow 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  she  became  Eegent,  took  pre- 
cautions against  an  invasion  on  the  part  of  Media. 

We  have  no  knowledge  whatever  how  long  Jeremiali 
lived  in  Egypt,  nor  in  what  country  he  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  586  B.C.    We  have,  however,  not  one,  but 

1  Isaiah  xlv.  17.  ^  Isaiah  xlv.  23,  24.  »  Isaiah  xlv.  1. 

*  Isaiah  xlviii.  20,  *  Isaiah  xliii.  14. 
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two  propliecies  of  Jeremiah  dated  from  Egj^pt ;  one  cou- 
ceruing  tlie  fate  of  Egypt  itself ;  and  the  other  concerning 
tlie  idolatrous  Jews  who  were  sojourning  there.  The 
first  is  contained  in  Jeremiah  xliii.  81-3  ;  the  second  in 
eh.  xliv.  Both,  especially  the  second,  attest  the  prophet's 
activity  in  his  mission  and  his  observant  eye  for  the  cir- 
cmiistances  around  him.  His  predictions  are  very  stem, 
but  we  do  not  hear  tliat  they  brought  about  his  death,  so 
that  his  murder  must  be  referred  to  a  later  period.  If  we 
assume  the  year  580  B.C.  as  that  of  his  death,  we  should 
have  thirty-foiu'  years  from  then  to  Cyrus'  victory  over 
Croesus  546  B.C.  Even  at  that  date  Cyrus  must  have  made 
preparations  against  Babylon.  In  543  B.C.  he  was  already 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gyndes.  Thus  we  shall  not  have  more 
than  five-and  thirty  years  at  most  to  assume  between  the 
death  of  Jeremiali  and  the  inspired  delineation  of  the  life 
and  death  of  tlie  great  prophet  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  Thus  the  author  and  man}^  of  his  contemporaries 
might  very  well  have  w^itnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  great 
martyr.  No  other  supposition  seems  to  us  to  explain 
those  passages  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  in  which  the 
disciple  uses  the  expression  "  we''  So,  again,  it  enables 
us  to  explain  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  ancient 
idolatries  and  of  the  vengeance  coming  upon  Edom,  the 
treacherous  brother  nation,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Jeremiah 
and  EzekieL 

So  much  for  that  which  the  author  of  this  Appendix 
says  or  hints  concerning  himself.  Let  us  now  turn  to  see 
what  we  know  of  Baruch.  In  Jeremiah  xxxvi.  it  is  stated 
that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Jehoiakim — the  year  after 
the  great  battle  of  Carshemish  (405  B.C.),  or  in  the  first  j'ear 
of  Nebucliadnezzar,  about  three  years  after  Jeremiah  had, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  delivered  his  prediction  of  the  cap- 
tivity in  Ikbylon,  he  commanded  his  disciple  Baruch  to 
write  all  his  prophecies  in  a  book,  and  to  rehearse  this 
book  pid)licly  in  the  temple,  since  he  himself  was  restrained 
from  repairing  thither.    T^anich  the  son  of  Neriah  fulfdled 
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this  commission  witli  a  courage  worthy  of  his  master,  first 
in  the  temple,  and  afterwards  at  their  command  before 
the  princes,  who  confiscated  the  horrible  book,  and 
informed  the  king  of  it.  The  latter  ordered  tlie  roll 
to  be  fetched  and  read  before  him,  bnt  hardly  had  his 
servant  read  a  few  leaves  of  these  fearful  predictions,  when 
the  king  threw  them  into  the  fire  and  commanded  the 
whole  book  to  be  burnt.  On  this,  Baruch  wrote  the 
whole  over  again  in  a  fresh  book  to  the  dictation  of 
Jeremiah,  who  added  to  the  words  a  tremendous  denun- 
ciation against  the  tyrant.  After  this,  Jeremiah  was  no 
longer  able  to  show  himself  in  public,  and  Baruch  shared 
his  lot.^  At  this  time  when  the  faithful  disciple  had  written 
down  his  master's  words,  the  latter  spake  to  him  by 
inspiration,  saying  : — 

Thus  saitli  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  imto  thee,  0  Baruch  ; 

Thou  didst  say,  woe  is  me  now  !  for  the  Loud  hath  added 
grief  to  my  sorrow ;  I  fainted  in  my  sighing,  and  I  find  no 
rest. 

Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  him,  The  Lord  saith  thus  :  Behold, 
that  which  I  have  built  will  I  break  down,  and  that  which  I 
have  planted  I  will  pluck  up,  even  this  whole  land. 

And  seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself  ?  seek  them  not : 
for,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  all  flesh,  saith  the  Lord  :  but 
thy  life  will  I  give  unto  thee  for  a  prey  in  all  places  whither  thou 
goest.^ 

These  words  open  to  us  a  deep  glimpse  into  the  mind 
of  the  disciple.  Baruch  had  not  yet  renounced  his  youtli- 
ful  hopes ;  full  of  courageous  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
victory  of  the  good  cause,  he  had  hoped  to  behold  with 
his  own  eyes  the  better  time,  the  day  of  salvation,  and 
was  resolved  to  speak  and  to  labour  for  that  time  with  all 
enthusiasm.  The  failure  of  the  expectations  which  he  had 
built  upon  the  public  reading  of  his  master's  prophecies, — 
for  the  prophecy  we  are  considering  seems  to  presuppose 
that  occurrence, — caused  him  the  sharpest  sorrow.     The 

^  Jeremiah  xxxvi.  26.  ^  Jeremiah  xlv.  2-5. 
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Spirit  inspires  Jeremiali  to  comfort  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  utter  the  prejiiiant  saying  :  "  Seek  not  great  things 
for  thyself!  Tlie  times  will  grow  worse  and  worse  ;  thou 
wilt  accom])lish  no  more  than  I  have  done  ;  thou  too  wilt 
have  to  flee  into  a  strange  land,  only  thy  life  shall  not  be 
taken  from  thee  ! " 

That  this  came  to  pass  is  attested  at  once  bj"  the  ex- 
istence of  our  Appendix  to  Isaiah  and  by  tradition,  in  so 
far  as  it  transfers  him  to  Babylon,  as  is  shown  by  the 
late  Alexandrine  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  bears  his 
name. 

Barucli  remained  with  his  master  through  all  his  troubles, 
and  when,  after  the  assassination  of  Gedaliah,  the  infatu- 
ated leaders  of  the  Jews,  who  had  gathered  around  that 
chieftain,  rebelled  acainst  the  wise  and  truthful  advice  of 
the  prophet,  they  tauntingly  said  to  him  :  "  Thou  spcakest 
falsely :  the  Lord  our  God  hath  not  sent  thee  to  say.  Go 
not  unto  Egypt  to  sojourn  there  :  but  Baruch  the  son  of 
Neriah  setteth  thee  on  aiyainst  us,  for  to  deliver  us  into 
the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  might  put  us  to 
death,  and  carry  us  away  captives  into  Babylon."'  Hence 
it  is  plain  that  Baruch  was  the  confidential  friend  of  his 
master  and  was  supposed  to  exercise  an  overweening 
influence  over  him.  He  must  therefore  have  expressed 
himself  very  decisively  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  remaining 
in  the  land  as  long  as  possible,  and  even  of  going  to 
Babylon  rather  than  to  Egypt.  Now  if,  as  Ewald  avers, 
the  Appendix  to  Isaiah  l)etrays  traces  of  having  been  com- 
posed in  Egj'pt,  this  would  almost  amount  to  a  direct  proof 
that  Baruch  was  its  author;  unless  indeed  our  liypothesis 
be  pronounced  altogether  inadmissible,  which  it  cannot. 

Did  Baruch  remain  in  Euypt?  Did  he  succeed  in 
joining  the  larger  body  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  ?  We 
only  know  that  in  the  year  558  B.C.,  therefore  eight-and- 
twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  sent 
letters  of  consolation  to  the  Jews  who  had  been  carried 

'  Jeremiah  xliii.  2,  3. 
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away  into  Babylon,  and  tliat  he  could  not  have  written 
the  Appendix  to  Isaiah  before  the  year  546  or  549  B.C. 
But  the  fate  of  this  composition  itself  proves  that  its  author 
must  have  died  before  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  which 
took  place  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  or  539  B.C.,  so  that 
in  this  instance,  too,  Jeremiah's  prediction  and  his  wnrning 
not  to  hope  to  witness  the  better  times,  were  fulfilled. 

His  prophecies  remained  anonymous.  Many  orthodox 
Jews  might  doubt  whether  there  could  still  exist  pro- 
phets after  the  extinction  of  the  polity  and  the  cessation 
of  the  temple-worship  !  But  apart  from  that,  who  had 
consecrated  the  author  to  his  prophetic  mission  ?  Where 
was  his  divine  call  ? 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  the  editor  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  should  himself  be  lost  to 
sight  amid  the  radiance  of  those  great  luminaries  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  liis  own  pro- 
phecies should  remain  without  a  name  and  form  no 
independent  book. 

When  seven  or  eight  years  after  that  Appendix  was 
wiitten,  Cyrus  gave  the  people  permission  to  return,  of 
which  50,000  availed  themselves,  an  entirely  new  genera- 
tion had  grown  up  during  the  Captivity.  This  new  gene- 
ration, at  least  those  of  tliem  who  returned  to  their  own 
land,  were  much  more  obedient  to  the  law  than  their 
fathers  had  been,  but  at  the  same  time  felt  very  keenly  the 
lowness  of  their  present  estate,  as  we  see  even  up  to  the 
time  of  Nehemiah.  And  now,  when  the  image  of  Jeremiah 
could  not  but  loom  out  before  them  in  ever  strono-er  and 
grander  outlines,  that  of  his  disciple  would  naturally  retire 
more  and  more  into  the  background.  He  was  simply  an 
author ;  he  had  had  no  opportunity  for  public  life,  he 
could  point  to  no  attestation  of  his  calling  save  the  Spirit 
of  God  within  him  ;  he  had  no  outward  achievement  to 
show ;  he  had  lived  in  Egypt  without  personal  influence, 
and  had  died  before  the  advent  of  the  great  turn  in  the 
national  fortunes.     When  this  arrived,  men  saw  in  it  the 

K    2 
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predictions  of  Jeremiali  and  tlieir  accomplislmicnt ;  while 
no  one  thoni^lit  of  Barncli.  The  book  of  Ezra  tells  us 
in  its  opening  chapter,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  by 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  was  fulfilled,  when  the  spirit  of 
Cyrus  was  stirred  up  to  give  the  Jews  penuission  to 
return. 

But  that  in  the  Maccabean  age,  when  our  Old  Testament 
canon  was  closed,  the  prophecies  of  the  disciple  should 
liave  been  appended  to  those  of  Isaiah,  after  the  latter 
had  been  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  the  historical 
chapters  from  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.,  because  these  contained 
acts  and  speeches  of  the  prophet,  is  a  very  comprehensible 
proceeding.  For  those  stories  from  the  life  of  Hezekiah 
end  with  the  intimation  given  by  the  prophetic  statesman, 
that  the  descendants  of  that  vain  monarch  should  be 
carried  away  captive  to  that  same  city,  whose  prince, 
having  risen  in  insurrection  against  the  suzerainty  of 
Assyria,  was  at  this  date  intriguing  for  the  friendship  of 
Ilezekiah. 

That  the  later  Jews  should  have  overlooked  the  inter- 
polated conclusion  to  the  ]:)rophecies  of  Isaiah,  which  had 
been  inserted  by  their  predecessors,  and  should  not  have 
detected  in  the  Appendix  the  beginning  of  a  new  but 
anonymous  book,  is  much  more  easy  to  explain  than  that 
the  Christians  should  have  needed  so  lono;  a  time  to  dis- 
cover  and  confess  the  truth  which  was  lying  so  close  at 
liand. 

And  now  let  us  review  the  wonderful  dispensations  of 
Providence.  The  disciple  wished  to  exalt  Jeremiah,  and 
it  has  been  permitted  to  him  to  do  so  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. Jeremiah  was  and  remained  *•'  the  Prophet "'  in  a 
pre-eminent  sense,  as  we  see  from  the  New  Testament ; 
his  reappearance  was  expected  by  the  Jews,  who  were 
waiting  for  the  Messiah.  Thus,  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees,  the  popular  poetry  exhibits  him  as  the  glori- 
fied hero,  mediator  and  advocate,  of  his  people.  He  had 
sustained  the  sacred  flame,  and  shown  the  priest  the  secret 
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place.  According  to  tlie  same  legend,  before  the  battle 
with  Nicanor,  Judas  Maccabeus  had  descried  another  form 
standing  beside  the  high-priest  Onias,  as  he  made  inter- 
cession for  the  people  ;  "  a  man  with  gray  hairs,  and  ex- 
ceeding glorious,  who  was  of  a  wonderful  and  excellent 
majesty,"  Avho  was,  as  Onias  told  him,  "  a  lover  of  the 
brethren,  who  prayeth  much  for  tlie  people,  and  for  the 
holy  city,  to  wit,  Jeremias  the  prophet  of  God."  ^  From 
his  hand  the  hero  received  a  golden  sword  wherewith  to 
combat  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. 

But  in  how  much  more  glorious  a  sense  was  that  ful- 
filled which  the  inspired  disciple  had  beheld  in  the  spirit 
at  the  first  dawning  of  the  hope  of  salvation  and  the 
return  of  the  banished  ones !  Not  only  did  Jerusalem 
rise  again  to  an  independent  existence  among  nations, 
through  the  heroic  courage  and  faith  of  the  Maccabees 
and  their  adherents,  but  from  the  bosom  of  the  restored 
Jewish  polity  there  arose  the  only  absolutely  righteous 
and  divine  Saviour,  Who  recognized  in  those  words  a 
prophecy  of  Himself  and  his  own  life,  with  the  destined 
establishment  of  the  true  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth 
springing  from  his  death  ;  Who  moreover  fulfilled  the  fate 
predicted  for  the  great  prophet  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
with  far  more  poignant  suffering  to  his  soul.  It  was  his 
disciples  who  carried  the  message  of  salvation  to  all 
nations,  and  thus  made  the  true  Israel  the  teacher  of 
all  peoples,  and  Zion  the  middle  of  tlie  whole  earth,  as 
was  foretold  in  those  prophecies. 

Thus  it  is  pre-eminently  around  four  great  personages, 
Abraham  and  Jeremiah,  with  Moses  and  Elijah,  that  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  Hebrews  have  clustered,  and  gra- 
dually put  forth  their  later  growths.  Among  the  re- 
maining prophets,  Joel  and  Isaiah  shine  out  most  con- 
spicuously by  their  gifts  of  penetrating  prophetic  vision 
and  their  power  of  quickening  spiritual  life  in  others, 

'  2  Maccabees  xv,  13,  14. 
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tliroiiiili  its  cneroT  in  themselves:  but  we  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Joel's  life,  and  of 
Isaiali's.  know  nothinir  more  tlian  what  stands  in  innne- 
diate  connection  with  the  prophetic  visions  which  he 
relates.  Of  these  we  shall  notice  and  explain  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  all  that  seem  to  have  a  bearing  upon  tlie 
general  course  of  man's  historical  development. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE    LEADING    IDEAS    OP   PROVIDENCE   PRESENTED    IN    THE 

HEBREW    PROPHETS. 

In  estimating  this  series  of  divinely-inspired  men  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible — a  series 
extending;  over  five  centuries — we  must  ever  start  with 
the  recognition  that  the  collective  consciousness  which 
forms  their  mental  atmosphere,  and  underlies  all  their 
single  sayings,  is  a  fact  grander  and  of  more  momentous 
import  for  history  than  any  of  these  single  utterances 
themselves.  And  this  common  ground  is  no  other  than 
that  majestic  conception  of  the  Kosmos,  which  in  the 
preceding  sections  we  have  been  attempting  to  delineate. 
The  fact  that  for  tiie  space  of  so  many  centuries,  amidst 
such  diversified  and  tremendous  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in 
such  an  unexampled  isolation  from  other  peoples,  the 
national  mind  should  have  maintained  the  sense  of  a  com- 
mon humanity  at  so  high  a  level  as  is  implied  in  that 
conception ;  the  fact,  again,  that  the  men  who  are  the 
organs  of  the  Spirit  should  have  vindicated  their  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  action,  and  in  later  times  of  writing,  in 
the  teeth  of  kings  and  populace,  are  matters  of  still 
mightier  import  to  the  history  of  our  race  than  any  of 
their  particular  utterances,  be  they  ever  so  exalted.  But 
notwithstanding  the  spiritual  interpretation  put  upon  these 
prophecies  by  Christ  himself.  Who  was  in  the  highest  sense 
their  fulfilment  and  glorification,  yet  from  very  early 
times  they  have  been  degraded  by  His  followers  to  the 
level  of  Jewish  formalism  or  Gentile  superstition.  The 
so-called  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  originally  a 
child- like  way  of  conceiving  the  Ideal,  soon  became  a 
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cliildisli  one,  and  at  tlie  present  diiy  we  cannot  but  term 
it  an  utterly  superannuated  view,  wliicli,  if  obstinately 
clung  to,  will  inevitably  either  conduct  its  adherents  to 
hypocrisy  or  insanity,  or  the  world  to  error  and  bar- 
barism. By  those  inspired  men  Unite  objects  were  seen 
as  they  appeared  in  the  object-glass  of  the  Eternal,  and 
hence  their  presentation  of  these  objects  has  an  eternal 
truth  in  itself;  their  prophetic  utterances  unveil  and  call 
attention  to  this  truth,  but  they  do  not  create  it.  The 
apotheosis  of  chaste  and  faithful  bridal  love  in  the  Can- 
ticles speaks  to  the  human  heart  of  Divine  love,  for  the 
very  reason  that  all  earthly  love,  seen  by  the  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  inspiration,  is  recognized  to  be  an  outflow  from 
and  type  of  the  Eternal  love.  But  it  is  only  of  that  human 
bridal  love  that  the  Song  itself  is  speaking.  Solomon  is 
the  highly  intellectual  but  voluptuous  monarch  of  the 
Jews,  and  his  sixty  queens,  and  eighty  concubines,  and 
viriiins  without  number,  are  nothing;  else  than  sultanas 
and  subordinate  wives,  and  the  girls  destined  to  be  their 
successors  in  the  harem,  and  not,  as  Hengstenberg  would 
fain  persuade  his  already  over-scrupulous  friend  Delitsch, 
and  impress  as  a  seal  of  orthodoxy  on  the  minds  of  his 
disciples,  sixty  leading  Christian  nations,  eighty  less  im- 
portant members  in  the  realm  of  the  heavenly  Solomon, 
and  innumerable  other  peoples  "  who  have  not  yet  been 
brought  into  union  with  the  heavenly  bridegi'oom." 

So  ajjain  the  locusts,  whose  devastations  are  bewailed 
by  Joel,  are  veritable  locusts,  and  the  prophetic  note  in 
Joel  consists  in  the  fact,  that  in  this  devastatinuf  visitation 
he  discovered  the  type  of  a  more  tremendous  divine 
judgment,  that  should  herald  in  the  universal  reign  of  the 
Spirit.  Thus,  too,  Koresli  is  no  other  than  the  actual 
Koresh,  or  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  ;  Babylon 
itself  is  i-eally  Babylon,  and  Zion  signifies  Jerusalem. 
But  as  we  all  know,  to  the  allegorical  expositors  these 
illustrious  names  in  the  world's  history  mean  anything 
and  everything  but   what  they  say.     The  note  of  pro- 
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phecy  lies  in  this,  that  through  the  contemplation  of  the 
chequered  fortunes  of  their  own  nation  and  times,  the 
Hebrew  inspired  men  of  God  were  led  up  to  a  higher 
faitli  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  mankind ;  and  behind  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  present  gathered  over  Zion,  descried 
the  glimpse  of  a  glorious  light  that  should  shine  out  from 
Zion  to  lighten  all  peoples  and  sanctify  them  in  their 
hearts  ;  the  which  has  truly  come  to  pass.  So,  again, 
the  prophet  saw  in  Cyrus  from  the  very  outset  of  his 
reign,  not  simply  the  man  who  should  redeem  the  Jews 
out  of  their  captivity  in  the  haughty  imperial  capital, 
but,  in  that  monarch's  reign,  he  greeted  the  dawning  of 
a  more  expanded  and  exalted  manifestation  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  which  should  set  itself  in  overpowering  hos- 
tility to  all  idolatry,  and  thus  conduct  mankind  to  tlie 
true  freedom.  So,  too,  in  Zion  all  those  seers  beheld  the 
type  of  that  Divine  Kingdom  itself.  Now,  forasmuch  as 
there  is  a  verity  in  this  idea  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  and 
its  final  victory ;  and  forasmuch  as  those  prophets,  under 
the  guidance  of  tliat  illuminated  appreliension  of  divine 
things,  recognized  that  Zion  should  be  the  starting-point 
of  this  Kingdom,  and  held  fast  to  tliis  behef,  which  was 
the  vital  point  of  faith,  are  they  not  only  the  prophets  of 
their  own  nation,  but  of  all  mankind.  The  fullilment  of 
their  predictions  is  not  true,  because  they  had  a  fore- 
casting of  it,  and  in  the  spirit  of  j)rescience  declared,  or 
set  forth  in  fio:ures  the  substance  of  that  fulfilment :  but 
their  predictions  are  true,  because  the  fulfilment  has 
come  to  pass  ;  and  the  fulfilment  has  taken  place,  because 
it  is  an  hitegral  part  of  the  appointed  course  of  human 
development ;  which  course  again  is  the  outflow  of  God's 
eternal  Thought  and  Counsel,  the  belief  in  wliich  con- 
stitutes religion,  and  is  the  universal  srround  and  indis- 
pensable  pre-requisite  of  every  religion. 

Now  just  as  all  inner  life  has  a  side  that  is  turned 
towards  the  external  world,  so  likewise  many  of  the 
appeals  and  considerations   presented  by  the  prophets. 
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na}",  many  even  of  the  predictions  themselves  are  of 
purely  temporary  and  local  import.  Jiut,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  the  more  immediate  vocation  of  these  men 
to  labour  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  age,  their 
own  nation,  towards  the  higher  life. 

Lastly,  every  prediction  of  national  ruin  or  deliver- 
ance is  based  upon  the  supposition  of  a  corresponding 
ungodly  or  repentant  temper  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  addressed,  in  respect  to  which  man's  moral  freedom 
claims  her  right ;  and  thus  either  curse  or  blessing  may  be 
frustrated,  if  the  supposition  be  falsified.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple must  we  judge  of  the  particular  cases  which  we 
now  pass  on  to  consider.  These  will  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  leading  ideas  of  the  divine  order  of  the 
w^orld  discoverable  in  the  prophetic  writings.  In  all 
of  tliem  their  central  point  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  tliat 
is  to  say,  the  carrying  out  upon  this  earth  of  God's  plan 
of  the  world,  according;  to  which  liiiht  and  truth  are 
destined  to  prevail  over  injustice,  brute  force,  and  lies. 

The  historical  exhibition  and  philosophical  explanation 
of  this  grand  fundamental  article  of  belief  Mill  yield  us 
the  clearest  proof  how  unsatisfactory,  defective,  and 
untenable  is  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  divines  respecting 
Messianic  prophecy.  Eesting  as  it  docs  on  philological 
mistakes  and  historical  falsities,  this  childish  conception 
hides  far  more  of  the  truth  tlian  it  unveils ;  while  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  grand  world-wide  facts  of 
liistory  is  rendered  impossible  by  it  in  the  present  state 
of  thought  and  criticism.  Nay,  by  tlie  luiintelligent  in- 
sistence upon  those  theological  formulas,  and  tlie  un- 
christian spirit  in  which  tliey  are  pressed  upon  our 
acceptance,  the  faith  of  all  thinking  men  in  our  congre- 
gations is  shaken,  even  when  it  is  not  uprooted,  and  the 
Christian  pco[)le  more  demorahzed  than  by  all  the  poli- 
tical revohitions  and  coups  iVetat.  For  the  educated 
Christian  ])ubH(r  will  never  believe  that  the  union  with 
God,  which   is   the   end  of  all   religious   ordinances   and 
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rites,  can  liave  been  made  dependent  upon  siicli  child's 
play ;  and  to  this  is  added  what  is  still  worse,  that  a  sus- 
picion of  dishonesty  and  decSt  attaches  to  such  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  in  the  minds  of  all  wdio  do  not 
know,  or  do  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for,  the  power 
of  theological  prejudices  and  superstitious  acquiescence 
in  received  notions.  And  thus  there  is  preparing  in  the 
Churches  of  Protestant  Germany  a  great  falling-away, 
the  prognostics  of  which  even  now  none  but  the  blind 
do  not  see,  and  Avliich  those  only  can  successfully  labour 
to  avert,  who  have  not  contributed  to  its  production. 
And  what  means  shall  they  employ  ?  None  other  than 
to  recognize,  and  resolutely  to  expose,  the  true  nature  of 
that  counterfeit  reverence  for  the  letter  which  some  are 
seeking  to  set  up  in  contravention  to  Eeason,  and  to 
extol  as  scriptural  and  pious  on  that  very  account ;  nay, 
to  make  binding  on  our  religious  instructors,  if  not  an 
article  of  fiiith  for  the  congregation  at  large,  and  to  have 
preached  from  our  pulpits  and  professorial  chairs. 

The  arrangement  here  made  of  the  leading  ideas  pre- 
sented in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  has  not  been  selected  at 
random.  For  in  so  far  as  those  ideas  have  a  permanent 
historical  significance  for  the  world  at  large,  their  chrono- 
logical sequence  cannot  be  without  a  meaning.  Hence 
we  shall  present  them  in  tlie  order  in  which  they  really 
occur  ;  and  their  order  of  succession  will  readily  disclose 
to  any  unprejudiced  observer  an  organic  process  of  de- 
velopment. For  the  same  reason  Ave  shall  in  each  sub- 
division carefully  follow  the  chronolooical  order. 
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TIIK  FIKST  riiOPUK'IIC  VISIOX  OF  THE  DIVINE 

GO  V  KILN  M  KMT. 

THE  KELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IS  TUAT  OF  THE  FUTURE,  AND 
IS  DESTINED  TO  HECOME  THE  COMMON  POSSESSION  OF  ALL 
MANKIND. 

I. 

Juel,  the  Prophet  of  the  Tenth  Century  before  Christ. 

The  son  of  Solomon  had  been  deeply  humbled  by  the 
predatory  incursion  of  Sheslionk.  The  temple  and  palace 
had  been  despoiled  of  their  treasures ;  the  whole  nation 
was  plunged  in  mourning,  for  the  Phoenicians  had  carried 
off  numbers  of  children,  and  sold  thein  for  slaves  beyond 
the  sea  to  tlie  lonians.  To  all  these  troubles  was  now 
added,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  B.C.,  a  heavy 
visitation  upon  the  land,  namely  heat,  drought,  and  locusts. 

Such  is  the  horizon  before  the  prophet's  eye.  After 
depicting  the  general  miseiy  and  sorrow,  Joel  proclaims 
to  the  cruel  foe  the  divine  retribution  for  his  unrighteous- 
ness,  and  to  the  mourning  nation  that  remains  faithful 
to  its  God,  abundance  and  blessing.  But  after  this,  he 
continues : — 

And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  and  that 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  and  none  else :  and  my  people  sliall 
never  be  ashamed.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  sliall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions :  and  also  upon  the  servants 
and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my 
Spirit.  And  I  will  shew  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
earth,  hlood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  he 
turned  into  darkness,  and  tiie  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great 
and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come.  And  it  siiall  come  to 
pass,  that  whatsoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
he  delivered  :  for  in  ]\Iount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be 
deliverance,  as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant  whom 
the  Lord  shall  call.' 

'  Jofl  ii.  27-.'i2. 
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As  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  St.  Peter 
commenced  his  inspired  harangue  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
with  the  appUcation  of  these  words.  The  religion  of  the 
Spirit  recognized  its  own  lineaments  in  those  renowned 
ancient  words  of  the  venerated  seer  ;  and  history  has 
justified  this  exposition.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  this 
spiritual  and  universal  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  also  the  most  ancient. 


II. 

The  old  Prophet  referred  to  in  Isaiah  and  Mtcah;  or 
Prophecy  in  the  Eighth  Century. 

The  key-note  struck  by  Joel  vibrates  through  the 
later  prophets  and  the  book  of  Psalms.  But  already  in 
very  early  times,  nay  perhaps  coeval  with  Joel,  if  not 
proceeding  from  him,  there  went  out  a  prophecy  which 
expresses  the  same  ideas ;  and  though  it  has  been  lost  to 
us  in  its  original  context,  in  its  present  form  it  conveys  its 
thought  in  language  equally  forcible  and  singular,  and 
must  have  been  held  in  great  autliority  among  the  people, 
since  it  was  incorporated  almost  word  for  word  among 
their  own  prophecies  both  by  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos, 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and  some 
forty  years  later  by  Micah,  when,  after  the  destruction  of 
Samaria,  the  clouds  were  gathering  over  Judah :  compare 
Isaiah  ii.  2-4,  mth  Micah  iv.  1-3.  The  latter  passage 
runs  thus : — 

But  in  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  mountain 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills;  and  people 
shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say,  Come, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house 
of  the  Grod  of  Jacob  ;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths  :  for  the  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among 
many  people,  and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall 
beat   their   swords   into   ploughshares,  and   their   spears   into 
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priming-hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

In  Micah  we  find  another  verse  whicli  evidently  forms 
the  conclusion  : — 

But  they  shall  sit  every  man  luider  his  vine  and  under  his 
fig-tree ;  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid  :  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  spoken  it.  For  all  people  will  walk 
everyone  in  the  name  of  his  God,  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  In  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord,  will  I  assemble  her  that  halteth,  etc. ' 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  truth,  pro- 
ceeding from  Mount  Zion,  shall  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
Avhole  earth,  and  its  consequence  sliall  be  universal  peace 
The  sense  of  the  last  words  can  be  none  other  tlian  this, 
that  all  nations  shall  become  God's  children,  that  is  to  say, 
shall  be  taught  to  know  the  true  God  as  their  own  God, 
therefore  not  exclusively  according  to  the  Jewish  law. 
Thus  the  separate  nationalities  are  not  to  be  absorbed,  but 
to  retain  their  own  distinctive  characteristics,  of  wliich 
their  mode  of  worship  is  to  be  the  token.  But  all  is  to 
be  done  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  is  not  only  the  God 
of  all  nations,  but  even  now  already  the  sole  Lord  of  the 
people  of  Israel. 

in. 

IsaiaJi,  the  Son  of  Amo8,  in  the  Reign  of  Hezekiah. 

The  conception  of  tlie  ultimate  universal  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  true  God,  and  with  it  the  advent  of 
peace  to  all  mankind,  is  presented  to  us  with  peculiar 
magnificence  by  Isaiah  himself  in  a  wonderful  })assoge 
occurring  among  the  latest  of  his  })rophecies.  When  the 
Lord  shall  arise  to  judge  the  earth  and  to  smite  down  the 
oppressors,  he  says  : — 

In  that  day  shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the 
language  of  Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts;  one  shall 

'  Micab  iv.  4-G. 
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be  called,  The  city  of  destruction.  In  th;it  day  shall  there  be  an 
altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Ej^ypt,  and  a 
pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a 
sisrn  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of 
Egypt :  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppres- 
sors, and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour,  and  a  great  one,  and  he 
shall  deliver  them.  And  the  Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt, 
and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall 
do  sacrifice  and  oblation  ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  perform  it.  And  the  Lord  shall  smite  Egypt:  he 
shall  smite  and  heal  it :  and  they  shall  return  even  to  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  be  intreated  of  them,  and  shall  heal  them. 

In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria, 
and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  into 
Assyria,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  serve  with  the  Assyrians.  In 
that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria, 
even  a  blessincr  in  the  midst  of  the  land :  whom  the  Lord  of 
hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and 
Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance. ' 

Tims  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  to  retain  tlieir  nationality, 
but  they  are  to  be  animated  by  a  common  faith,  united 
by  a  common  sentiment.  What  a  prodigious,  more  than 
human  stride  in  progress ! 

IV. 

Jeremiah. 

We  find  these  two  characteristics  of  spirituality  and 
universality,  declared  by  Joel  to  be  the  elements  of  the 
religion  of  the  future,  again  united  in  the  writings  of  the 
cjreatest  of  all  the  prophets,  living  at  the  close  of  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  nation  and  the  State.  Thus, 
in  chapter  iv.  2,  Jeremiah  says  : — 

And  thou  shalt  swear,  the  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment, 
and  in  righteousness :  and  the  nations  shall  bless  themselves  in 
him,  and  in  him  shall  they  glory. 

And  again  : — 

The  Gentiles  shall   come   unto   thee   from  the   ends    of  the 

1  Isaiah  xix.  18-25. 
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earth,  and   sliall    say.   Surely  our   fathers   have  inherited   lies, 
vanity,  and  things  wherein  there  is  no  profit.' 

But  it  is  tlie  reception  of  tlie  Divine  judgments  Avliich 
is  to  awaken  the  nations  to  ri";liteousness  and  brinn  them 
to  salvation,  as  Jeremiah  impresses  on  them  in  a  grand 
prophecy,  which  we  sliall  liereafter  have  to  quote  at 
lencth  :  "And  this  is  his  name  wiierrby  he  shall  be 
"  CALLED  The  Lord  our  Eighteousness."  '' 

V. 

The  Disciple  of  Jeremiah  and  Gontewporary  of  Cyrus. 

Tlie  idea  uttered  by  Joel,  that  the  divine  teacliing  is 
given  to  man  in  a  direct  manner,  by  inward  illumina- 
tion, w^as  nobly  set  forth  and  expanded  by  that  inspired 
Gospel  prophet,  whose  writings  are  appended  to  those  of 
Isaiah.  We  would  call  attention  in  particular  to  tlie 
following  passage  :  "  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught 
of  the  Lord  ;  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  chil- 
dren."^ But  the  same  inspired  seer  has  also  proclaimed 
in  more  glowing  language  than  any  before  or  after  him 
the  universality  of  God's  spiritual  kingdom.  For  shortly 
after  he  continues  :  — 

Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  Avaters,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money :  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  bu}'- 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price.'* 

And,  again  : 

jNIiNE  house  shall  be  CALLED  A  HOUSE  OF  TRAYER  FOR  ALL 

PEOPLE.  The  Lord  God  which  gathereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel 
saith,  Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him,  beside  those  that  are 
gathered  unto  him."^ 

It  is  not  alone  the  dispersed  and  captive  Jews  wdio  are 
to  be  gathered  together  again  out  of  all  places  ;  no,  others 
too,  aliens  and  outcasts,  shall  be  brought  in  Zion  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which  brings  peace  in  its  train 

'  Jer.  xvi.  10.  "  Jer.  xxiii.  G.  ^  Isaiali  liv.  13. 

■»  Isaiah  Iv.  i.  *  Isaiali  hi.  7,  8. 
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and  causes  thanks  and  praise  to  break  forth  from  joyful 
lips : — 

I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips ;  Peace,  peace  to  hira  that  is  far 
off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  heal  hira.' 

And  when  that  is  accomplished  all  shall  unite  in  the 
sublime  hymn  of  praise  with  which  this  prediction  con- 
cludes : — 

Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  risen  upon  thee.  For,  behold,  the  darkness  shall  cover  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people  :  but  the  Lord  shall  arise 
upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee.  And  the 
Grentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of 
thy  rising.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about,  and  see :  all  they 
gather  themselves  together,  they  come  to  thee :  thy  sons  shall 
come  from  far,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side.^ 

And  so  on,  in  the  same  strain,  to  the  close  of  this  hymn, 
in  which  the  thought  is  expressed  that  henceforth  the 
personal  will  of  the  princes  or  the  powerful  shall  no 
longer  prevail,  but  laui^  the  expression  of  the  divine  justice. 
Thus  we  read  : — 

I  will  also  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righte- 
ousness. Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting 
nor  destruction  within  thy  borders;  but  thou  shalt  call  thy 
walls  Salvation,  and  thy  gates  Praise.  The  sun  shall  be  no 
more  thy  light  by  day ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon 
give  light  unto  thee  :  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  ever- 
lasting light,  and  thy  God  thy  glor3^  Thy  sun  shall  no  more 
go  down  ;  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself:  for  the  Lord 
shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning 
shall  be  ended.  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  righteous  :  they 
shall  inherit  the  land  for  ever,  the  branch  of  my  planting,  the 
work  of  my  hands,  that  I  may  be  glorified.  A  little  one  shall 
become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation  :  I  the 
Lord  will  hasten  it  in  his  time.^ 

And  all  this  is  to  take  place,  not  in  some  future  state 
of  existence,  but  here,  on  this  earth,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
progressive  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

'  Isaiah  Ivii.  10.  '  Isaiali  Ix.  1-4.  '  Isaiah  Ix.  17-22. 
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VI. 

Malachi,  about  400  B.C. 

All  the  glorious  anticipations  we  have  hitherto  cited, 
were  delivered  Avhcn  Judali  was  still  an  independent 
people,  or  at  least  when  some  expectations  of  the  resto- 
ration of  that  independence  were  still  cherished.  The 
actual  issue  of  affairs  under  the  Persian  sceptre  did  not 
correspond  to  these  hopes,  and  the  courage  of  belief  sank, 
but  the  spirituality  of  the  Prophet's  views  of  this  world 
rose  higher  and  higher.  Thus,  in  dark  and  troublous 
times,  Malachi  declares  to  his  countrymen  who  plumed 
themselves  upon  the  external  purity  of  their  worship, 
while  their  hearts  w^ere  given  to  the  world  : — 

"NMio  is  there  even  among  you  that  would  shut  the  doors  for 
nought  ?  neither  do  ye  kindle  fire  on  mine  altar  for  nought. 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  you,  saith  the  Loud  of  hosts,  neither  will 
I  accept  an  offering  at  your  hand.  For  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same  my  name  is  great 
among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every  place  incense  is  offered  unto 
my  name,  and  a  pure  offering  :  for  my  name  is  great  among  the 
heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.^ 

Not  only  will  the  pure  knowledge  of  God  supersede 
all  idolatry  in  the  time  to  come ;  but  now  already,  the 
heathen,  who  with  a  pure  heart  offers  his  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  is  dearer  to  the  Lord  than  the  hypocritical 
priesthood  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  Jehovah.  Both 
the  grammar  and  context  are  against  the  usual  transla- 
tion of  this  memorable  passage,  which  makes  it  apply  to 
the  future ;  but,  in  our  version  of  it,  it  becomes  only  the 
more  exalted  and  remarkable. 

'  Malachi  i.  10,  11. 
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SECOND    PROPHETIC   VISION    OF    THE    DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT. 

THAT  IN  ORDER  TO  BRING  IN  THIS  RELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT,  THE 
OUTWARD  CULTUS  AVHICH  HAS  USURPED  ITS  PLACE  MUST  BE 
OVERTHROWN    BY    THE    DIVINE    JUDGMENTS. 


Amos,  about  790  B.C. 

When,  nearly  eight  centuries  before  Christ,  the  severed 
reahxis  of  Judah  and  Israel  Avere  living  in  careless  dis- 
regard of  God,  and  sunk  in  sensuality  and  avarice,  not- 
withstanding the  renewal  from  time  to  time  of  a  pure 
worship  and  outward  observances,  there  resounded  an 
ancient  saying  with  new  energy  from  the  mouth  of  Amos, 
the  shepherd  of  Tekoah  in  Judah  : — 

Woe  unto  you  that  desire  the  day  of  the  Lord  !  to  what  end 
is  it  for  you  ?  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  darkness,  and  not  light. 
As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him  ;  or  went 
into  the  house,  and  leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent 
bit  him.  Shall  not  the  day  of  the  Lord  be  darkness,  and  not 
light?  even  very  dark,  and  no  brightness  in  it?  I  hate,  I 
despise  your  feast-days,  and  I  will  not  dwell  in  your  solemn 
assemblies.  Though  ye  offer  me  burnt-offerings  and  your  meat- 
ofiferings,  I  will  not  accept  them :  neither  will  I  regard  the 
peace-offerings  of  3'Our  fat  beasts.  Take  thou  away  from  me 
the  noise  of  thy  songs  ;  for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy 
viols.  But  let  judgment  run  down  as  water,  and  righteousness 
as  a  mighty  stream.  Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and 
offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  0  house  of  Israel  ?  ' 

IL 

Hosea,  about  780  b.c. 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught,  in  similar  tones,  by  Hosea  ; 
the  younger  contemporary  of  Amos.  After  rebuking 
those  who  turn  to    the  Lord  with  an  outward  repent- 

»  Amos  V.  18-25. 
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aiice,  in  order  to  escape  outward  siifTerings,  he  says,  in 
conclusion  : — 

Come,  and  let  us  returD  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  hath  torn, 
and  he  will  heal  us ;  he  hath  smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us  up. 
After  two  days  will  he  revive  us:  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise 
us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight.  Then  shall  we  know,  if 
we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord:  his  going  forth  is  prepared  as 
the  morning;  and  he  shall  coriie  unto  us  as  the  rain,  as  the 
latter  and  former  rain  unto  the  earth.  0  Ephraim,  what  shall 
I  do  unto  thee?  0  Judah,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee?  for  your 
goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it  goeth 
away.  Therefore  have  I  hewed  them  by  the  prophets ;  I  have 
slain  them  by  the  words  of  my  mouth  :  and  thy  judgments  are 
as  the  light  that  goeth  forth.  For  I  desired  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings.' 


TIIIKD   PROPHETIC   VISION   OF    THE   DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT. 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  JUDAH  SHALL  COME  FROM  A  RULER  WHO  IS 
A  SCION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID,  AND  WHO  SHALL  SET  UP  A 
KINGDOM  OF  ETERNAL  SALTATION    AND    PEACE    FOR  ALL  MANKIND. 

I. 

Isaiah,  the  Son  of  Amos,  in  the  E'ujhth  Century  b.  c. 

Nathan  the  prophet  had  beheld  a  vision,  according  to 
which  the  house  of  David  should  be  established  on  the 
throne  for  ever,^  i.e.  for  many  ages.  For  three  centuries 
this  prediction  had  been  receiving  its  fulfilment,  when, 
under  King  Ahaz,  amidst  internal  disorders,  Isaiah,  the 
son  of  Amos,  descried  the  approach  of  great  outward 
tribulation,  just  when  the  more  pious  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were  cherishing  great  hopes  from  the  pious 
dispositions  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  now  growing  up  to 
man's  estate,  Hezekiah,  afterwards  King.  The  passage  in 
which  he  expresses  this  hope  stands  in  connection  with 

»  Ilosea  vi.  l-(5.  »  2  Samu.l  vii.  12,  13. 
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two  preceding  signs.  Eezin,  the  King  of  Syria,  had 
allied  himself  with  the  King  of  Israel,  to  make  war  upon 
Judah,  and  capture  Jerusalem.  The  king  and  the  people 
were  in  the  greatest  consternation.  Ahaz  grew  faint- 
hearted, bat  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  them,  preferred  making  peace  with 
these  two  kings  to  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  mighty  monarch 
of  Assyria.  The  prophet  rebuked  both  parties,  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  threatened  storm  of  incursion  would  blow 
over.  As  the  sign  or  pledge  of  his  prediction  he  pointed 
to  a  young  bride,  and  prophesied  that  the  child  she  sliould 
bear  should  be  a  son,  and  that  he  should  eat  honey  and 
milk,  the  usual  diet  of  children,  up  to  his  youth — up  to 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age — because  in  those  days 
the  land  should  be  laid  waste. ^  But  before  he  has  outg;rown 
his  childhood,  before  "  he  shall  know  to  choose  the  good, 
and  refuse  the  evil,  both  those  kings  shall  be  humbled, 
and  the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both 
her  kings."  This  child's  name  shall  be  called  Immanuel, 
that  is  to  say  :  God  is  with  us.^ 

But  ere  this  space  of  time  had  elapsed,  the  prophet 
received  a  second  vision,  according  to  which  the  over- 
throw of  the  two  oppressors,  Syria  and  Israel,  was 
destined  to  happen  within  two  years.  As  a  pledge  of  this 
he  gave  the  following  sign  ;  that  his  wife  should  bear  a 
son  whose  name  should  be  :  Speed-to-the-spoiling — Haste- 
away- with-the-booty  ;  or  Maher-sha-lal-hash-baz.  For 
before  the  child  should  have  knowledge  to  cry  "  my 
father,  my  mother,"  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil 
of  Samaria  shonld  be  taken  away  through  the  defeat  of 
their  kings  by  the  King  of  Assyria.'^  In  reality  he  came 
to  the  help  of  Ahaz,  who  had  sent  him  rich  presents,  and 
in  effect  rendered  himself  tributary  to  him.  But  the  in- 
vasion of  Sennacherib  followed  at  no  distant  date,  when, 
after  the  death  of  Ahaz,  Hezekiah  refused  the  payment 
of  the  tribute,  and  Samaria  had  fallen  after  a  three  years' 

'  See  Isaiah  vii.  20-23.  '  Isaiah  vii.  14.  '  Isaiah  viii.  1-4. 
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siege.  Now  soon  after  tlie  two  former  visions,  or  wliile 
Ahaz  was  still  living,  the  projilict  had  a  third,  in  which 
he  foresaw  the  coming  ruin  still  more  clearly  than  before. 
This  vision  inspired  him  to  utter  the  following  words : — 

Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  her 
vexation,  when  at  the  hist  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebu- 
lun,  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  afterward  did  more  grievously 
afflict  her  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee  of 
the  nations.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light :  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
upon  them  hath  the  light  sinned.  Thou  hast  multiplied  the 
nation,  and  not  increased  the  joy  :  they  joy  before  thee  accord- 
ing to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide 
the  spoil.  For  thou  hast  broken  the  yoke  of  his  burden,  and 
the  staff  of  his  shoulder,  the  rod  of  his  oppressor,  as  in  the  day  of 
Midiaii.  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise, 
and  garments  rolled  in  blood  ;  but  this  shall  be  with  burning 
fuel  of  fire.  Yor  imto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given  : 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder  :  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  IMiglity  God,  The 
everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne 
of  David,  and  upon  bis  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it 
with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever. 
The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this.' 

Hezekiah,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  then  a  boy,  and  in  all 
probability  the  pupil  of  the  prophet,  was  in  fact  the  first 
pious  king  for  many  generations.  lie  sent  envoys  even 
to  the  lost  Northern  tribes,  who  had  well-nigh  sunk  down 
into  heathenism,  inviting  them  to  attend  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  in  Jerusalem.  Thus  a  conscientious  interpreta- 
tion cannot  but  see  in  him  the  immediate  subject  of 
Isaiah's  prediction.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  terms  em})lo3^ed 
are  so  exalted  that  the  kinjr  who  is  to  briniij  about  this 
work  of  restoration  and  reconstruction  is  raised  into  a 
Typical  Personage,  and  is  presented  to  us  in  the  high 
character  of  a  future  Eedeemer.  For  he  is  a  king  of 
peace,  and  of  his  kingdom  thei-e  shall  be  no  end. 

'  l8ftitih  ix.  1-7. 
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IT. 

Zeckariah,  the  Son  of  Berechiah. 

A  similar  vision  was  vouchsafed  about  a  generation 
later  to  the  elder  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  whose 
venerable  prophecies  were,  either  through  carelessness  or 
misconception,  bound  up  with  those  of  his  later  namesake 
of  the  Persian  era,  either  when  the  remains  of  the 
national  literature  were  collected  by  the  synagogue  of 
Ezra,  or  else  in  the  Maccabean  age.  In  the  prophecy 
referred  to,  the  prophet  says  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  :  — 

Eejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  0  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  :  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee :  he  is  just, 
and  having  salvation  ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon 
a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from 
Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle  bow 
shall  be  cut  off :  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathen  : 
and  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.' 

III. 

Jeremiah. 

On  this  subject,  too,  the  most  profound  and  spiritual 
declarations  are  those  which  are  spoken  by  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah  : — 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto 
David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  shall  reign  and  prosper, 
and  shall  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his 
days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely ;  and 
this  is  his   name  whereby  he  shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our 

RIGHTEOUSNESS.^ 

These  last  words  go  far  beyond  those  which  precede 
them.  God  Himself  will  be  the  Saviour.  His  wisdom, 
His  justice  shall  reign,  and  shall  reign  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  thought  in  our 
last  section  relating  to  the  prophecies  of  universal  import. 

'  Zechariah  ix.  9, 10.  '  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5,  6. 
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FOUirni   PROPHETIC   VISION   OF    THE    DIVINE 

GOVERNMENT. 

A  CONSCIOUS  VOLUNTARY  SUIJRENDEU  OF  LIFE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
NATION  OR  OF  MANKIND,  TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD,  IS  THE  CON- 
QUEST OVER  THE  WORLD  AND  THE  KINGDOMS  THEREOF,  AND 
THE    RECONCILING    OF    THE    HUMAN    FAMILY    WITH    GOD. 

BarucJi,  the  Disciple  of  Jeremiah. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Jeremiah,  at  the  close  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  openly  gave  utterance  to  the  idea,  that 
the  true  goal  of  all  the  chequered  destinies  of  his  own 
nation  and  of  mankind  at  large,  was  to  be  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  immediate  union  between  the  Divine  and 
Human  natures,  and  the  superseding  of  the  outward  tables 
of  the  Law  by  the  religion  of  the  inner  man,  the  law 
written  on  the  hidden  tablets  of  the  heart. 

One  generation  after  Jeremiah,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
by  that  distinguished  disciple  of  his  whose  writings  were 
incorporated  by  the  synagogue  with  those  of  Isaiah,  the 
great  word  was  uttered : — that  the  true  conquest  of'  the 
loorld  is  the  self-surrender  of  the  Teacher,  who  shall  know- 
ingly make  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  his 
2')eople,  and  of  mankind  from  their  sins.  Owy  readers 
will  see  that  we  are  referring  to  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  which  has  already  partially  come  under  considera- 
tion. But  this  subject  is  too  important,  not  to  jiresent 
here  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  complete  imderstanding, 
and  we  think  that  the  passages  we  shall  have  to  adduce 
also  furnish  a  further  subsidiary  proof  that  tlie  author  of 
the  Appendix  to  Isaiah  was  no  other  than  the  disciple  of 
Jeremiah,  and  that  this  book  was  therefore  probably  com- 
posed in  Egypt.    We  give  the  whole  passage  at  lengtli  : — 

Behold,  my  servant  shall  deal  pvudentlv,  he  shall  be  exalted 
and  extolled,  and  be  very  high.  As  many  were  astonished  at 
thee;  his  visage  was  so  marred   more  than   any  man,  and  his 
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form  more  than  the  sons  of  men.  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many- 
nations  ;  the  Kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him  :  for  that 
which  had  not  been  told  them  shall  they  see;  and  that  which 
they  had  not  heard  shall  they  consider.' 

Who  hath  believed  our  report  ?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  revealed?  For  he  grew  up  before  him  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground :  he  had  no  form  nor 
comeliness  :  and  when  we  saw  him,  there  was  no  beauty  that 
we  should  desire  him.  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ; 
a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  griefs ;  and  we  hid,  as  it 
were,  our  faces  from  him ;  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed 
him  not. 

Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows :  yet 
we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  But 
he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray  ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  was  op- 
pressed, and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth : 
he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before 
her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.  He  was 
taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment :  and  Avho  shall  declare 
his  generation  ?  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living;  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken. 
And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in 
his  death  ;  because  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any 
deceit  in  his  mouth. 

Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  ;  he  hath  put  him  to 
jjrief :  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offerincr  for  sin,  he 
shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied  :  by  his  knowledge  shall  my 
righteous  servant  justify  many ;  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities. 
Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he 
shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong ;  because  he  hath  poured 
out  his  soul  unto  death :  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors ;  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors. 

>  Isaiah  lii.  13-15.  "  Isaiah  Hi. 
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FIFTH   PROPHETIC   VISION   OF   THE   DIVINE 
GOVERNMENT. 

THE  LORD  HIMSELF  SHALL  COME  IN  A  HUMAN  PERSON  TO  JUDGE 
THE  WORLD,  AND  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  WHICH 
SHALL  BE  ESTABLISHED  AND  EXTENDED  OYER  ALL  THE  EARTH 
BY  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD. 

Malachl,  under  the  later  Persian  Kings. 

Ill  the  proibuudest  of  all  prophecies,  Jeremiah  had 
announced  that  tlie  Branch  out  of  the  house  of  David, 
"who  should  establish  justice  and  righteousness  upon  the 
earth  should  be  called  "  The  Lord  our  Eighteousness." 
Here  we  have  two  contrasts  brought  into  prominence. 
First,  the  contrast  between  the  earthly  person  Avho  shoidd 
arise,  and  the  Eternal  God.  The  name  of  the  Branch  of 
the  house  of  David  who  should  reign  as  a  righteous  king, 
is  essentially  the  Lord  Himself,  the  Eternal  One,  Whose 
work  he  is  to  fulfd.  Whose  purpose  he  is  to  accomplish  ; 
within  the  bosom,  indeed,  of  his  own  nation,  but  in  behalf 
of  all  Mankind.  The  Eternal  has  conferred  upon  lihn 
His  own  name.  In  the  second  place,  however,  this 
passage  assumes  that  the  conscience  of  believing  mankind 
has  a  direct  faculty  of  hearing  the  Divine  voice.  God 
Himself  is  the  Justificr  of  men,  in  so  fiir  as  they  find 
peace  through  faith  in  Him,  the  Eighteous  and  Merciful 
One,  Whose  voice  they  hear  in  their  inmost  heart,  tlie 
voice  of  Eternal  Love.  The  prophet  has  expressed  the 
same  thought  in  another  passage,  and  declared  it  to  be 
the  essence  of  the  new,  purely  spiritual,  and  universal 
Covenant,  in  tlie  following  terms  : — 

Behold,  the  daj's  como,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make 
a  new  covenant  with  the  lionse  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of 
Ju(Uih:  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their 
fiithers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  whicli  my  covenant  they  brake, 
although  I  wa.s  an  husband  unto    them,  saith  the  Txird  ;  but 
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this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel:  After  those  days,  saith  the  Loud,  I  will  put  my  1-aw  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts  ;  and  will  he 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach 
no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  the  Lord  :  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.' 

Now,  however,  both  the  kingdom  and  race  of  David 
had  perished  :  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from  Babylon 
feel  themselves  to  be  the  bondsmen  of  the  Persians,  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  a  Jewish  viceroy  of  the  great 
monarch.  The  temple  had  been  rebuilt,  the  holy  worship 
restored  ;  but  the  Spirit  had  departed  from  the  prophets. 
In  the  midst  of  these  surroundings  there  resounded  a 
prophecy  which  re-echoed  those  ancient  thoughts.  Mala- 
chi,  whose  bold  utterance  of  God's  Oracle  respecting  the 
pure  offerings  of  the  Gentiles  we  have  already  noticed,  was 
compelled  to  hear  His  people,  when  they  wearied  the 
Lord  with  saying  in  the  faint-heartedness  of  despair  or 
the  presumption  of  impiety : — "  Every  one  that  doeth  evil 
is  o-ood  in  the  sio;ht  of  the  Lord,  and  he  delifihteth  in 
them  ;  or.  Where  is  the  God  of  Judgment  ?  " 

"  Yea,"  says  the  prophet,  "  the  Judge  whom  ye  desire 
shall  verily  come,  and  His  judgment  with  Him." 

Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the 
way  before  me :  and  the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom 
ye  delight  in  :  behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?  and  who  shall  stand 
when  he  appeareth  ?  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's 
soap :  and  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver :  and  he 
shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver, 
that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousness. 
Then  shall  the  offering  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  be  pleasant  unto 
the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in  former  years.^ 

"  And  then,"  continues  the  prophet,  after  delineating  in 

1  Jeremiah  xxxi,  31-34.  *  Mai.  iii.  1-4. 
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detail  tlie  sins  to  be  judged  and  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  them  :  "  tlicn  sliall  ye  discern  between  the  rigliteous 
and  the  wicked,  between  liim  that  serveth  God,  and  liim 
tliat  servetli  Ilim  not."  ^  Finally,  he  concludes  his  stirring 
exhortations  to  rectitude  and  mercy  with  a  reference  to 
his  precursor : — 

Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  :  and  he  shall  turn 
the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
curse.^ 

If  we  take  the  wdiole  in  its  connection,  the  sense  is 
this  : — "  You  have  desii^ed  to  see  God's  judgment ;  I  tell 
you  it  will  come.  The  Lord  himself  will  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  whole  earth.  He  will  come  to  you  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  covenant ;  holding  up  before  you  that 
covenant  to  which  you  have  sworn  and  which  you  have 
broken." 

The  ])arallelism  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  mistake. 
They  had  asked  for  judgment — the  Judge  appears,  after 
the  warning  prophet  had  preceded  Him.  Thus  to  turn 
the  "  messenger  of  the  covenant  "  into  Elijah  is  nothing  but 
the  desperate  expedient  of  those  to  whom  the  text  seems 
to  talk  nonsense.  But  such  should  learn,  or  should  not 
forcet,  that  God's  hifjhest  revelation  is  ever  a  Man  or 
Humanity, — a  fniite  embodiment  of  the  Divine  Personality 
and  Divine  Spirit.  The  exposition  of  this  propliecy  given 
by  the  Evangelists,^  confirmed  by  Christ's  declaration 
respecting  John  the  Baptist,  and  still  more  by  his  asser- 
tion in  John  viii.  24,  28,  58,  is  the  only  tenable  one. 
Translated  into  the  language  of  dialectic  thought,  we 
might  paraphrase  it  thus : — "Tlie  prophets  have  declared 
unto  you  the  precepts  of  God  and  His  government  of  the 
world  agreeably  to  the  Law.  Tlie  mightiest  among  them 
is  yet  to  appear ;  in  spirit  an  Elijah.     But  after  him,  will 

'  Mai.  iii.  18.  ^  Mai.  iv.  5,  G. 

»  Matt.  xi.  10;  Maiki.  2 ;  Luke  i.  17. 
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appear  the  Lord  Himself,  as  the  Judge  of  the  worJd ; 
clothed  with  a  personality  which  shall  express  God's 
inmost  essence  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  reveal  tliat  with  a 
Divine  power.  He  shall  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
establish  it  for  ever.  For  from  Him  shall  proceed  a 
Divine  Spirit  that  shall  be  poured  forth  over  all  believing 
mankind." 

The  expression  "  Messenger  of  the  Covenant "  is  not  a 
bolder  metonymy  than  that  already  noticed — "  The  Angel 
or  Messenger  of  his  presence." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   THEORY   OF   THE   UNIVERSE    EXHIBITED    IX   THE    PSALMS. 

The  tlieory  of  the  universe  presented  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets  is  the  true  Semitic  epos  ;  the  word  which  the 
Hebrew  nation  has  to  utter  for  Humanity  ;  the  story 
wliich  it  is  commissioned  to  report  and  to  authenticate. 
This  prophetic  view  of  the  world  develops  itself  in 
gazing  on  the  past  and  present  history  of  this  nation, 
whose  origines  run  back  beyond  the  very  beginning  of 
the  human  race  into  the  regions  of  eternity.  But  from 
this  the  seer's  vision  turns  again  towards  the  future,  and 
pursues  this,  too,  up  to  the  final  reign  of  the  Eternal  on 
this  earth. 

As  the  epic  reflex  of  the  history  of  man  assumed  this 
prophetic  shape,  so  did  the  lyrical  assume  the  no  less 
ancient  form  of  psalmody.  The  swift  glance  into  man's 
inmost  soul,  and  from  thence  again  up  to  God,  out  into 
nature,  and  again  over  the  nations  and  mankind,  this  is 
the  field  of  the  Psalmist.  Here,  too,  the  vital  points  of 
moment  for  all  history  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
which  form  the  peculiar  and  indigenous  characteristics  in 
the  prophetic  conceptions,  and  discover  to  us  an  inward 
unity  of  spirit. 

To  trace  this  unity  in  eveiy  instance,  through  all  its 
ramifications,  with  their  several  specialities,  Avould  require 
a  connected  exposition  of  all  those  psalms  which  treat  of 
anything  beyond  temporary  and  local  topics.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  present  book,  we  can  but  call  attention 
to  a  few  principal  passages,  but  we  maintain  expressly 
that  these  do  but  illustrate  the  all-pervading  religious 
sentiment  of  those  psalms  that  have  any  reference  to  the 
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question  in  hand.  In  our  particular  illustrations  we  shall 
present  this  theory  of  the  universe  in  the  historical 
order,  in  accordance  with  the  three  great  epochs  of  his- 
torical development  which  have  stratified  themselves  in 
the  Psalms.  These  three  epochs  we  may  define  as  that 
of  David  and  Solomon,  that  of  the  divided  Kingdoms  up 
to  the  Captivity,  and  that  of  the  Second  Temple.  Ee- 
specting  the  distinctive  tokens  of  these  epoclis,  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  fixed,  objective  landmarks  for  the 
determination  of  details,  I  refer  my  readers  to  my  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible.  Even  in  England  scarcely  any  one 
who  cares  for  his  reputation  will  cavil  at  our  assumption 
of  such  epochs  in  the  Psalter.  On  the  authority  of  our 
sacred  text  itself,  we  possess  in  the  Book  of  Psalms 
remains  and  selections  from  private  compilations,  and 
that  the  interval  of  time  over  which  sacred  lyrical  inspi- 
ration extends  should  be  of  such  unexampled  extent, 
makes  the  compilation  only  the  more  unique.  That  not 
many  years  ago  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  English 
Church  should  have  unhesitatingly  treated  the  Psalter  as 
a  collection  of  Temple  hymns,  and  in  its  totality  as  a 
hymn-book,  designed  expressly  to  be  sung  or  recited  at 
set  times  by  the  Christian  Church  like  the  Eomish 
Breviary  or  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  is  only  remarkable  as 
an  evidence  of  the  shallowness  of  a  certain  professedly 
reverent,  but  inwardly  sceptical  and  utterly  unbiblical, 
theology. 


THE   FIRST   LEADING   IDEA. 


THE  UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE  RESTS  ON  THE  UNITY  OF  ITS 
INWAUD  INTUITION  OF  DIVINE  THINGS,  WHICH  IS  IN  HARMONY 
WITH    THE    LAW. 

"  When  thou  saidst.  Seek  ye  my  face,  my  heart  said 
unto  thee,  Thy  face,  Loed,  will  I  seek."  So  says  the 
Psalm  xxviii.,  probably  of  Davidic  origin.  This  is  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  book  of  Psalms.  In  the  thirty-sixth 
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Psalm,  reckoned  among  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  first  of  the  five  books,  and  though  per- 
haps of  somewliat  later  date,  still  no  doubt  anterior  to 
the  Babylonish  Ca})tivity,  avc  read  : — 

Kow  excellent  is  tliy  loving  kindness,  0  God  !  therefore  the 
oliildren  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 
They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  thy  house  ; 
and  thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures. 
For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  light :  in  thy  light  shall  we  see 
light.' 

And  what  can  be  nobler  than  the  upward  aspiration  of 
the  Psalmist's  heart  towards  God,  the  omnipresent,  the 
true  Life  of  man,  in  the  139th  Psalm,  written  after  the 
return  from  captivity  : — 

O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me,  and  knowTi  me.  Thou 
knowest  rny  downsitting  and  mine  uprising,  thou  understandest 
my  thought  afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my  lying 
down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  P'or  there  is  not 
a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  0  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  alto- 
gether. Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine 
hand  upon  me.  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  it 
is  high,  I  cannot  attain  imto  it.  Whither  shall  I  go  fromJ:hy 
Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend 
up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell, 
behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ;  even  there  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say, 
Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me ;  even  the  night  shall  be 
light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee  ;  but 
the  night  shineth  as  the  day  :  the  darkness  and  the  light  are 
both  alike  to  thee.'^ 

'  I'salm  xxxvi.  7-9.  *  Psalm  cxxxix.  1-12. 
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SECOND   LEADING   IDEA. 

THIS  APPREHENSION  OF  GOD  IS  THE  SOUL's  ONLY  AND  INEXHAUS- 
TIBLE SOUJICE  OF  COMFORT,  AND  IS  AT  ONE  WITH  EARNEST 
MORAL    ASPIRATION. 

An  inspired  seer  who  lived  after  David,  but  belonged 
to  the  period  prior  to  the  Captivity,  writes  thus  in  the 
sixty-third  Psalm : — 

0  Grod,  thou  art  my  God ;  early  will  I  seek  thee :  my  soul 
thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land,  where  no  water  is  ;  to  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory,  as  I 
have  seen  thee  in  the  sanctuary.  Because  thy  loving-kindness 
is  better  than  life,  my  lips  shall  praise  thee.  Thus  will  I  bless 
thee  while  I  live :  I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  name.  My 
soul  shall  be  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness ;  and  my 
mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips  :  when  I  remember 
thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches. 
Because  thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings  will  I  rejoice.  My  soul  followeth  hard  after  thee  :  thy 
right  hand  upholdeth  me.^ 

In  another  Psalm  of  prayer,  we  find  the  soul's  upward 
glance  to  God  declared  to  be  our  support  under  the 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  life  and  the  sultry  burden  of  our 
daily  toils  and  cares  : — 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
days,  what  it  is ;  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.  Behold, 
thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  handbreadth  ;  and  mine  age  is 
as  nothing  before  thee :  verily  every  man  at  his  best  state  is 
altogether  vanity.  Surely  every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shew : 
surely  they  are  disquieted  in  vain  :  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and 
knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them.  And  now,  Lord,  what 
wait  I  for  ?  my  hope  is  in  thee.  Hear  my  prayer,  0  Lord, 
and  give  ear  unto  my  cry  ;  hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears :  for 
I  am  a  stranger  with  thee,  and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers 
were.^ 


'  Psalra  Ixiii.  1-8.  "^  Psalm  xxxix.  4-7,  12. 
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THIRD   LEADING   IDEA. 

Tins  MORAL  ASriRATION  TVITHIN  US  FIRST  URGES  US  TO  AN  AC- 
KNOWLEDGMENT THAT  SIN  HAS  ESTRANGED  US  FROM  GOD  AND 
MUST  BE  HEALED  HT  SELF-ABASEMENT  ;  AND  THEN  IMPELS  US 
TO    A    GRATEFUL   SURRENDER    OF    THAT    SELF    TO    GOD. 

Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is 
covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth 
not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 

When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old  throngh  my 
roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day  and  night  thy  hand  was 
heavy  upon  me  :  my  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of 
summer.  I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine  iniquity 
have  I  not  hid.  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto 
the  Lord  ;  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin. 

For  this  shall  every  one  that  is  godly  pray  unto  thee  in  a 
time  when  thou  mayest  be  found :  surely  in  the  floods  of  great 
waters  they  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  him.  Thou  art  my 
hidiag-place ;  thou  shalt  preserve  me  from  trouble ;  thou  shalt 
compass  me  about  with  songs  of  deliverance.' 

The  same  tone  is  coiitiuiied  by  the  singer  of  the  fortieth 
Psalm  : — 

I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord  ;  and  he  inclined  unto  me, 
and  heard  my  cry.  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible 
pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and 
established  my  goings.  And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my 
mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God  :  many  shall  see  it,  and  fear, 
and  shall  trust  in  the  Lord. 

Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire  ;  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened :  burnt  offering  and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not 
required.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  :  in  tlie  volume  of  the  book 
it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God :  yea, 
thy  law  is  within  my  heart.  I  have  preached  righteousness  in 
the  great  congregation :  lo,  I  have  not  refrained  my  lips,  0 
Lord,  thou  knowest.  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness  within 
my  heart ;  I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  salvation: 
I  have  not  concealed  thy  lovingkindncss  and  thy  truth  from 
the  great  congregation.^ 

'  Tsalm  xxxii.  1-7.  ^  Psalm  xl.  1-3  and  G-10. 
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And  in  Psalm  1.  tliis  true  thank-offering  of  the  hfe  is 
demanded  by  the  Lord  Himself: — 

The  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  hath  spoken,  and  called  the 
earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof. 
Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  hath  shined.  Our 
God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence  :  a  fire  shall  devour 
before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous  round  about  him. 
He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  from  above,  and  to  the  earth,  that 
he  may  judge  his  people. 

Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me  ;  those  that  have  made  a 
covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice.  And  the  heavens  shall  declare 
his  righteousness  :  for  God  is  judge  himself. 

Hear,  0  my  people,  and  I  will  speak ;  0  Israel,  and  I  will 
testify  against  thee  :  I  am  God,  even  thy  God.  I  will  not  re- 
prove thee  for  thy  sacrifices  nor  thy  burnt-offerings,  which  have 
been  continually  before  me.  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy 
house,  nor  he  goats  out  of  thy  folds.  For  every  beast  of  the 
forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know 
all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains  :  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
are  mine.  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee ;  for  the 
world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of 
bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?  Offer  unto  God  thanks- 
giving ;  and  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High  :  and  call  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble :  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalfc 
glorify  me.' 

FOURTH  LEADING   IDEA. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  LAW  OP  THE  MORAL  ORDER  OF  THE  WORLD, 
WHICH  HOLDS  EQUALLY  VALID  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FOR 
NATIONS,  EVIL  IS  SELF-DESTRUCTIVE,  BUT  GOODNESS  AND  TRUTH 
SHALL   ENDURE,    AND    BE    ESTABLISHED    MORE    AND    MORE. 

This  is  in  all  ages  the  centi-al  point  of  the  distinctively 
Hebrew  theory  of  the  world,  which  is  based  upon  that 
sense  of  direct  relationship  loith  God.  We  will  select  but 
a  few  out  of  many  illustrations.  In  the  ninth  Psalm  the 
poet  sings : — 

But  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever  :  he  hath  prepared  his 

•  Psalm  1.  1-15. 
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throne  for  judgment.  And  he  shall  judge  the  world  in  righte- 
ousness, he  shall  minister  judgment  to  the  people  in  upright- 
ness.' 

And,  again,  Psalm  xi.  : — 

The  Loud  is  in  liis  holy  temple,  the  Lord's  throne  is  in 
heaven  :  his  eyes  behold,  his  eyelids  try,  the  children  of  men. 
The  Lord  trietb  the  righteous  :  but  the  wicked  and  him  that 
loveth  violence  his  soul  hateth.  L^pon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain 
snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  an  horril)le  tempest :  this  shall 
be  the  portion  of  their  cup.  For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth 
righteousness;  his  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright.'^ 

And,  again,  in  the  later  alphabetical  didactic  poem  of 
Psalm  xxxvii,  we  have  these  words  : — 

Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers,  neither  be  thou 
envious  against  the  workers  of  inicpiity.  For  they  shall  soon 
be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green  herb. 
Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.  Delight  th3^self  also  in  the 
Lord  ;  and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.  Com- 
mit thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ;  trust  also  in  him  ;  and  he  shall 
bring  it  to  pass.  And  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as 
the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day. 

Rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  fur  him  :  fret  not  thy- 
self because  of  him  who  prospereth  in  his  way,  because  of  the 
man  who  bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass.  Cease  from  anger, 
and  forsake  wrath :  fret  not  thyself  in  any  wise  to  do  evil. 
For  evildoers  shall  be  cut  off:  but  those  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  For  yet  a  little  while  and 
the  wicked  shall  not  be  :  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his 
place,  and  it  shall  not  be.  But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth ;  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance  of  peace. 
The  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just,  and  gnasheth  upon  him 
with  his  teeth.  The  Lord  shall  laugh  at  him  :  for  he  seeth 
that  his  day  is  coming.  .  .  . 

For  the  arms  of  the  wicked  shall  be  broken :  but  the  IjOUd 
upholdeth  the  righteous.  ...  I  have  been  young,  and  now 
am  old  ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread.     Wait   on  the  Lord,  and   keep   his   way, 

'  Psnlin  ix.  7,  8.  «  Psahn  xi.  4-7. 
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aad  he  shall  exalt  thee  to  inherit  the  land  :  when  the  wicked 
are  cut  off,  thou  shalt  see  it,^ 

In  the  Psalmist  of  the  seventy-third  Psahn  we  find  one 
to  whom  this  faith  was  a  hard-won  prize  after  severe 
inward  conflicts  in  an  age  when  many  in  Israel  had  lost 
faith,  because  they  had  seen  the  wicked  prosper  and  the 
righteous  oppressed.  He  only  who  is  of  pure  heart  can 
maintain  a  correct,  unclouded  vision  of  the  universe  ;  but 
the  believer  soon  finds  a  confirmation  of  that  vision  : — 

Truly  Grod  is  good  to  Israel,  even  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean 
heart.  But  as  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone ;  my  steps  had 
well-nigh  slipped.  For  I  was  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  I 
saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  ... 

Therefore  his  people  return  hither :  and  waters  of  a  full  cup 
are  wrung  out  to  them.   .  .  . 

If  1  say,  I  will  speak  thus ;  behold,  I  should  offend  against 
the  generation  of  thy  children.  When  I  thought  to  know  this, 
it  was  too  painful  for  me  ;  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of 
God ;  then  understood  I  their  end.  Surely  thou  didst  set  them 
in  slippery  places  :  thou  castedst  them  down  into  destruction. 
How  are  they  brought  into  desolation,  as  in  a  moment !  they 
are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors.  As  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh  ;  so,  0  Lord,  when  thou  awakest,  thou  shalt  despise 
their  image. ^ 

Here  we  have  the  idea  of  a  divine  Nemesis,  an  aven- 
ging, retributive  justice,  in  the  Hellenic  sense.  Still  more 
nakedly  is  this  thought  conveyed  in  a  verse  of  the  seventy- 
sixth  Psalm,  the  hymn  of  praise,  for  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  when  besieged  by  Sennacherib  : — 

Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee  :  the  remainder  of 
wrath  shalt  thou  restrain.  Vow,  and  pay  unto  the  Lord  your 
God  :  let  all  that  be  round  about  him  bring  presents  unto  him 
that  ought  to  be  feared.^ 

The  wrath  or  arrogance  of  man  (the  uj^f^ig  of  the 
Hellenes)  shall  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  con- 
templation of  the  past  and  its  vicissitudes  shall  bring  con- 
solation to  the  wise  man  under  the  trials  of  the  present, 

'  Psalm  xxxvii.  1-13,  17,  25,  34.  ^  Psalm  Ixxiii.  1-3,  10,  15-20. 
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and  animate  him  to  praise  the  Lord.    Thus  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  Psahn  we  read  : — 

And  I  said.  This  is  my  infirmity :  hut  I  will  remember  the 
years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High.  I  will  remember 
the  works  of  the  Loud  :  surely  I  Avill  remember  thy  wonders  of 
old.     I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk  of  thy  doings.' 

This  theory  of  the  divine  government  is  associated 
with  the  most  glowing  love  of  the  fatherland,  inasmuch 
as  God  is  regarded  as  its  proper  Lord  and  ruler,  and  the 
State  as  the  fulfilment  of  His  commands.  Thus  in  one  of 
the  hymns  sung  during  the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city, 
we  read : — 

They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which 
cannot  be  removed,  but  abideth  for  ever.  As  the  mountains 
are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his 
people  from  henceforth  even  for  ever.  For  the  rod  of  the 
wicked  shall  not  rest  upon  the  lot  of  the  righteous ;  lest  the 
righteous  put  forth  their  hands  unto  iniqidty. 

Do  good,  0  Lord,  unto  those  that  be  good,  and  to  them  that 
are  upright  in  their  hearts.  As  for  such  as  tin-n  aside  unto 
their  crooked  ways,  the  Lord  shall  lead  them  forth  with  the 
workers  of  iniquity  :  but  peace  shall  be  upon  Israel.^ 


FIFTH  LEADING  IDEA. 


THE  REIGN  OF  GOODNESS  AND  TRUTH    IS    DESTINED  TO  BE  UNIVERSAL 

OVER  THE  WHOLE  EARTH. 

The  True  and  the  Good  is  not  the  exclusive  possession 
of  any  nation,  not  even  of  the  elect  people  of  God.  Thus 
a  Korahite  singer,  Avriting  in  tlie  time  of  Manasseh,  or  at 
all  events  after  the  downfall  of  Assyria,  says  in  that  pro- 
found eighty- seventh  Psalm,  speaking  of  Zion  : — 

His  foundation  is  in  the  lioly  mountains.  The  Lord  loveth 
the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  Grlorious 
things  are  spoken  of  thee,  0  city  of  God. 

'  Psaliu  Ixxvii.  10-12.  -  Psalm  cxxv. 
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I  will  make  mention  of  Eahab  and  Babylon  to  them  that 
know  me  :  behold  Philistia,  and  Tyre,  with  Ethiopia:  this  man 
was  born  there.  And  of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  This  and  that 
man  was  born  in  her :  and  the  highest  himself  shall  establish 
her.  The  Lord  shall  count,  when  he  writeth  up  the  people, 
that  this  man  was  born  there. 

As  well  the  singers  as  the  players  on  instruments  shall  be 
there:  all  my  springs  are  in  thee.^ 

A  similar  exalted  strain  of  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the 
ninety-sixth  Psalm  by  a  Psalmist  of  the  second  Temple  : — 

Grive  unto  the  Lord,  0  ye  kindreds  of  the  people,  give 
unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength.  Give  unto  the  Lord  the 
glory  due  unto  his  name  :  bring  an  offering,  and  come  into  his 
courts.  0  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness :  fear 
before  him,  all  the  earth. 

Say  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  reigneth :  the  world 
also  shall  be  established  that  it  shall  not  be  moved :  he  shall 
judge  the  people  righteously.  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let 
the  earth  be  glad  ;  let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 
Let  the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein :  then  shall  all 
the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  before  the  Lord:  for  he  cometh, 
for  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth  :  he  shall  judge  the  world  with 
righteousness,  and  the  people  ^vith  his  truth." 

In  conclusion  let  us  quote  a  very  late  alphabetical 
Psalm  of  praise  by  a  singer  of  the  second  Temple  : — 

I  will  extol  thee,  my  God,  0  king  ;  and  I  will  bless  thy 
name  for  ever  and  ever.  Every  day  will  I  bless  thee ;  and  I  will 
praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised ;  and  his  greatness  is  unsearchable.  One 
generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another,  and  shall  declare 
thy  mighty  acts.  I  will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy 
majesty,  and  of  thy  wondrous  works.  And  men  shall  speak  of 
the  might  of  thy  terrible  acts  :  and  I  will  declare  thy  greatness. 
They  shall  abundantly  utter  the  memory  of  thy  great  goodness, 
and  shall  sing  of  thy  righteousness. 

The  Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion  ;  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all :  and  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee, 
0  Lord  ;  and  thy  saints  shall  bless  thee.     They  shall  speak  of 

'  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  ^  Psalm  xcvi.  7-13. 
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the  glory  of  thy  kinf^dom,  and  talk  of  thy  power ;  to  make 
known  to  the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious 
majesty  of  his  kingdom. 

Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  thj'  dominion 
enduretli  throughout  all  generations.  The  Lord  upholdeth  all 
that  fall,  and  raiseth  up  all  those  that  be  bowed  down.  The 
eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in 
due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and  satisfiest  the  desire 
of  every  living  thing. 

The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
works.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to 
all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of 
them  that  fear  him  :  he  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save 
them.  The  Lord  preserveth  all  them  that  love  him :  but  all 
the  wicked  will  he  destroy.  M}^  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of 
the  Lord  :  and  let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever.' 

The  same  key-note  is  heard  in  every  epoch  of  the 
Psalms,  but  most  distinctly  in  those  of  the  Second  Temple, 
fiiithful  to  the  spirit  of  that  great  evangelical  prophet,  who 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Temple  propliesied  of  the 
other  that  should  arise.  Let  us  listen  to  Psalm  viii.  : — 
"0  Lord  om-  Loed,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the 
earth."  And  so  likewise  in  Psalm  xxiv.  : — "  The  cartii  is 
the  Lord's,  and  all  that  therein  is ; "  or  the  ninety-third 
Psalm : — "  The  Lord  is  King,"  etc.  Again  the  ninety- 
sixth,  ninety-seventh,  ninety-ninth  Psalms  are  written  in 
a  kindred  spirit,  and  so  is,  last  of  all,  that  incomparable 
Psalm  of  thanksijivino;  concerning  the  kimrdom  of  God, — 
Psalm  cxlv.  After  these,  we  cannot  but  understand  in  a 
universal  sense  the  blessing  which  the  singer  of  the  eighty- 
fifth  supplicates  for  his  land,  and  confidently  trusts  Avill 
be  granted : — 

Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other.  Trutli  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth 
and  righteousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven.  Yea,  the  Lord 
shall  give  that  which  is  good  ;  and  our  land  shall  yield  her 
increase.  Eighteousness  shall  go  before  him ;  and  shall  set  us 
in  the  way  of  his  steps.^ 

'  rsahu  cxlv.  '  Psalm  Ixxxv.  10-13. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  PRESENTED  IN  THE 
PSALMS  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 

The  two  compilations  with  wliicli  that  part  of  the 
Jewish  Canon  termed  tlie  Hagiographa  commences, — tlie 
collection  of  sacred  Poems  and  that  of  Aphorisms, — both 
reach  back  to  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the 
composition  of  Psalms  seems  to  have  continued  up  to  the 
Maccabean  age;  yet  according  to  the  superscription  of 
chap.  XXV.  our  present  book  of  Proverbs  seems  to  have 
been  closed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  The  whole  fulness 
of  the  characteristic  Hebrew  conceptions  of  the  universe 
pours  itself  forth  more  richly  in  the  Psalms  ;  but  the 
Proverbs  too,  especially  those  of  the  earliest  date,^  stand 
high  above  all  other  Asiatic  collections  of  aphorisms,  not 
excluding  the  Arabic.  They  form  a  worthy  pendant  to 
the  Gnomic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  without  indeed  the 
exuberance  of  fancy  or  the  poetic  freshness  which  charac- 
terize the  latter,  but  with  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  central 
moral  truths  common  to  all  theories  of  Providence. 

The  true  wisdom  is  the  recognition  of  what  is  God's 
will  regarding  us ;  "  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  But  this  is  so  little  comprised  within  the  obser- 
vance of  prescribed  ordinances,  that  tlie  latter  are  scarcely 
mentioned,  or  if  so,  it  is  evidently  only  as  precepts  hal- 
lowed by  the  idea  of  the  communion  of  the  people  of 
God.  Wisdom  consists  in  the  apprehension  of  the  divine 
wisdom  displayed  in  outward  nature  and  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  life.     Through  its  possession  alone  can  man  be 

'  These  are  probably  those  included  from  chap.  x.  1.  to  chap.  xxii.  16. 
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rendered  liappy  in  tlie  true  sense  ;  indeed  it  is  that  which 
lends  briglitness  tx)  our  whole  view  of  human  life.  True, 
man  is  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  sin  ;  for :  "  Wlio  can 
say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clear,  I  am  pure  from  my 
sin  ?  "  ^  But  honest  endeavour  and  purpose  to  do  riglit, 
coupled  with  himiilitj^,  render  a  man  just  before  God,  and 
such  an  one  has  an  inward  sense  of  happiness,  and  is  not 
cast  down  by  the  adverse  chances  of  life.  Wisdom  is, 
in  another  passage,  called  "  a  tree  of  hfe ;"  an  expression 
which  occurs  also  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Pro- 
verbs ;  ^  in  analogy  with  what  is  indubitably  the  original 
purely  spiritual  meaning  of  the  image  when  occurring  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Creation. 

Of  the  gloomy  view  of  the  world  prevailing  in  all  the 
rest  of  Asia,  which,  like  the  sense  of  our  mortality,  ever 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  excessive  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasure,  there  is  no  trace  either  in  the  Proverbs  or  in  the 
Psalms.  Still,  in  both  these  books,  there  is  a  slight  shade 
of  that  melancholy  which  breathes  through  all  Oriental 
poetry  and  meditation  composed  in  historical  times, 
whether  of  earlier  or  later  date,  up  to  the  present  day. 
Thus  in  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  which  is  probably  with  good 
reason  ascribed  to  Moses  himself,  the  writer  exclaims 
with  a  profound  sense  of  sadness : — 

Thou  turnest  raan  to  destruction  ;  and  sayest.  Return,  ye  chil- 
dren of  men.  For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 
j^esterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  Tliou 
earnest  them  away  as  with  a  flood  ;  they  are  as  a  sleep:  in  the 
morning  they  are  like  grass  which  groweth  up.  In  the  morning 
it  flourisheth,  and  groweth  up ;  in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down, 
and  withereth.  .  .  .  Tlie  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years, 
yet  is  their  strength  labour  and  sorrow ;  for  it  iis  soon  cut  off, 
and  we  fly  away.' 

But  what  is  his  object  in  fixing  our  eyes  on  the  transi- 

'  Proverbs  xx.  9.  *  Proverbs  iii.  18  ;  cf.  xv.  4  ;  xi.  30  ;  xiii.  1-'. 

3  Psalm  xc.  3-G,  10. 
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toriness  of  this  life,  but  to  point  us  onward  to  that  winch 
is  eternal,  spiritual,  raised  above  time  and  space  ? 

This  root-idea,  that  the  divine  purpose  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  love  is  the  eternal  ground  and  true  cause  of 
all  that  is  temporal  and  visible,  is  nowhere  more  forcibly 
expressed  than  in  that  sublime  discourse,  which  the 
ancient  poet,  writing  in  Solomon's  name,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  eternal  Sophia  or  Wisdom,  or  Word  of 
God :— 

Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom  :  I  am  understanding : 
I  have  strength.  By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice. 
By  me  princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the 
earth.  .  .  .  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way, 
before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from 
the  besinniuR,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  When  there  were  no 
depths,  I  was  brought  forth  ;  when  there  were  no  fountains 
abounding  with  water.  Before  the  mountains  were  settled, 
before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth :  while  as  yet  he  had  not 
made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust 
of  the  world. 

When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there :  when  he  set  a 
compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth.  When  he  established  the 
clouds  above  :  when  he  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep  : 
when  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree,  that  the  waters  should  not 
pass  his  commandment :  when  he  appointed  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  :  then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him  : 
and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him ; 
rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth  ;  and  my  delights 
were  with  the  sons  of  men.^ 

Above  all  important,  however,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
mental  history  of  our  race,  is  the  plenitude  of  faith  and 
hope  with  which  these  inspired  men  regarded  the  future 
destinies  of  Humanity.  And  it  is  in  the  very  depths  of 
sorrow  from  individual  and  national  afflictions  that  this  tone 
of  hope  resounds  most  loudly  and  triumphantly.  Thus 
that  memorable  twenty-second  Psalm,  which  opens  with 
the  cry  of  anguish  wrung  from  the  sufferer  by  oppression 
and  injustice, — "  0  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  daytime,  but 

'  Proverbs,  viii.  14-16  and  22-31. 
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thou  liearcst   not ;    and  in  the  niglit   season,  and  thou 
hearest  not,"  ends  with  these  words : — 

All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord  :  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before 
thee.  For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's  :  and  he  is  the  governor 
among  the  nations.  All  they  that  be  fat  upon  earth  shall  eat 
and  worship  :  all  they  that  go  dowTi  to  the  dust  shall  bow  before 
him,  and  none  can  keep  alive  his  own  soul.  A  seed  shall  serve 
him  ;  it  shall  be  accounted  to  the  Lord  for  a  generation.  They 
shall  come,  and  shall  declare  his  righteousness  unto  a  people 
that  shall  be  born,  that  he  hath  done  this.' 

All  these  are  elevating  conceptions,  which  have  not 
been  engendered  by  the  ceremonial  law  or  by  the  pres- 
sure of  forms,  but  have  arisen  side  by  side  with,  or  even 
maintained  themselves  in  despite  of,  the  latter.  It  is  still 
more  surprising  that  such  soul -inspiring  conceptions  of 
the  destiny  of  mankind  should,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
law  and  of  outward  rites,  form  the  constant  key-note  of 
Hebrew  thought,  than  that  such  ideas  should  have 
maintained  their  ground  under  external  oppression  and 
political  miseries.  It  is  these  ideas  that  constitute  the 
strength  of  the  Semitic  tenacity  of  character  and  t1ie 
luiique  historical  distinction  of  the  Hebrews. - 

1  Psahn  xxii.  27-31. 

^  On  this  whole  subject,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  weighty  and 
profound  remarks  of  Bruch,  contained  in  his  "  Weisheitslehre  der  llebrJier," 
8.102-157.  (Strasburg:  1852.) 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE  HEBREWS  AS  MANI- 
FESTED IN  THEIR  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PHILOSOPHIC 
THOUGHT. 

Their  Political  Institutions. 

The  political  life  of  the  Semite  is  based  on  a  tribal  con- 
stitution which  is  tlie  offspring  of  the  patriarchal  family 
government.  Whenever  the  Semite  tries  to  advance  be- 
yond this,  he  entangles  himself  in  conditions  with  which, 
in  the  long  run,  he  is  not  able  to  cope.  A  spiritual  dic- 
tatorship soon  becomes  unendurable  to  him,  but  the 
secular  one  in  which  he  takes  refuge,  after  a  time  shapes 
itself  into  a  despotism  under  the  form  of  a  Khalifate  ; 
that  is  to  say,  an  hereditary  succession  of  reigning  pro- 
phets. The  Semites  are  republicans  in  sentiment,  but  do 
not  know  how  to  construct  a  political  republic.  Nowhere 
does  this  republican  spirit  come  out  more  strongly  than 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Jews  hate  monarchy,  which 
is,  in  fact,  imposed  upon  them  as  a  curse  and  penalty  for 
their  sins,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  every  despotism. 

The  Semite  readily  yields  obedience  to  a  chieftain  who 
belongs  to  his  tribe,  and  is  of  an  energetic,  upright,  and 
generous  disposition,  just  as  the  Celt  obeys  the  head  of 
his  clan.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Semite  it 
is  personal  character  alone  that  confers  a  title  to  power. 
For  a  person^  he  can  be  inspired  with  enthusiasm,  carried 
away  to  fanaticism  ;  but  any  claim  to  hereditary  sove- 
reignty, even  in  the  shape  of  a  Khalifate,  is  in  his  best 
periods  utterly  repugnant  to  him,  and  he  vindicates  his 
own  freedom  and  tliat  of  his  kindred  tribes  against  a 
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tyrant  tlie  first  moment  that  the    opportunity  presents 
itself.     At  a  repubhc  lie  can  only  arrive  by  means  of  a 
nourishing  municipal  life,  and,  moreover,  such  a   life  as 
Avill  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
means  of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  force  him  beyond 
the  range  of  his  own  ideas,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
tribe.     This,  however,  has  in  actual  history  come  to  pass 
only  in  the  cases  of  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Carthage,  and  even 
there  nnder  forms  which  compared  with  those  of  Sparta 
herself  are  very  far  from  free.    All  the  other  Semitic  States 
are  despotisms,  tempered  at  best  by  a  species  of  ]:)riestly 
aristocracy.     The  largest  scale  on  which  a  fraternization 
of  separate  Semitic  tribes  has  ever  been  effected,  is  no 
doubt  that  of  the  Arabic  tribes,  with  their  grand  histori- 
cal national  outbloom  during  the  first  enthusiastic  days  of 
Islamism.    But  here,  too,  it  is  the  rehgious  element  which 
forms  the  mainspring  of  the  political  development ;  it  is 
the  contact  with  foreign  influences  which  sets  this  deve- 
lopment in  motion,  and  gives  it  a  stamp  of  world-wide 
significance.     The  conquering  Arabs  have  never  invented 
anything  of  historical  importance,  either  in  art  or  science. 
Their  oldest  mosques  in  Egypt  are  the  work  of  Byzan- 
tines ;  their  philosophy  is  the  Aristotehan.     The  Arabian 
translation  of  the  Stagirite  does  not  even  appear  to  have 
been  made  from  the  original  Greek,  but  to  have  been 
taken  at  secondhand  from  Syriac  translations,  or  to  have 
been  composed  by  Syrian  Christians  for  their  own  use. 
Its  many  Hebraisms  seem  to  indicate  tliat  it  is  the  work 
of  learned  Jews.     In  ideal  conceptions  of  the   human 
figure  or  of  brute  forms,  the  Assyrian  scidi)tures  stand 
immeasurably  below  those  of  the  much  earlier  Khamites 
or  Egyptians.     But  indeed  it  is  still   a  moot  question, 
whether   the  representation   of    natural    objects,  or,  in 
general,  that  of  life   and  motion  in  wliich  these  sculp- 
tures are  superior  to  the  Egyptian,  had  been  learnt  from 
the  Assyrians  l^y  the  lonians,  or,  what  seems  to  me  more 
probable,  have  been  transmitted  l^y  tlie  lonians  to  the 
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Assyrians.  From  what  primeval  times  the  existence  of 
plastic  art  dates  in  Hellenic  Asia  Minor,  is  now  proved 
documentarily  by  the  statue  of  Niobe  on  the  rock  of 
Sipylus  near  Magnesia,  which  notwithstanding  much  that 
is  imperfect  in  the  details,  is  still  of  indescribable  magni- 
ficence, and  to  which  the  singer  of  the  last  canto  of  the 
Iliad  refers,  as  an  object  familiar  to  his  hearers.  As  yet 
we  linow  of  no  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  sculptures  reach- 
ing back  to  so  early  an  age  ;  for  such  a  statue  as  that  in 
question  assuredly  cannot  be  one  of  the  earhest  produc- 
tions of  the  art,  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  Ninus  or  Semiramis.  Tlie  singer  of 
the  last  canto  would  not  have  named  anything  in  connec- 
tion with  Priam,  but  what  was  of  primeval  date.  In  tlie 
folded  hands  of  this  figure  and  head  bowed  down  with 
sorrow,  we  clearly  recognize  the  genius  of  Hellenic  art 
whose  distinctive  token  is  the  expression  of  the  mental 
mood,  and  moreover  a  freedom  in  rendering  the  play  of 
soul  which  bespeaks  no  imitator  but  an  inventor. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  same  Iliad  the  men  of  Tyre  and 
Si  don  appear  as  those  who  contribute  the  masterpieces  of 
art ;  but  in  this  no  more  is  implied  than  that  they  diffused 
them  over  the  world  in  their  capacity  of  navigators  and 
merchants  of  the  heroic  age,  not  that  they  were  their  pro- 
ducers also. 

Solomon's  Temple  and  its  ornaments  were  the  work  of 
Phoenician  artists,  but  to  judge  from  the  description  alone 
we  should  infer  that  in  point  of  taste  they  were  not  to 
compare  with  the  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  least  of 
all  as  regards  architecture,  of  which  the  style  is  much 
purer  in  the  Elder  Egyptian  empire  than  in  the  Second. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  Semitic  philosophy  of  the  world's 
order,  we  find  that  among  the  heathen  Semites,  this  did 
not  extend  beyond  wise  aphorisms  and  similar  expressions 
of  earnest  but  gloomy  reflection  on  human  destinies.  All 
that  is  profound  in  their  thoughts  lies  within  the  precincts 
of  cosmogonic  imagery  and  dreams. 
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Such  is  the  liistorical  place  wliich  the  Semitic  tribes 
take  ill  respect  to  pohty,  art,  and  science.  And  it  is  fi'om 
this  common  platform  of  their  race,  that  we  must  judge  of 
the  gi'ade  attained  by  the  religious  consciousness  of  the 
Hebrews,  especially  as  exhibited  in  political  life,  if  we  are 
to  do  them  justice.  Let  us  consider  the  results  of  the 
Hebrew  sense  of  divine  things  in  their  historical  import, 
accordinn;  to  the  three  natural  stages  of  social  life — mar- 
riage  and  the  family,  —  the  patriarchal  relations  of  the 
chieftain  of  a  tribe  with  his  people,  or  the  polity  asso- 
ciated with  clau-hfe, — and  the  federal  State  into  which 
that  polity  develops  itself. 

As  regards  marriage,  we  find  even  so  far  back  as  Abra- 
ham, monogamy  recognized  as  the  only  legitimate  state  of 
things.  In  the  patriarchal  times,  childlessness  is  held  to 
justify  the  taking  of  a  second  or  third  wife  in  addition  to 
the  first,  but  evidently  only  as  an  exception,  and  as  the 
])rivilege  of  the  wealthy.  To  the  pious  and  righteous 
Hebrew  of  that  age,  the  marriage  relationshij)  is  a  per- 
sonal one,  which  involves,  if  logically  carried  out,  the 
doctrine  that  monogamy  is  the  only  moral  state  of  thiogs. 
The  elevated  conception  of  marriage  presented  in  the 
record  of  the  creation,  testifies  to  a  most  profound  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  monogamy  as  the  most  intimate  pos- 
sible union  of  two  persons.  The  prophets  and  the  con- 
templative books  sustain  this  high  view,  and  even  recog- 
nize in  marriage  the  type  of  the  relation  of  the  Lord  to 
His  people.'  It  is  the  divine,  irresistible  might  and  autho- 
rity of  wedded  love  and  truth  which  is  ^\Tought  out  and 
magnified  in  the  lovely  book  of  Canticles ;  and  while  it 
will  ever  remain  the  disgrace  of  Hengstenberg  and  his 
school  to  have  committed  the  almost  blasphemous  error 
of  insisting  that  this  poem  is  an  apotheosis  of  the  most 
voluptuous  and  licentious  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  who 
is,  moreover,  according  to  them,  expressly  set  forth  there 

'  See  lies.  ii.  20;  Ezek.  xvi.  8  ;  cf.  Mai.  ii.  U ;  Prov.  ii.  17.    See  Ewald, 
"  Alterthumer,"  s.  231. 
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as  tlie  antetype  of  the  Eedeemer  of  mankind  ;  so  is  it  one 
of  the  finest  triumphs  of  the  critical  school,  with  Ewald 
at  their  head,  to  have  recognized  at  lengtli  what  is  the 
true  and  very  lofty  import  of  this  composition.  It  is  of 
wedded  love  and  fidelity  that  the  poet  is  speaking  in  those 
noble  words  : — "  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a 
seal  upon  thine  arm  :  for  love  is  strong  as  death  ;  jealousy 
is  cruel  as  the  grave :  the  fervour  thereof  is  as  coals  of 
fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame.  Many  waters 
cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it :  if  a 
man  would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it 
would  utterly  be  contemned."  ^  It  is  true  that  the  com- 
plete equalization  of  the  woman  and  the  man  in  respect 
to  marriage  and  divorce  never  took  place  previous  to  the 
contact  of  Christianity  with  the  Teutonic  mind.  But  its 
germs  were  already  latent  in  the  sentiment,  belief,  and 
manners  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  to  these  that 
Christ  appeals  when  he  made  that  declaration  of  the  in- 
violability of  the  marriage  tie,  at  which  his  disciples  stum- 
bled so  greatly.  Polygamy  is  not  prohibited  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  as  practised  among  their  chieftains  of  tribes 
it  is  an  utterly  different  thing  from  the  horrible  Seraglio 
customs,  of  which  we  find  instances  here  and  there  in  the 
wild  times  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  then  intro- 
duced as  a  regular  regal  institution  by  David  and  Solomon. 
But  this  royal  licence  is  condemned  m  the  supplement  to 
the  Law,  or  Deuteronomy. 

The  view  of  sexual  impurity  displayed  in  Leviticus  is 
in  the  most  direct  contrast  to  its  deification  among  the 
heathen  Semites.'^  Looked  at  from  this  comparative  point 
of  view,  the  respect  for  the  moral  dignity  of  man  stands 
out  most  conspicuously,  not  only  in  the  relations  of  man 
and  wife,  but  also  in  those  of  children  to  parents,  and 
above  all,  in  those  of  the  wealthy  to  their  poor  hired  la- 
bourers, nay,  also,  of  the  master  to  his  slave.    Where  else 

'  Song  of  Solomon  viii.  6,  7. 
''  See  Ewald,  '  Altertliiimer/  s.  IGI  to  218. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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nmonu;  Semitic  races  do  we  find  tlic  inculcation  of  hinnane 
feeling  towards  slaves  as  fellow-men  ?  Where  such  respect 
for  woman,  such  dignity  assigned  to  maiTiage?  Where 
among  any  other  Semitic  people  such  liberty  accorded  to 
woman,  or  such  female  characters  as  wives  and  mothers, 
pro})hetesses  and  chieftainesses?  No  Hebrew,  male  or 
female,  can  remain  in  servitude  longer  than  six  years,  ex- 
cei)t  by  their  own  consent ;  ^  but  even  the  slave  of  an 
alien  i-ace  is  received  into  the  congi'cgation,  and  if  chas- 
tised by  his  master  so  as  to  endanger  life,  he  obtains  his 
freedom.  The  fugitive  slave  wdio  has  taken  refuge  in  a 
city  of  Israel  is  not  to  be  surrendered  to  his  master  on 
demand."^  How  high  above  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
as  now  determined,  do  these  words  of  Deuteronomy  stand  : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which 
is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee  :  he  shall  dwell  with 
thee,  even  among  j^ou,  in  that  ])lace  which  he  shall  choose 
in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best :  thou  shalt 
not  oppress  him."  ^  Corporal  punishment  for  free  citizens 
— without  which  a  certain  party  in  Germany  think  they 
cannot  maintain  their  Christian  polity  nor  satisfy  their 
pious  consciences — is  utterly  unknown  to  the  original  law 
in  Leviticus.  When  it  had  afterwards  crept  in  under  the 
Kings,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  restricted  it  to  forty 
strokes.'* 

In  all  this  the  iniderlying  idea  is  the  strength  of  man's 
sense  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  person,  based  upon  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
divine  image.  In  one  word,  the  precise  reverse  of  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  those  among  us  who  set  up  for 
being  the  special  partisans  of  Christianity. 

This  deep-rooted  consciousness  of  tlie  divine  presence 
maintains  its  power  even  in  later  times,  notwithstanding 
the  rigid  isolation  of  the  Jews  from  all  other  nations.  Even 
in  aliens  human  nature  is  honoured.     "He  dotli  execute 

'  Exodus  xxi.  I -11.  ^  Dent,  xxiii.  lo,  10. 

=»  Dcut.  xxiii.  15,  10.  '  Cf.  Ewald,  s.  157 ;  cf.  190-200. 
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tlie  judgment  of  the  fatlierless  and  widow,  and  loveth  the 
stranger,  in  giving  liim  food  and  raiment.  Love  ye 
therefore  the  stranger :  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.^  " 

In  virtue  of  its  firm  grasp  of  this  primary  behef  in  man's 
vocation  to  be  the  moral  imane  of  God,  of  the  humane 
sentiments  animating  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  of  tlie  moral 
and  kindly  character  of  its  legislation,  and  the  recognition 
that  this  moral  law  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic 
polity,  does  the  Hebrew  religious  consciousness  constitute 
even  to  this  day,  as  regards  the  foundations  and  strong- 
holds of  political  life,  an  unequalled  model  for  Christian 
nations,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  sedulously  to 
imbue  tlie  minds  of  our  congregations  with  these  truly 
divine  and  humane  portions  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  reading  them  aloud  in  our  churches 
and  commending  them  to  tiie  attentive  consideration  of 
the  Hock  ;  especially  where,  as  in  Germany  and  France,  it 
is  very  few  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  these  books. 

In  the  sphere  of  polity,  too,  the  groundwork  of  the  He- 
brew institutions  is  admirable.  The  liberty  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  self-government  stand  side  by  side  with  reverence 
for  the  divine  authority  of  law  ;  and  both  are  recognized  in 
their  combination  as  the  eternal  pillars  of  all  moral  progress, 
while  tlieir  maintenance  is  enjoined  as  the  only  moral 
constitution  and  form  of  government.  Those  who  would 
find  a  prop  for  absolutism  in  the  Old  Testament,  either 
know  not  what  they  are  doing,  or  are  guilty  of  the 
most  barefaced  falsehood.  Those  words  of  Moses  to  the 
congregation  of  Israel^  (which  St.  Peter  appropriated  to 
the  Cliristian  Church  at  its  very  formation)  set  the  crown 
upon  all  his  previous  organic  institutions  :  "  And  ye  sliall 
be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation." 

But  undoubtedly  the  later  political  development  by  no 
means  corresponded  to   this  noble  original  framework. 

'  Deut.  X.  18,  IP.  3  Exodus  xix.  0  ;  cf.  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9. 
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Incapable  of  founding  a  true  federal  constitution,  after 
the  theocratic  rule  of  Moses  and  the  dictatorship  of 
Joshua  are  ended,  the  tribes  fiiU  asunder  with  friuhlful 
rapidity,  and  become  by  turns  tributary  to  all  the  success- 
ful usurpers  of  power  in  Asia.  Tlieir  ethical  religious 
belief  keeps  alive  in  them  at  all  times  tlie  root  and  seeds 
of  a  restoration  even  thou2;h  tlie  revival  should  be  but 
of  brief  duration.  But  all  their  critical  emergencies,  their 
heroic  courage,  nay,  even  their  faithful  adherence  to  the 
distinctive  worship  of  Jehovah,  issue  in  nothing  better 
than  a  transient  subjection  to  an  intolerable  sacerdotal 
yoke,  from  which  in  despair  they  fling  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  an  unlimited  monarchy.  The  people  and  the 
priests  elect  kings  and  depose  them  ;  nay,  even  put  several 
of  them  to  death,  but  the  state  of  their  institutions  remains 
imameliorated. 

It  was  the  high  distinction  of  the  Hebrews,  under  all 
these  vicissitudes,  under  oppression,  under  self-incurred 
subjection  to  a  foreign  sceptre,  na}^  even  in  their  final 
overthrow,  to  glorify  the  Divine  and  the  universal  human 
element  of  which  they  were  made  the  depositary.  And 
that  is  their  highest  glory  in  this  sphere. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE  HEBREWS  AS  EXHIBITED 
IN  THEIR  PHILOSOPHY  UPON  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

The  very  language  of  the  Hebrews  shows  how  deep  was 
their  philosophic  apprehension  of  the  articles  of  their 
rehgious  behef.  On  this  subject  it  suffices  to  point  our 
reader's  attention  to  the  marked  contrast  between  their 
constant  practice  of  terming  the  soul  the  Self^  the  seat 
of  personal  identity  (insomuch  tliat  the  word  is  regu- 
larly employed  as  a  personal  pronoun,  My  Soul,  i.e.  I ; 
Thy  Soul,  i.e.  Thou),  and  the  Homeric  use  of  this  term 
in  the  opening  of  the  lUad  : 

Who  many  thousand  souls  of  the  sons  of  the  heroes 
Sent  down  to  hell,  but  stretched  themselves  on  the  earth, 
A  prey  to  the  ravening  wild-dogs. 

How  deep  a  root  in  philosophic  thought  must  be  as- 
signed to  their  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Deity  we 
have  already  exhibited  at  length. 

This  philosophic  depth,  combined  with  their  prevailing 
moral  earnestness  and  keen  sense  of  human  imperfec- 
tion, also  constitutes,  although  in  very  dissimilar  modes, 
the  grandeur  and  historical  importance  of  the  two  books 
of  meditation  on  the  Moral  Order  of  the  world  and 
God's  government  in  it,  which  are  contained  in  the 
Bible.  Notwithstanding  their  wide  diversity,  both 
present  a  certain  unison  with  each  other,  and  also  a 
strikinfii:  contrast  on  the  one  hand  to  the  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  Semites,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  specu- 
lative wisdom  of  the  Hellenes  and  the  Moderns,  no 
less  than  to  the  speculations  of  their  kindred  in  stock, 
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the  Aral)iaiis.  The  first  of  these  two  compositions,  the 
Book  of  Job,  taken  in  conjunction  witli  the  Canticles, 
presents  us  -witli  the  k)ftiest  and  most  finished  testlietic 
product  of  Hebrew  Hterature.  The  second  is  tlie  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  or  Tlie  Preaclier, 

Job  is  a  Semitic  drama  of  tlie  time  of  tlie  Cai)tivity. 
But  in  it  the  dramatic  element  is  as  yet  only  just  disen- 
gaging itself  from  the  Epos,  and  has  not  yet  acquired  an 
independent  shape.  The  story  itself  is  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  had  been  familiar  lona*  before  the  time  of  Ezekiel, 
through  an  Aramaic  popular  book.  Koheleth,  or  The 
Preacher,  is  a  purely  contemplative,  sceptical  production 
of  the  later  Persian  })eriod.  The  person  of  Solomon  is 
only  an  assumed  disguise  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  as 
he  very  superfluously  tells  us  himself  in  the  concluding 
words  of  this  book. 


The  Booh  of  Job. 


lie  had  truly  a  grand  genius  who,  out  of  an  ancient 
Arab  bardic  recital  that  had  grown  into  a  ]io])ular  book, 
but  dated  originally  from  the  age  when  nourishing  states 
of  Northern  Arabia  contended  with  the  llimyaric  empire 
for  the  palm  of  proverbial  v/isdom,  constructed  the  lirst 
example  of  a  Theodicey,  or  justification  of  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  that  lias  had  a  ])erniancnt  histori(^al  imi)ortance. 
The  author  of  this  book  soon  I'ises  victorious  above  the 
view  which  regards  suflering  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  to 
the  only  moral  and  worthy  view  of  God's  government  of 
tlie  world, — that  suflering  is  intended  to  have  a  ])urifying 
effect ;  and  on  this  path  he  is  finally  landed  in  the  con- 
clusion that  evil  is,  even  in  tliis  world,  made  to  conduce 
to  good  against  its  will,  and  that  God's  almighty  decree 
puts  a  curb  upon  the  sinners.  Nor  d(ws  he  fail  to 
])erceive,  that  in  older    to  discover  the  working  of  lliis 
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eternal  law  of  the  world's  order,  we  must  look  beyond 
the  term  of  a  single  human  life,  and  that  not  unfrequently 
in  particular  cases,  no  solution  presents  itself,  except 
implicit  trust  in  God,  who  is  at  once  almighty  and  all- 
righteous. 

Tlie  ultimate  solution  places  the  honest  though  dis- 
heartened and  almost  despairing  sufferer  far  above  his 
friends,  wlio  encounter  him  with  stock  arguments  that  are 
eitlier  shallow  or  hypocritical,  devoid  of  love,  insight,  or 
ftdth,  and  pronounce  condemnation  on  Job  in  an  equally 
unjust  and  unauthorized  manner.  This  repudiation  of  set 
maxims  of  wisdom,  and  of  the  traditional  unenlightened 
creed  that  suffering  is  a  retribution  sent  by  God,  betokens 
in  itself  a  considerable  step  in  religious  perception,  and 
probably  had  already  formed  the  fundamental  thouglit  of 
the  Arabian  didactic  poem.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
accompanying  recognition  of  tlie  inherent  claims  of  the 
unwarped  moral  sense.  But  the  most  momentous  prin- 
ciple— that  which  constitutes  the  historical  importance 
of  this  book — is  tlie  fundamental  thouglit  pervading  it 
throughout,  that  there  subsists  between  God  and  man  an 
indestructible  personal  relationship.  Now  this  is  a  purely 
Judaic  idea,  and  stamps  its  author  as  one  of  the  pro- 
phets. This  thouglit  is  postulated  in  the  very  opening  of 
the  book  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Deity  answers  for 
Job's  unshakable  trust  in  Himself,  and  man's  conscious- 
ness of  God  is  thus  transferred  to  the  Deity  Himself. 
This  Ikct,  too,  bears  the  impress,  not  of  popular  tradition, 
but  of  the  Avriter's  own  individuality. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  fundamental  thought  imdoubt- 
edly  involves  the  assumption  of  the  immortality  of  the 
divine  spark  in  man ;  but  it  is  not  expressly  to  be  demon- 
strated from  the  celebrated  passage  :  "  And  though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God,"^     It  is  the  same  with  the  purely  philosophic 

■  Job  xix.  26. 
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solution.  Eliliii  does,  indeed,  denominate  God  the 
Eiirliteous  and  Strong,  but  the  sole  proofs  adduced  of  the 
rigliteousncss  in  question  are  His  omnipotence  and  om- 
niscience. In  the  passage  to  which  we  refer  (and  which 
probably  contains  an  allusion  to  the  nocturnal  capture 
and  razin£f  of  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxv.  4  and 
Jeremiah  lii.  7),  Elihu  says  : — 

Shall  even  he  that  hateth  rio:ht  g,-overn  ?  and  wilt  thou  con- 
demn  him  that  is  most  just  ?  Is  it  fit  to  say  to  a  king-,  Thou 
art  wicked  ?  and  to  princes,  Ye  are  ungodly  ?  How  much  less 
to  him  that  accepteth  not  the  persons  of  princes,  nor  regardeth 
the  rich  more  than  the  poor  ?  for  they  all  are  the  work  of  His 
hands.  In  a  moment  shall  they  die,  and  the  people  shall  be 
troubled  at  midnight,  and  pass  away :  and  the  mighty  shall  be 
taken  away  without  hand.' 

This  idea  is  worked  out  with  much  eloquence  and 
pomp  of  language,  but  the  speaker  does  not  get  beyond 
it.  In  conclusion,  he  intrenches  himself  behind  the  inscru- 
table nature  of  God's  counsels  : — 

And  now  men  see  not  the  brifjht  lifrht  wliich  is  in  the 
clouds :  but  the  wind  passeth,  and  cleanseth  tiiem.  Fair 
Aveather  cometh  out  of  the  north  :  with  God  is  terrible  majesty. 
Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out:  he  is  excel- 
lent in  power  and  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty  of  justice  :  he 
will  not  afflict.  Men  do  therefore  fear  him ;  he  respecteth  not 
any  that  are  wise  of  heart.  ^ 

The  words  of  Elihu  are  the  final  outcome  of  mere 
human  wisdom,  of  which  Job's  own  noble  words  at  once 
express  the  central  point  and  the  limitations,  when  he 
says :  "  And  unto  man  he  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
standing."'^ Our  perception  of  God's  presence  in  the 
world  is  not  seated  in  our  intelligence,  but  in  our  con- 
science :  in  our  moral  sense  and  oiu'  actual  practice.  The 
doctrine  of  our  book  is  that  in  this — in  our  conscience 

'  .Ii.b  xxxiv.  17  20.  ^  Job  xxxvii.  l'1-24. 

» Ji.b.  xxviii.  28. 
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and  in  practical  obedience  to  its  dictates — does  the  wise 
and  pious  man  find  the  only  possible  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culties. Turning  with  an  instinctive  shudder  from  the 
wonders  of  nature  to  tlie  sublime  traces  of  the  Almighty's 
footsteps  in  human  experience  and  destinies,  the  pious 
seeker  after  wisdom  recognizes  not  only  his  own  impo- 
tence to  stem  the  torrent  of  evil  in  the  world,  but  also 
the  adequacy  of  the  grounds  for  believing  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  and  for  magnifying  God's  unsearch- 
able counsels  and  righteousness.  This  it  is  which  Job 
humbly  and  believingly  acknowledges  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  book,  in  response  to  the  solemn  yet  gracious  chal- 
lenge addressed  to  him  by  the  Lord.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  does  he  truly  believe  ;  hitherto  he  has  only  known 
God  by  hearsay  ; — now,  he  has  beheld  Him  face  to  face. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  acquired  a  personal  conviction ; 
and  hence,  though  still  poverty-stricken  and  in  anguish, 
he  is  now  happy  and  blessed. 

This  highest  and  immovable  resting-point  of  Job's 
faith  is  that  of  the  Gospel,  although  without  that  full 
recognition  of  God's  eternal  love  for  man  which  tlie 
Gospel  brings.  Philosophically,  it  is  tlie  ground  taken  by 
the  German  philosophers  from  Leibnitz  to  Hegel,  though 
without  their  dialectic  formularization. 

That  faith  of  Job  which  saved  him  and  brought  him 
peace  has  its  solid  kernel  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
clings  to  behef  in  the  personal  relation  of  an  honest  and 
sincere  man  to  his  Maker,  and  to  belief  in  the  justice 
with  which  the  world  is  governed.  In  this  trust  he  flings 
away  all  beliefs  that  come  at  second-hand,  and  are  not 
accompanied,  corrected,  and  quickened  by  inward  expe- 
rience ;  in  short,  all  that  is  merely  external  both  in  reli- 
gion and  philosophy.  The  appearing  of  the  Lord  is  the 
expression  for  this  self-revelation  of  God  within  man's 
heart.  Or,  again,  we  may  say,  in  other  words,  that  this 
revelation  is  the  practico-philosophical  solution  of  the 
enigma  of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world.    When 
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tlie  Lord,  witli  divine  eloquence,  brings  home  to  Job's 
own  heart  and  eyes,  liow  httle  he  knows  or  understands 
of  the  mysteries  of  creation,  which  lie  sees  bodily  there 
before  liim,  Job  casts  himself  to  the  ground  before  the 
Almighty,  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  human  weak- 
ness. But  when  God  further  leads  him  out  on  to  the  field 
of  history,  and  makes  him  feel  how  unequal  he  is  to 
the  task  of  apportioning  justice  upon  earth,  or  assigning 
the  penalty  of  crime  (which  therefore  is  the  object  of  the 
divine  government),  then  does  Job  discern  not  oidy  his 
own  mistakes  and  shortcomino-s,  but  also  the  li^ht  that 
gleams  through  the  darkness  enshrouding  our  human  lot, 
which  hitherto  he  had  sought  in  vain  to  pierce,  and  he 
ends  all  his  discourses  with  these  grand  words  :  "  I  have 
heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  ;  but  now  mine 
eye  seetli  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes." ^  And  now  is  Job  justified  before  God, 
and  ex})eriences  the  blessedness  of  true  faith.  He  has 
humbled  himself  in  sincerity,  not  in  semblance  only,  or 
in  obedience  to  outward  precept.  lie  had  erred  through 
presumption,  but  his  believing  revolt  against  the  mere 
outside  shows  of  faith  amonjr  the  men  of  his  HQe,  was 
reckoned  to  him  for  righteousness,  as  under  other  cir- 
cumstances it  had  been  in  a  former  age  to  Abraham.  The 
recognition  of  man's  limitation,  and  of  the  unsearchable- 
ness  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  j)ower,  opens  to  our  ken 
the  highest  law  of  the  world's  order,  and  is  the  primary 
condition  of  any  comprehension  of  that  law.  But  a 
philosophic  demonstration  of  it  is  not  attempted  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  justified  man  his  own  actual  experience  ren- 
ders such  a  demonstration  unnecessaiy. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  the  climax  of  the  Hebrew  reliirious 
consciousness  presented  in  the  contemplative  form,  and 
one  of  the  most  perfect  master-jneces  of  literary  compo- 
sition. The  view  of  the  Kosmos  pervading  it  is  a  per- 
sonal one;  it  is  plainly  that  of  a  man  of  the  school  of 

'  Job  .\lii.  r,,  (5. 
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Jeremiali — one  of  profound  intellect,  who  has  undergone 
manifold  severe  trials.  The  book  bears  token  of  having 
been  composed  in  Egypt  during  the  Captivity,  and  very 
probably  its  first  outline  may  have  received  further  ex- 
pansion and  elaboration  in  a  second  edition. 

No  doubt  its  reflections  have,  even  in  those  days,  been 
the  source  of  rich  consolation  to  many  hearts.  Its  posi- 
tion in  the  Jewish  Canon,  immediately  before  the  two 
collections  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  proves  its  early  recep- 
tion into  the  Canon,  and  the  authority  which  it  enjoyed 
among  the  Hebrews  of  the  Second  Temple. 

But  a  solution  of  wider  extent,  with  a  popular  faith 
based  upon  that  wider  solution,  was  not  possible  in  that 
age.  The  horizon  of  the  Hebrew,  and  indeed  of  the 
Asiatic  world  in  general,  was  and  remained  overhung 
witli  clouds.  The  epoch  appeared  to  be  one  in  which 
violence  was  triumphant,  and  injustice  and  tyranny  were 
allowed  to  establish  themselves.  Moreover,  even  anion  12: 
the  Jews,  the  externality  of  the  lawfully-constituted  reli- 
gion, which  blunted  the  sensibihties  and  stagnated  the 
intellect,  had  led  to  unbelief.  And,  lastly,  the  funda- 
mental conception  presented  by  the  Jewish  law,  of  the 
omnipotence  and  retributive  justice  of  God,  had  neces- 
sarily obscured  in  men's  hearts  the  sense  of  an  ever 
changeless  love — a  sense  of  God's  wrath  weighed  upon 
t]ie  spirit. 

But  the  men  who  were  inspired  were  raised  above  this 
depressing  sense,  and  none  more  so  than  the  author  of  our 
Book  of  Job.  Yet  even  he  only  stood  on  the  level  of  that 
moral  apprehension  which,  springing  from  a  trust  in  per- 
sonal sincerity  and  piety,  has  its  abiding  and  deepest 
roots  in  the  personal  relation  of  God  to  the  individual. 
Neither  philosophy  nor  history  in  that  age  conducted  to 
any  solution  that  satisfied  the  intellect.  Much  darker  is 
the  view  of  the  world  presented  by  the  second  of  those 
two  books  of  meditation  on  human  destiny. 
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11. 

Ecdcsiastes.      The  Words  of  Koheleth,  the  Son  of  David, 
King  over  Jerusalem. 

Tliis  patlietic  book  is  the  attempt  of  a  God-fearing 
Israelite  to  console  his  doubting  and  despairing  contem- 
poraries with  that  final  conclusion  reached  by  Job.  In 
form,  this  book  is  a  collection  of  apliorisms,  like  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  and  that  renders  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand, since  no  coherent  argumentative  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  strictly  compatible  with  this  form.  But  it  is 
plain  that  the  author,  like  all  gnomic  poets,  wished  rather 
to  suggest  than  to  solve  enigmas.  Even  the  latest  inves- 
tigations and  proposed  renderings  of  the  critical  school 
(those  of  Ewald  and  Hitzig)  have  left  many  passages  still 
obscure.  But  two  points  stand  out  clearly  enough,  both 
as  to  the  details  and  the  general  tenor  of  this  work,  namely, 
the  earnestness  of  its  author's  moral  theory  of  the  world, 
and  the  comfortlessness  of  that  theory.  Wisdom  is,  in- 
deed, to  him  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  folly  con- 
temptible, and  a  mere  outward  service  of  God,  at  once 
irrational  and  sinful.  So,  too,  the  practice  of  the  virtue 
of  justice  is  the  mark  of  true  godliness  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  commands  of  Him  who  is  the  Eio;hteous  and 
Almighty  One.  But  still  all  is  vanity ;  foolish  and 
wicked  men  prosper,  while  the  just  and  wise  pine  in 
poverty,  and  even  the  noblest  and  best  of  men  soon  fade 
from  remembrance.  The  practical  outcome  of  this  doc- 
trine is  :  Enjoy  the  present,  and  do  what  thou  hast  to  do 
with  all  thy  might,  only  with  prudence,  for  nothing 
beyond  the  present  moment  is  thine,  everything  future  is 
uncertain.^  Even  wisdom  is  of  no  avail.  But  the  sum 
and  ending  of  his  whole  discourse  is  :  "  Let  us  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
For  God   .sliall   bring  every  Avork    into  judgment,  with 

•Ecc.  xi.  1,0,10. 
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every  secret  thing,  wlietlier  it  be  good,  or  wlietlier  it  be 
evil."  ^  His  view  of  the  whole  scope  of  human  affairs  is  in 
perfect  agreement  with  this  doctrine.  All  things  revolve 
in  an  eternal  cycle ;  all  that  is  done  has  been  done  before, 
and  will  be  done  again.  "  Vanity  of  vanities  !  "  That  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all !  On  earth  there  prevails 
much  injustice  and  crime  ;  the  country  is  governed  by 
corruptible  functionaries  ;  nevertheless  it  is  good  tliat  a 
prince  should  be  set  over  the  province.^  Beware  of 
offending  the  king  ;  it  will  not  advantage  thee,  but  ratlier 
be  to  thy  hurt.  Moreover,  thou  art  bound  to  keep  thy 
oath  of  fealty. 

I  counsel  thee  to  keep  the  King's  commandment,  and  that  in 
regard  of  the  oath  of  Grod.  Be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight : 
stand  not  in  an  evil  thing :  for  he  doeth  whatsoever  pleaseth 
him.  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power :  and  who 
may  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?  ^ 

Lest,  however,  we  judge  such  a  view  of  the  world  by 
too  severe  a  standard,  we  must  not  forget  that  wliat  the 
divine  Homer  says  of  individuals  holds  good  still  more  of 
nations  : — 

Half  that  man's  virtue  does  Zeus  take  away 
Whom  he  surrenders  to  the  servile  day.^ 

Only  to  the  noblest  minds  is  it  possible  sincerely  to  incul- 
cate on  those  around,  the  true  moral  theory  of  the  world's 
government  during  periods  of  pohtical  slavery  and  reli- 
gious hypocrisy ;  epochs  that  in  all  ages  have  given  birth 
to  more  ungodliness  and  scepticism  than  all  revolutions 
and  all  atheistic  books  put  together. 

1  Ecc.  xii.  13,  14.  -  Ecc.  v.  8.  ^  e^c,  y^i  9-4, 

*  Worsley's  Odyssey,  ii.  322. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  IIEBRHW  Till- DRY  OF  PROVIDENCE  DURING  THE  TWO 
CENTURIES  BEFORE  CHRIST;  THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF  THE  OTHER  SEMITIC  PEOFLES THE  BIBLE. 

I. 

TIlc  Maccabees  and  the  Booh  of  Daniel. 

The  prevalence  of  a  negative  pliiloso])]iy,  and  the 
ominous  spread  of  a  fatal  tendency  to  sever  faith  from 
knowledge,  piety  from  practice,  and  prayer  from  thought, 
did  not  prevent  a  fresh  revival  of  the  national  sense  of 
religion  among  the  people. 

It  is  the  highest  glory  of  the  Jews  that  the  fearful  era 
of  persecution  under  the  Seleucidie  should  have  stimu- 
lated that  peo})le  at  once  to  noble  deeds  and  to  the  con- 
ception of  glorious  hopes  for  the  human  race.  During 
the  Persian  period,  the  ancient  school  of  prophecy  had 
died  a  natural  death,  and  it  never  came  to  life  again  under 
its  original  form.  liut  their  faith  and  their  poetic  inspira- 
tion yet  remained  to  the  Jews,  as  they  did  to  the  Germans 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  hope  of  deliverance, 
and,  in  connection  therewith,  of  a  miglity  manifestation  of 
God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  uttered  itself  by  the  voice  of 
divers  subhme  and  touching  Psalms,  wliich  bear  evident 
tokens  of  belonging  to  tliis  epocli.  But  besides  these,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  of  horror  whicli  marked  the 
year  169  B.C.,  a  pious  man  foretold  not  only  tlie  ap- 
])roaching  victory  of  justice  and  fi'eedom  over  the  cruel 
madman  Antiochus,  but  also  prophesied  the  future  advent 
of  a  ])olitical  order  founded  upon  justice  and  liberty,  that 
should  embrace  the  whole  eartli.  We  I'efer  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  written   under  tlie  pseudonym  of  one  of  the 
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ancient  national  heroes,  who  is  mentioned  by  Ezel^iel 
shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  (.connection 
with  Noah,  the  father  of  our  race,  and  the  patriarch  Job.^ 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  triumphs  and  most  useful  acliieve- 
ments  of  modern  criticism  to  have  succeeded  in  proving  that 
the  Book  of  Daniel  is  to  be  referred  to  that  acje.  Thus  akme 
can  the  stain  of  intentional  deceit  be  removed  from  the 
book  ;  for  we  are  now,  by  means  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, sufficiently  acquainted  with  tlie  Chaldean  language 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  be  able  to  affirm 
tliat  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  no  more  the 
Chaldee  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  tlian  it  is  tiie  Hebrew.'^ 
But  even  apart  from  this,  the  real  value  of  the  book,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  prophetic  element  contained  in  it, 
are  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  by  this  restoral  of 
it  to  its  proper  date  and  significance. 

From  the  moment  that  Alexander  founded  Greek 
empires  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  the  bridge  be- 
tween the  two,  was  brought  into  a  contact  with  Hellenism, 
whicli  was  frauglit  with  the  most  inimical  results  to 
Judaism.  The  establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  tlie 
LagidiB  in  Egypt,  and  of  tlie  Seleucidce  in  Syria,  and  tlieir 
wars  upon  each  otlier,  rendered  the  position  of  affairs 
one  of  ever-growing  peril.  But  when,  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus  Piiilopator,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  assumed  the 
reins  of  power  in  the  empire  that  included  Armenia  and 
Partliia,  the  total  downfall  of  Judea  seemed  inevitable. 
Antiochus  w\as  bent  upon  the  abolition  of  that  Jewish 
exclusiveness  which  formed  the  disturbing  element  to  his 
schemes.  The  first  seven  years  of  his  reign  were  still 
endurable,  but  after  that,  he  entered  on  a  course  of  sys- 
tematic and  relentless  persecution.  All  who  could  not  be 
won  over  to  his  views  by  bribeiy  or  seduction  were  to  be 
crushed  ;  the  most  cruel  forms  of  martyrdom  awaited  the 
faithful  confessors   of  Jehovah.      How    could    any  free 

'  Cf.  Ezekiel  xiv.  14-20  and  xxviii.  8. 

2  Q£  Bunsen's  "  Outlines  of  Universal  History,"  i.  pp.  193-214. 
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speech  reacli  tlie  ears  of  the  people  ?  Only  under  sonic 
disguise  or  veil.  At  this  juncture,  a  pious  man  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  the  popular  traditions  respecting  Daniel, 
and  apply  them  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  time, 
and,  in  the  name  of  that  prophet,  proclaim  words  of  ad- 
monition and  prophecy  to  the  faithful  around  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  how  much  of  his  visions  and  prophecies 
he  found  already  existing  in  those  traditions  of  Daniel, 
the  hero  of  bygone  times,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
wisdom  and  his  fidelity  to  the  true  faith,  nor,  indeed,  how 
much  altogether  he  may  have  borrowed  from  popular 
writings  which  may  have  treated  of  Daniel's  person  and 
history.  One  thing,  however,  as  we  have  akeady  hinted, 
is  certain,  the  first  of  his  monarchies  must  have  been  the 
Assyrian  and  not  the  Babylonian.  So,  too,  it  is  certain 
that  the  writer  connected  his  calculations  and  mysterious 
hints  respecting  future  events  with  the  Seventy  Years  of 
Jeremiah.  The  popular  faith  had  no  later  definite  point 
of  attachment  than  these  Seventy  Years  ;  yet  the  course  of 
history,  ever  since  the  utterance  of  that  prophecy,  seemed 
in  no  wise  to  correspond  to  the  expectation  of  restoration 
and  prosperity  at  the  close  of  that  period  which  it  had 
held  out  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Alexander  might 
indeed,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  have  seemed  to  many 
to  be  the  true  Koresh,  for  he  at  all  events  favoured  the 
Jews,  whether  or  no  he  actually  himself  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Temple,  as  Josephus  relates.  But,  after  his  death, 
everything  had  gone  from  bad  to  woi'se. 

The  horizon  of  the  pious  author  is  that  of  the  year 
I G7  B.C.  The  Books  of  the  Maccabees  do  not  seem  as  yet 
to  regard  this  work  as  among  the  sacred  writings  ;  it 
stands  almost  at  the  end  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  its 
language  is  in  part  the  so-called  Clialdee,  that  is  to  say, 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the 
Exile  ;  in  part  the  learned  Hebrew,  but  destitute  of  clas- 
sical elegance.  Starting  from  the  ground  won  by  this 
indisputable  conquest   of  critical    learning,  let   us   look 
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around  to  see  what  are  the  points  which  the  book  pre- 
sents for  our  special  historical  purpose.  The  most 
weighty  of  these  we  find  in  the  account  of  the  Four 
Beasts  or  Four  Empires,  contained  in  Chapter  vii.  3-8, 
which  is  written  in  the  Chaldean  dialect,  and  dates 
from  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar.  These  are  the 
empire  of  the  Babylonians,  signified  by  the  image  of 
the  winged  lion ;  of  the  Medians,  signified  by  the  Bear ; 
(Darius  is  called  the  Mede  in  this  book);  of  the  Persians, 
signified  by  the  Leopard,  and  lastly  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander, which  is  referred  to  under  the  image  of  the  beast 
with  ten  horns.  All  the  empires  are  brought  up  for 
judgment,  and  the  prophet  continues  : — 

I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of 
days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of 
his  head  like  the  pure  wool :  his  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame, 
and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came 
forth  from  before  him  :  thousand  thousands  ministered  unto 
him :  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him : 
the  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books  were  opened. 

I  beheld  then  because  of  the  voice  of  the  great  words  which 
the  horn  spake  :  I  beheld  even  till  the  beast  was  slain,  and  his 
body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the  burning  flame.  As  concerning 
the  rest  of  the  beasts,  they  had  their  dominion  taken  away :  yet 
their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a  season  and  time. 

I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of 
Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him  :  his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.^ 

Next  follows  the  interpretation  of  the  Four  Beasts  as 
Four  Kingdoms,  more  especially  of  the  Fourth  Kingdom, 
which  is  destined  to  endure  for  "  a  time  and  two  times 
and  half  a  time,"  and  of  the  final  destruction  and  over- 
throw of  this  kingdom.     And  then  the  writer  contiiuies  : 

^  Daniel  vii.  9-U. 
VOL.  I.  0 
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Aud  the  king-dom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whok'  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him.' 

The  faith  of  tlie  pious  man  was  not  deceived ;  already 
in  the  year  1G7  B.C.  (146  of  the  Seleucidan  era)  there 
arose  tlie  valiant  Mattathias,  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
mouth  Kislev,  in  the  year  105  B.C.  (144  Sel.),  therefore 
three  years  after  the  daily  ofl'eriug  in  the  Temple  had 
been  suppressed,  the  holy  place  was  purified  and  the 
worship  of  God  restored.  Antioclius  Epiphanes,  however, 
died  shortly  after  in  the  year  164  B.C.  (143  Seh). 

Now  the  point  of  moment  for  our  present  purpose  is, 
that  the  dominion  of  usurpation  and  force,  tj^pilled  by 
powerful  beasts,  is  to  give  place  to  an  everhisting  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  and  that  the  judgment  over  the  earth 
is  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  "  Son  of  Man."  The 
Anointed  One,  the  Messiali  or  Christ,  is  no  longer  a  king 
like  unto  David  in  the  earthly  sense,  but  a  representative 
of  the  divine  justice,  who,  in  an  age  of  universal  mourning 
and  destruction,  is  to  accomplish  God's  will  upon  earth. 
The  king  and  the  martyr  are  blended  in  one,  and  the 
highest  judgment  upon  earth  is  committed  to  the  "  Saints 
of  the  Most  High,"  ^  that  is,  resides  in  the  conscience  of 
Ilumanity,  as  had  already  been  more  dimly  hinted  by 
Jeremiah  and  Malachi. 

Not  long  after,  the  Eomans  succeeded  to  power ;  but 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  if  not  fully  understood,  still  remained 
a  light  in  a  dark  place,  was  a  consolation  to  many,  and 
sustained  the  ftxith  of  "  the  quiet  in  the  land  "  in  the  ulti- 
mate promise  of  redemption. 

'  Dauiel  vii.  27.  n)m. 
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II. 

The  Messianic  Expectations  and  Hopes  at  the  Date  of  the 
Birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  age  that 
followed  that  of  the  Maccabees,  and  especially  of  the 
last  hundred  years  before  Christ,  connected  themselves 
pre-eminently  with  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  meanwhile 
had  been  received  into  the  Jewish  Canon. 

Among  the  learned  scribes,  any  living  understanding  of 
it  had  perished  under  the  influence  of  harsh  Jewish  exclu- 
siveness  and  Eabbinical  subtleties.  But  what  those  quiet 
waiting  hearts  thought  about  it,  and  in  how  thoroughly 
spiritual  an  acceptation  they  received  and  clung  to  the 
ancient  prophecies,  in  that  age  Avhich  inniiediately  pre- 
ceded the  coming  of  Christ,  we  may  learn  most  clearly 
from  the  thanksgiving  song  of  Simeon :  "  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
word  :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou 
hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people ;  a  light  to 
hgliten  the  Gentiles,  and  to  be  the  glory  of  thy  people 
Israel."  In  the  religious  ideas  of  this  age  which  we  find 
expressed  in  the  literature  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem, 
we  can  detect  no  new  germ  of  life  in  reference  to  these 
points,  but  Avhat  are  borrowed ;  namely,  an  admixture  of 
Hellenic  Platonizing  speculation  in  the  shape  which  that 
speculation  had  assumed  in  Alexandria,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  views  of  the  Jerusalem  schools. 

The  negative  element  of  the  later  Jewish  literature 
reached  its  purely  Jewish  climax  in  a  grovelling  philo- 
sophy of  external  religious  observance,  whose  philoso- 
phical basis  reveals  nothing  beyond  the  doctrine  of 
well-understood  self-interest.  We  refer  to  the  "  Proverbs 
of  the  Son  of  Sirach."  In  bright  contrast  to  this  whole 
theory,  stands  the  more  recent  work  entitled  "The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,"  whose  most  sublime  thouu'hts  are,  how- 
ever,  borrowed  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of 

o  2 
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the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  from  tlic  lucubrations  of 
the  Platonic  school.  Not  lightly,  indeed,  must  we  esteem 
the  iiilhience  which  the  reception  of  such  lofty  thoughts 
must  have  exerted  in  such  an  age.  Here,  too,  we  see 
a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  quickening  and  purifying 
energy  which  a  profound  mental  philosophy  ever  exerts 
on  the  field  of  religious  tradition.  But  such  an  ad- 
mixture of  Judaism  with  the  rehgious  speculations  of 
Alexandrine  Platonism  must  remain,  after  all,  but  a 
barren,  hybrid  production.  In  spite  of  all  the  noble 
thoughts  which  that  composition  contains,  it  was  inca- 
pable of  generating  a  new  vitality.  For  this  there 
needed  the  presence  of  a  national  life,  and,  above  all,  of 
an  inspired  sacred  Person.  The  kernel  which  was  en- 
veloped within  the  religious  and  ethical  conceptions  of 
the  best  and  wisest  Jews  had  to  be  broken  open,  for  the 
vital  elements  that  still  survived  in  individual  Semitic 
souls  to  shoot  forth  into  a  fresh  growth  that  constituted 
those  individuals  the  heralds  and  pillars  of  a  new  dis- 
pensation of  life  for  all  Humanity.  Nothing  else  than  that 
purest  self-sacrificing  love  which  birrst  from  the  womb  of 
expiring  Judaism,  could  put  into  actual  fact  the  supreme 
revelation  of  the  self-sacrificing  Eternal  Love,  and  thereby 
enkindle  a  positive  new  life  for  the  whole  world.  A  hfe 
which  is  itself  again  destined  to  awaken  a  new  intuitive 
conception  of  the  Kosmos,  and  to  qualify  a  youthful  and 
vif?orous  race  to  realize  that  intuition  in  behalf  of  all 
mankind. 

in. 

The  General  Relationship  of  the  Hebrew  Religious  Conscious- 
ness to  that  of  the  Heathen  Semites  and  of  Islam. 

The  manifestations  of  religion  taking  place  among  the 
contemporary  or  older  Semitic  peoples  are  lost  amid  the 
radiance  shed  over  history  by  the  Hebrew  luminaries. 
Abraham  for  ever  sundered  his  tribe  from  the  defrene- 
rate  religions  of  the  kindred  branches  of  the  same  stock, 
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the  Palestinian  Canaanites  among  whom  he  had  settled 
and  whose  language  he  adopted.  Up  to  that  date,  the 
Canaanite  and  the  Aramaic  tribes  had  in  all  essentials 
stood  upon  the  same  footing  in  respect  to  religion  ;  but 
henceforward  a  radical  change  took  place. 

In  the  branch  then  cut  out  of  the  wild  olive-tree,  there 
survived  from  this  time  forward  the  orio-inal  reliojious 
consciousness  possessed  by  primeval  man,  invested  with  a 
spiritual  form  and  guarded  by  wise  self-restrictions,  that 
were  pregnant  with  momentous  consequences  for  the  his- 
tory of  our  race.  That  is  to  say,  the  primeval  religion 
survived  in  so  far  as  it  was  still  capable  of  revival  and 
growth  after  its  frightful  debasement.  Over  the  rest  of 
Western  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  in  Canaan  but 
still  more  conspicuously  in  Edom,  the  country  of  the 
Phoenicians,  nay,  even  in  the  ancient  Aram  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  men's  religious  consciousness 
sank  into  a  profoundly  materialistic  and  benighted  con- 
dition. In  the  two  despotic  empu^es  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  and  far  and  wide  around  by  means  of  their 
influence,  the  mental  darkness  was  enhanced  by  the  op- 
pression and  crushing  out  of  all  the  free  tribes  which  had 
not  been  able  to  elude  their  tyrannic  grasp  by  with- 
drawal into  the  desert,  or  by  emigration.  The  ancient 
sense  of  religion  died  out  amid  the  obscure  rites  of  the 
divinities  of  sensuality,  and  the  associated  blood-thirsty 
practice  of  human  sacrifice.  Thus  this  corruption  was 
the  fruit  of  despotism  with  its  concomitant  blunting  of  the 
sense  of  human  brotherhood.  Anarchy  and  absolutism, 
the  worship  of  Moloch  and  the  unchaste  rites  of  Mylitta 
and  Astarte,  were  the  streams  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  eternal  laws  of  the  world's  moral  order,  flowed  from 
the  fountain-head  of  that  lowest  and  most  universal  form 
of  self-seeking ;  namely,  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  raised  into  an  end  for  its  own  sake.  The 
ancient  tradition  of  these  peoples,  the  original  unison  of 
which  with  that  of  the  Bible  is  incontestable,  was  thus 
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entirely  overcloiuled  by  tlie  universal  corru})tion  of  the 
Semitic  tribes ;  all  ])erception  of  the  unity  and  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  myths  was  stifled  under  the  rank  over- 
growth of  idolatry,  with  its  bloody  and  superstitious  ob- 
servances. Tliis  was  especially  the  case  in  Arabia.  Tlie 
primeval  civihzation  of  Ilimyar,  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  land  of  frankincense,  had  extended  its  sway  over 
the  Ishmaelites  of  Northern  Arabia.  In  tliese  regions,  tlie 
worship  of  the  sun  and  planets  had  maintained  itself, 
and  had  more  and  more  degenerated  into  pure  idol 
worship.  The  trilje  Koreish  had  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
barbarism.  The  Eastern  Church  had  begim  to  make 
way  in  Arabia  also,  but  Byzantine  Christendom,  witli  its 
formalism  and  image-worship,  proved  itself  powerless  to 
withstand  a  spiritual,  though  rude  and  narrow,  Abrahamic 
Mth. 

When  nearly  six  centm-ies  after  the  full  of  Judaea, 
Mahomet — his  wliole  soul  glowing  witli  the  consciousness 
of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  our  heart — stepped  fortli 
to  shatter  the  idols  of  Mecca,  he  is  said  to  have  uttered 
tliat  pro])hetic  word,  whicli  indeed  does  but  repeat  wliat 
had  been  said  and  done  already,  but  which  still  was  a 
living  spark  within  him  tliat  has  flamed  out  over  histoiy 
in  the  achievements  of  Islam — 

Tlie  light  of  Truth  is  come, 
Vain  lies  are  quenched.' 

That  sense  of  the  Unity  of  God  and  of  the  bond  existing 
between  Him  and  the  individual  human  mind,  capable  of 
knowing  Ilim  and  honouring  Him  by  speech  and  life, 
which  Mahomet  found  in  his  own  soul,  and  recomiized 
in  Judaism  and  Christianity,  is  the  basis  of  that  iniiversal 
empire  of  Islam,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  realiza- 
tion of  God's  Kingdom  upon  earth.  Compared  to  this, 
all  other  points  of  his  religion  are  but  subordinate  details, 

'  Surn,  17. 
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whicli  have  acquired  historical  importance  only  in  virtue 
of  their  energetic  acceptance  by  the  Mahometan  people, 
whether  of  the  Arab  or  Turanian  stock,  and  by  the  mental 
stamp  which  these  races  have  thereby  impressed  on  the 
Afiican  tribes  that  have  embraced  Islamism. 

Tims  it  was  to  the  faith  of  Abraham,  with  its  distinctive 
outward  sign,  that  the  wonderful  Koreishite  had  returned. 
But  he  did  so  as  a  second  Zoroaster ;  with  the  sword  of 
God's  ^Tath  and  vengeance.  "  He  who  takes  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword;"  and  so  has  it  fared  with 
Mahomet's  Abrahamic  purpose.  The  wrathful  spirit  of 
vengeance  with  which  it  was  mingled,  together  with  the 
lust  of  conquest,  and  the  degradation  of  marriage,  speedily 
dragged  that  purpose  from  his  first  high  scope  down  to 
worldly  ends.  Woman  did  not  receive  the  position  that 
belonged  to  her  of  right,  and  hence  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  family  was  frustrated.  The  God  who  alone  was 
worshipped  was  indeed  the  All-wise,  Almighty,  and  All- 
merciful  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  Him  was  only  to  be 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  outward  rites,  and  on 
the  authority  of  that  Book  which  was  preached  to  an 
affrighted  world  by  the  sword.  Thus  the  wings  of  man's 
upward  flight  towards  God  were  paralyzed. 

It  was  when  the  sword  of  Islam  had  converted  the 
Persians,  that  an  Iranian  people  was  for  the  first  time 
Mahometanized.  The  sterile  Theism  of  the  late-born 
Semitic  offspring  could  not  content  the  Iranian  intel- 
lect, and  its  pressure  gave  birth  to  Sufiism,  which  is 
a  profound,  enthusiastic  poetry  and  philosophy,  with  a 
decided  yearning  after  Pantheism,  that  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  rigid  creed  of  Mahometan  orthodoxy,  nor  even 
with  the  Koran  itself.  The  Persian  pantheists  praise  the 
One  God  as  the  divinity  everywhere  present  in  the  uni- 
verse, shining  in  every  sky,  germinating  in  every  plant, 
living  in  every  animal,  and  finally  in  man.  Concep- 
tions such  as  these  the  Gospel  is  able  to  bring  into 
harmony  with   itself,    and  purify ;    nay,    even  the    Old 
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Testament,  properly  understood,  can  do  this ;  but  the 
riirid,  inflexible  religion  of  the  Koran  is  utterly  incapable 
of  dealing  ^vi1h  them.  A  pious  Mahometan  Semite  can 
join  in  Jellaleddeen's  warning  cry  to  the  pilgrims  crowd- 
ing round  the  Kaaba  : — 

What,  fools,  do  ye  crave  from  a  stone  ? 
Who  can  get  bread  out  of  a  stone  ? 

If  ye  seek  the  temple  of  God, 
Lo,  it  is  within  your  hearts. 

Happy  he  who  turns  in  thither. 

Instead  of  traversing  deserts  in  pilgrimage. 

He  may  even,  moreover,  hsten  without  horror  and  detes- 
tation to  the  words  which  that  great  poet  and  thinker  of 
the  thirteenth  century  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Deity, 
when  summoning  the  poet  to  proclaim  him  : — 

1  I  am  the  sunbeam's  dancing  mote,  I  am  the  sun's  vast  ball ; 
The  mote  abides,  the  sun  departs,  obedient  to  my  call ! 

2  I  am  the  whispering  of  the  leaves,  the  booming  of  the  wave ; 
I  am  the  morning's  joyous  gleam,  the  evening's  darksome  palL 

3  I  am  the  mast  and  rudder,  the  helmsman  and  the  ship  ;    ^ 
I  am  the  rock  that  wrecks  it,  reared  by  coral-insects  small. 

4  I  am  the  snarer  of  the  bird,  I  am  the  bird  and  net. 

I  am  the  image  and  the  glass,  the  voice  and  echo's  call. 

6      T  am  the  tongue  and  all  it  tells;  silence,  I  am,  and  thought ; 
The  tree  of  life,  the  parrot  perched  upon  its  summit  tall. 

6  I  am  the  sparkle  in  the  flint,  the  gold  gleam  in  the  ore. 
Breath  in  the  flute,  the  soul  in  man,  the  preciousness  in  all. 

7  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  grape,  the  winepress  and  its  juice  ; 
The  guest,  the  host,  the  crystal  cup  that  shineth  in  his  hall. 

8  I  am  the  rose,  the  nightingale  enraptured  with  its  scent. 
The  taper,  and  the  circling  moth  it  holds  in  fatal  thrall. 

9  I  am  the  sickness  and  the  leech,  the  bane  and  antidote ; 
I  am  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  the  honey  and  the  gall. 

ni      I  am  both  war  and  peace,  I  am  the  victor  and  the  strife, 
The  town  and  its  defender,  the  assailant  and  the  wall. 
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1 1  I  am  the  brick,  the  mortar,  the  builder  and  his  plan, 

The  ground-work  and  the  roof-tree,  the  building  and  its  fall. 

12  I  am  the  lion  and  the  stag,  I  am  the  wolf  and  lamb. 

The  herdsman  who  enfolds  his  flocks  within  one  spacious  stall. 

13  I  am  the  chain  of  living  things,  the  ring  that  binds  the  worlds. 
Creation's  ladder  and  the  foot  that  mounts  it  but  to  fall. 

14  I  am  what  is  and  is  not.     I  am,  if  thou  dost  know  it, 
Say  it,  0  Jellaleddeen !  I  am  the  Soul  in  All. 

But  what  the  poet  says  of  himself  would  appear  to  such 
a  thinker  pure  blasphemy  : — 

1  I  saw  an  eagle  soaring  swift  up  to  the  sun  on  high ; 

I  heard  the  turtles  softly  coo,  deep  in  the  shade  hard  by. 

2  I  saw  the  lambs  beneath  the  care  of  shepherd  on  the  plain  ; 
I  saw  the  east  wind  marshal  his  cloud-flocks  o'er  the  sky. 

3  I  heard  the  stars  demanding,  When  shall  our  birth-hour  come  ? 
And  germs  of  seed-corn  whisper.  Must  we  forgotten  lie  ? 

4  I  saw  a  cedar  brave  the  storms  of  thousand  winters  past ; 

I  saw  the  grass  spring  up  at  morn,  and  ere  the  evening  die. 

5  I  saw  the  ocean's  billows  like  monarchs  crowned  with  foam, 
Sink  on  the  rocks,  as  suppliants  before  the  altar  lie. 

6  I  saw  a  dew-drop  sparkle,  a  gem  upon  the  ray. 

Nor  fear  to  perish  in  the  glow  of  day's  too  ardent  eye. 

7  I  saw  the  busy  crowds  of  men  build  cities,  homes,  and  towers  ; 
I  watched  the  toiling  ants  heap  up  their  cities  too  thereby. 

8  I  saw  the  war-horse  trample  o'er  city,  and  o'er  land, 
Until  his  hoofs  were  rosy-red  with  war's  ensanguined  dye. 

9  I  saw  drear  winter  weave  o'er  earth  a  robe  of  fleecy  snow, 
When  spring  had  left  her  playmate  forsaken,  bare,  and  dry. 

10  I  heard  the  sounding  loom  that  weaves  the  veil  of  suns  and 

stars. 
While  worms  were  spinning  tombs  of  silk,  where  each  might 
safely  lie. 

11  I  saw  things  great  and  small,  and  saw  that  e'en  the  small  were 

great. 
Because  in  all  things  always  Grod's  image  I  descry. 
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Thus  (lid  tlic  eternal  laws  of  the  sjiiritual  Kosmos 
grndually  bring  about  the  decomposition  of  Islam,  till 
there  remained  nothing  but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  petrified 
creed,  and  on  the  other  a  rationalism  barren  of  any  deep 
thoughts,  and  still  more  destitute  of  any  moral  earnest- 
ness. At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  reform  was  at- 
tempted within  the  bosom  of  the  Arab  tribes  themselves 
by  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees,  who  sought  to  restore  the 
ancient  vitality  of  their  religion  by  preaching  it  after  the 
fashion  of  Mahomet — with  the  sword.  But  in  the  course 
of  a  few  decades  the  futihty  of  their  enterprise  was 
patent  to  all  eyes.  "Allah  has  turned  Frank,"  is  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  professor  of  Mahomet's  faith, 
even  among  those  pertinaciously  believing  children  of 
Tiu^an,  the  Turks. 

IV. 

The  last  Fruit  of  the  Hebrew  Religion — the  Bible. 

There  is  certainly  a  high  degree  of  mental  and  moral 
energy  manifested  in  the  tenacity  and  immobility  wnth 
which  the  Hebrew  mind  has  grasped  the  two  leading  ideas 
of  its  creed,  and  elaboi'ated  them  during  a  thousand  years' 
development.  But  the  same  energy  impelled  the  Jews,  even 
before  the  downfall  of  their  polity,  to  collect  the  writings  in 
which  were  deposited  their  history  and  the  oracles  of  the 
Spirit.  In  faithful  loyalty  to  their  past,  and  filled  with 
reverence  for  the  organs  of  the  Spirit  whose  lives  had  been 
passed  among  them,  they  have  from  early  times  committed 
to  writing  the  treasures  of  their  reminiscences,  partly  on 
the  authority  of  contemporary  monuments,  partly  on  that 
of  the  living  tradition  ])reserved  in  the  national  mind, 
and  gradually  arranged  them  into  a  collection  of  their 
sacred  records  and  compositions,  under  the  titles  of  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  "  Scripture,"  or,  in  other  words, 
books  of  edification,  among  which  the  Psalms  and  tJie 
Proverbs  take  the  highest  place. 
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Now,  it  is  true  that  this  compilation  did  not  reacli  its 
cuhnination,  nor  its  final  end  and  object,  until  this  was 
accomplished  through  the  teaching,  the  life,  and  the  death 
of  that  unique  Person  Who  re-conducted  the  primitive  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews  to  the  fountain-head,  whence  it  was 
to  flow  out  afresh  for  all  mankind  ;  and  Who  disclosed  the 
secret  core  of  all  God's  revelations  to  mankind  by  turning 
the  heart  and  mind  of  man  to  the  Great  Father.  But, 
historically  speaking,  the  new  dispensation  is  so  com- 
pletely based  upon  the  old,  that  the  world-wide  signifi- 
cance of  both  can  only  be  fully  understood  in  their  united 
completeness. 

But  to  how  great  an  extent  the  "  Book  "  thus  perfected 
is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  abiding  centre  of  the  objective 
religious  belief  of  mankind  at  large,  in  all  points  relating 
to  the  march  of  historical  events,  can  only  be  adequately 
appreciated  when,  standing  on  the  field  of  universal  his- 
tory, we  shall  have  surveyed  the  whole  series  of  successive 
developments  now  to  be  presented  to  our  view.  But 
when  we  have  done  so,  we  shall  further  behold  the 
historical  contrast  which  the  Semitic  and  Hellenic  aspects 
of  religion  present,  resolved  into  a  higher  unity,  both  as 
regards  their  central  idea  and  its  manifestation.  The 
Hebrews,  in  their  view  of  God's  agency  in  the  world, 
apprehend  Eeason  chiefly  from  its  ethical  side,  as  con- 
science or  the  moral  sense  ;  the  Hellene,  on  the  contrary, 
as  the  principle  of  intelligence,  the  Logos.  Seen  from  the 
former  point  of  view,  all  unholiness  presents  itself  as  a  sin 
against  the  Holy  One  ;  fi-om  the  latter,  as  an  oiTence  against 
the  overruling  Omnipotence.  The  former  recognizes  the 
divine  law  chiefly  as  a  moral  law ;  the  latter,  as  a  rational 
one.  In  the  former  case,  this  law  reflects  itself  in  the 
cultus,  in  the  latter,  it  reflects  itself  in  the  majesty  of  a 
common  civil  society.  The  unit}^  of  both  constitutes  their 
centre  and  core :  and  hence  their  coalescence  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  onward  march  of  the  world's  history. 
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BOOK    III. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE  ARYANS  OF 
EASTERN  ASIA,  TRIOR  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
CHRISTLINITY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

rRELTMINARY  OUTLINE  OF  THE  FOUR  LATER  BOOKS  OF  THIS 
WORK.  THE  VESTIBULE  OF  ARYAN  FAITH,  OK  THE  MANI- 
FESTATIONS OF  RELIGION  AMONG  THE  EGYPTIANS  AND  IN 
EASTERN  ASIA. 

Our  history  of  the  successive  stages  of  man's  conscious- 
ness of  God,  will  now  lead  us  among  the  Ar}^an  races; 
first  of  Eastern  Asia,  then  of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  and 
lastly  of  Europe  alone.  The  chief  turning-point  in  this 
history  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Semitic  and  the 
Aryan  religious  thought,  consequent  upon  the  advent  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  promulgation  of  his  doctrines 
throughout  the  Eoman  Empire.  The  two  great  divisions, 
therefore,  into  which  the  remainder  of  our  treatise  W'ill 
fall,  are  the  pre-Christian  and  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  the  Aryans.  But  as  a  synopsis  of  Avhat  Christ  teaches 
us  concerning  God  must  form  the  prelude  to  the  Christian 
phases  of  Aryan  thought,  so  must  the  pre-Cliristian  con- 
ceptions of  these  races  have  their  prelude  in  the  religious 
thought  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  oldest  non-Aiyan 
peoples  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Tlie  pre-Christian  Aryans  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  subject 
of  our  Third  Book,  appear  first  in  Bactria  ;  thence  they 
mi<rrate  into  the  land  of  the  Indus,  tlie  oriixinal  India 
Proper,  and  finally  into  the  country  of  the  Ganges,  the 
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modern  India.  Tlie  region  of  the  Indus  retains  the  Nature 
worship,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  a  violent  revohition 
in  its  original  Bactrian  home.  The  region  of  the  Ganges 
gives  birth  to  the  fantastic  but  profound  Brahminical 
faith ;  and  from  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  two 
springs  Buddhism,  the  most  widely -professed  system  that 
the  world  has  seen.  In  this  wonderful  chain  of  religious 
development  we  meet  two  great  historical  personages, — 
Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  modern  Bactrian  religion, 
and  Buddha,  the  opponent  of  Brahminism.  Zoroaster  is 
the  Aryan  Abraham  and  Moses  in  one,  and  Sakya  the 
Hermit  (Sakya-muni),  called  Buddha,  or  the  Enlightened 
One,  is,  of  all  founders  of  religions,  he  who  at  once  stands 
the  nearest  to  and  the  farthest  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Christ ;  the  farthest,  inasmuch  as  he  renounces  in 
despair  the  actual  world  which  Jesus  purposes  to  raise  to 
godhke  purity  ;  but  the  nearest,  by  virtue  of  the  width 
and  humanity  of  his  conceptions  of  God,  and  the  wide 
diffusion  which  they  have  obtained.  He  has,  moreover, 
been  even  more  maligned  and  misunderstood  than  Christ 
Himself 

Between  the  eras  of  Christ  and  of  the  Bactrian  Zoro- 
aster there  lie  two  mighty  but  obscure  developments  of 
religious  li'fe  in  India,  an  earlier  and  a  later.  The  first  is 
the  still  national  and  popular  deification  of  the  powers 
of  Nature,  aboriginal  among  the  Bactrian  Aryans  in  the 
Punjab  ;  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  whose  roots  reach  back 
far  beyond  Zoroaster.  The  second  is  that  fantastic  out- 
growth of  the  Aryan  mind  in  Southern  India — Brahmin- 
ism ;  the  offspring  partly  of  the  egotism  of  the  priestly 
and  regal  castes,  partly  of  the  enervating  influences  of  the 
sensuality  encouraged  by  a  voluptuous  climate. 

This  whole  series  of  development  will  be  exhibited  in 
our  Third  Book,  on  the  strength  of  carefully-tested  facts 
and  documents,  some  of  which  were  hitherto  unknown  or 
had  escaped  notice.  The  two  great  personages  we  have 
named  are  the  representatives  of  a  period  of  about  2500 
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years,  for  Zoroaster  entered  on  his  career  about  B.C.  3,000, 
while  the  deatli  of  Buddha  took  place  B.C.  541. 

The  vestibule  to  tliese  Oriental  Aryan  faiths  we  find  in 
the  earlier  non- Aiyan  conditions  of  Eastern  Asia  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  younger  Turanic  faith,  on  the  other,  the 
older  Chinese.  But  as  forming  the  connecting  link  with 
the  Semitic  faitlis,  w^e  shall  proceed  to  consider,  before 
either  of  these,  the  Kliamitic  conception  of  God,  or  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  For  Khamism  is  the  residuum  of 
the  thought  of  Western  primitive  Asia,  and  stands  there- 
fore in  closer  relation  to  the  Semitic  faiths  than  Turanism 
or  Sinism.  These  three  miglity  niins  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  Asia,  the  Egyptian, Turanic,and  Chinese  faiths, 
will  therefore  form  the  introduction  to  our  Third  Book. 

In  the  Fourth,  the  leading  thought  of  the  Ar3'ans 
migrates  into  Europe,  and  as  the  pregnant  ancient  myth 
teaches  us,  from  Asia  Minor.  Zeus,  the  resplendent  God 
of  the  -J^ther,  the  symbol  of  unclouded  thought,  has  in 
veiy  deed  carried  ofl'Em-opa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor,  i.e. 
Canaan,  in  the  freshness  of  her  early  youth,  across  the 
Hellespont  from  ancient  Asia.  The  main  stem  of  the  Ilei- 
lenic  religious  thought  grows  up  in  Asia  Minor  among  the 
lonians,  who  have  extended  themselves  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Hellespont  towards  the  West.  This  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  first  section  of  our  Fourth  Book,  while  the 
Iioman  and  Teutonic  phases  will  occupy  the  second  section. 
Both  together  embrace  a  period  of  1000  years,  from  the 
poet  of  the  Iliad  (b.c.  900)  to  Tacitus,  the  Jeremiah  and 
Baruch  of  the  Eomans,  the  proplictic  historian  of  the 
decline  of  pre-Christian  Aryanism. 

Of  the  two  Hellenic  epochs,  we  may  call  the  first 
Homeric,  iji  so  far  as  Homer  and  the  Homeric  E])os  form 
the  outcome  and  climax  of  a  purely  Hellenic  conception 
of  the  Divine  Govermnent  of  the  world,  that  had  been 
gradually  elaborating  itself,  more  especially  in  Ionia, 
during  several  centuries.  In  fact,  all  the  religious  thought 
of  the   period    intervening   between  Homer   and  Solon 
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(B.C.  600),  including  the  legislation  of  Lyciirgus,  the  Lays 
of  Tyrtasiis,  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games  and  the 
rise  of  the  free  cities  of  Magna  Graicia,  has  its  centre  in 
the  Homeric  conceptions,  just  as  all  that  came  after  Solon 
centres  in  his  person  and  work. 

Before  Homer,  we  have  no  individual  representative  of 
man's  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Government,  but  very 
clear  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  a  consciousness  in 
the  community.  The  first  that  meets  us  is  the  Hellenic 
creation  of  free  cities  and  territories.  The  g:rowth  of  free 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Ionia,  and  on 
the  neighbouring  Archipelago  of  the  -35gean  sea,  is  that 
result  of  the  Hellenic  religious  consciousness  which  was  the 
condition  of  all  the  rest.  These  cities  were  the  cradles  of 
the  immortal  Epos.  The  idea  of  the  Epos  is  evidently  the 
peculiar  inheritance,  and  the  great  poetical  achievement, 
of  that  human  stock  to  which  we  ourselves  belong  :  for  it 
develops  itself  in  every  branch  of  the  Aryan  parent-stem 
without  extraneous  historical  incitement ;  and  amono;  the 
Aryans  alone.  But  it  was  among  the  lonians  that  this 
idea  first  clothed  itself  in  flesh  and  blood  and  assumed  a 
classical,  that  is  to  say,  a  typical  form,  which  must  always 
maintain  its  rank  in  the  world's  history.  For  as  Athene 
sprang  ready-armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  so  among 
them  did  the  Epos  burst  into  life  at  once  in  all  its  glory 
and  perfection,  fully  developed  and  national.  The  claims 
of  the  Indian  Epos  to  a  high  antiquity  disappear  on  a  close 
criticism  of  Hindoo  chronology.  The  Mahabhiirata  and 
the  Kamtayana  are  as  much  the  juniors  of  the  Ionian  Epos 
as  they  are  its  inferiors  in  artistic  value.  Now  the  free 
cities  of  the  Ionian  coasts  and  islands,  ^^ossessed  from  their 
foundation  an  indigenous  language  and  religion,  whose 
very  structure  bears  the  impress,  both  in  its  form  and  sub- 
stance, of  a  consciousness  of  the  action  of  God  throuo;h 
Humanity,  which  claims  our  highest  regard  and  admira- 
tion. The  sources  whence  w^e  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
traditions  that  thus  form  the  background  of  the  Homeric 
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creations,  are  all  indeed,  except  so  far  as  Homer  liimself 
is  our  informant,  younger  tlian  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  separate  the  tradition  itself  from 
the  additions  of  the  poet  and  narrator,  whether  he  be 
Hesiod  or  ^schylus.  Thus  we  are  able  to  lay  our  hand 
on  the  common  groundwork  of  the  thought  of  that  age 
which,  as  we  have  said,  has  in  Homer  its  cidminating 
point  and  popular  centre,  as  in  the  following  centuries  its 
elaboration. 

Now  this  whole  period  we  may  denominate  the  Ante- 
Solonic.  For  the  advent  of  Solon  marks  the  tiu-ning- 
point  at  which  the  Helleno- Aryan  religious  consciousness 
rises  into  permanent  historical  importance  in  Europe. 
But,  at  that  date,  it  did  so  alike  in  all  its  ramiiications  of 
public  life,  philosophy,  and  art.  Under  the  quickening 
influence  of  Solon  and  his  ai?e,  that  Ionic  verse  which 
was  the  great  conquest  won  from  the  past,  burst  into  a 
fresh  spring-tide  of  Ijlossom,  and  before  long  the  Doric 
and  ^Eolic  schools  took  rank  by  its  side.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  three  centuries,  nearly  every  one  of  the 
parallel  courses  of  mental  develo})ment  reached  their 
zenith.  The  twin  constellations  of  the  two  great  poets 
inspired  by  the  Tragic  Muse,  complete  the  quire  of  the 
Psalmists  of  religion  in  Hellas.  Immediately  after  this 
date,  comes  the  culmination  of  philosophy  in  the  persons 
of  Socrates  and  those  two  great  men  who,  inspired  by  his 
influence  and  teac^liings,  set  themselves  to  explore  the 
arcana  of  mind, — Plato  and  Aristotle.  And  by  the  side 
of  philosophy  we  behold  the  climax  of  art  in  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  Lastly,  on  the  grave  of  freedom, 
which  Aristotle,  and  his  great  contemporary  Demosthenes, 
saw  opening  before  them,  and  into  whicli  they  both  de- 
scended, hopeless,  yet  not  comfortless,  nor  forsaken  by 
faith,  there  still  stood  for  centuries  to  come  the  latest 
gloiy  of  Hellenic  religion — the  productions  of  Art.  In 
the  meantime.  Pome  had  begun  to  imjiress  ujion  the 
Aiyan  world,  in  Ilesperia,   the  stamp  of"  law  and  civil 
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authority ;  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  that  she  fell  a  prey  to  Ca3sarism, 
after  boasting  a  succession  of  great  men,  extending  over 
a  space  of  650  years,  from  Servius  TuUius  to  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Julius  Csesar.  The  Hellenic 
course  of  development,  from  Homer  to  Aristotle  and 
Demosthenes,  lasted  for  about  an  equal  length  of  time 
(900-321  B.C.).  JSut  Eome's  first  prophet  appeared  a 
century  after  the  do^v^nfall  of  liberty,  while  the  genuinely 
Hellenic  philosophy  and  culture  survived  the  decease  of 
then"  fatherland  for  nearly  half  a  millennium.  For  so 
long  is  the  interval  stretching  from  Aristotle  to  Diognotus, 
the  tutor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  the  imperial  pupil 
himself  in  the  West,  and  to  Panteenus,  the  master  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  in  the  East.  This  epoch,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  Christian  century,  is  also  the 
date  of  the  final  extinction  of  Greek  art. 

Thus  as  Solon  preceded  Christ  by  six  centuries,  so  was 
he  preceded  by  at  least  six  centuries  of  self-conscious 
Ionic  life,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  rises  the  form  of  Homer 
(900  B.C.).  We  are,  moreover,  able  to  trace  in  all  its 
main  features  the  unfolding  of  this  Greek  phase  of  human 
consciousness,  up  to  near  the  beginning  of  our  era,  which 
finds  us  planted  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Hellenic 
polities.  Thus  we  shall  have  to  extend  our  survey  over 
more  than  twelve  centuries  of  Hellenic  development,  in 
the  very  centre  of  which  stands  Solon,  the  Athenian. 
This  whole  outgrowth  of  mental  life,  whether  regarded  in 
its  Homeric  stage,  or  in  what  we  may  call  its  Solonic  or 
Attic  epoch,  had  therefore  for  its  groundwork  the  sense 
of  God's  presence  in  the  political  Kosmos  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  polity  arranged  in  conformity  with  law,  and  therefore 
free ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  in  the  existence  of  a 
city  or  a  free  federation  of  cities.  Without  such  a  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build,  the  religious  sense  coidd  never 
have  given  birth  to  a  Homer,  a  Thales,  or  a  Solon,  nor 
yet  to  a  Scipio  and  a  Cicero,  a  Cato  and  a  Ctesar, 
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Hence  here,  too,  we  find  in  tlie  sense  of  fellowsliip 
animatinf]f  cacli  unit  of  tlie  population,  tlie  earliest  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine.  If  we  retrace  our  steps  backwards 
from  Solon,  this  meets  us  among  the  Hellenes,  first  in  tlie 
shape  of  the  political  Kosmos ;  a  life  in  cities  whicli  ex- 
pand themselves  and  unite  to  form  leagues,  instead  of 
shutting  themselves  up  rigidly  witliin  their  own  borders, 
as  was  the  case  with  tlie  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the 
only  nation  of  the  earlier  Asiatic  epoch  who  were  men- 
tally their  peers.  But,  again,  tlie  sense  of  a  political 
Kosmos  is  from  its  very  outset  bound  up  with  that 
of  rcliuion,  or  the  direct  turninsf  of  the  mind  towards 
God.  Indeed  the  former  has  sprung  from  the  latter,  and 
received  therefrom  its  sanction  ;  nay,  the  sense  of  a  poli- 
tical fellowship  rests  upon  that  of  a  religious  one.  It 
was  the  lonians  of  the  free  cities,  who  first  impressed 
upon  the  Hellenic  consciousness  of  God  in  the  religious 
community  the  seal  of  the  Hellenic  intellect.  The  kin- 
dred tribes  settled  in  Hellas  followed  their  lead  all  the 
more  readily,  when,  towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth-cen- 
tury, Attic  energy  had  impregnated  Ionia  with  the  germs 
of  vigorous  life  through  the  great  re-migration  of  the 
Codridai.  By  similar  successive  steps,  do  we  see  the 
other  half  of  the  pre-Christian  manifestation  of  religious 
consciousness  among  the  Eiu'opean  Aryans,  that  of  liome, 
stride  forward  on  its  mighty  career.  Among  this  peo]ile, 
we  find,  in  the  first  place,  a  national  sense  of  fellowshiji, 
which  Avas  at  once  eminently  and  earnestly  religious,  and 
also  endued  with  singular  political  vigour.  Frcmi  this 
germ  there  very  soon  emerges  a  liberty  Avhich  w\as  very 
complete,  but  founded  solely  on  civic  membership.  But 
the  development  of  legitimate  order  combined  with 
liberty,  in  the  shape  of  jurisprudence,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous achievement  of  the  religious  sense  among  the 
Romans.  Greek  is  the  language  of  arl,  poetry,  history, 
and,  above  all,  of  philosophy.  With  liome  the  political 
institutions,  and  therefore  civil  liberty,  are  the  sole  organs 
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of  tlie  religious  consciousness  ;  and  with  them  it  rises, 
falls,  and  becomes  extinct.  Hence  Eome  traverses  the 
successive  stages  of  her  development  more  rapidly  than 
Hellas.  It  ceases  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  that  of 
the  latter,  while  we  cannot  in  any  case  place  its  com- 
mencement earlier  than  the  assumed  date  of  the  founding 
of  the  city,  850  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Now  if  we  take  both  these  series  of  development  as  a 
whole,  we  shall  readily  convince  ourselves,  that  in  some 
particular    branches    history    show^s    nothing    elsewhere 
equal  in  splendour  to  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
religious  consciousness  of  classical  antiquity.     This  holds 
good  more  especially  of  its  manifestation  in  public  life. 
In  this  field  freedom  forms  the  constant  unit.    And  where 
else   do  we  find  so  liigh   a  level  attained  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  combined  with  that  public  spirit  and 
readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  common  weal  of  a 
beloved  and  free  fatherland,  which  ever  betokens  a  high 
grade  of  culture,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans? 
Where  so  organic  an  imfolding,  elaboration,  and  perma- 
nent fruitage  of  art  and  poetiy?     Where  so  finished  a 
form  of  historical  and  philosophical  composition  ?     If  the 
Hebrew  Semites  are  the  priests  of  Humanity,  the  Helleno- 
Eoman  Aryans  are,  and  will  ever  be,  its  heroes  ;  in  all 
essentials  a   model  for  all  ages,  in  so  far  as  anything 
human    can   with   right   be  so    termed ;    namely,  in  its 
animating  spirit.     And  the  social,  no  less  than  the  public 
life  of  this  ancient  world  is  much  more  thoroughly  inter- 
penetrated with  the  sense  of  a  divine  sanction  than  is 
that  of  our  modern  world.    As  regards  art  and  literature, 
this  assertion  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  who 
knows  at  first  hand,  and  is  capable  of  appreciating,  the 
magnificence    of  both    in    classical    antiquity.     But   the 
influence   of  Hellenic  culture  upon  the    history   of  the 
world,  far  outshines  in  importance  that  of  Eome  ;   and 
though  towards  the  commencement  of  our  era  w^e  stand 
upon  the  wrecks  of  the  cities  of  Hellas,  and  are  coii- 
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dt'iiincd  to  witness  tlie  expiring  tlu'oes  of  Hellenic  vitality, 
3'et  that  which  is  commonly  called  Greek  civilization,  and 
wliicli  we  must  designate  the  Hellenic  consciousness  of 
the  divine  element  in  Humanity,  lives  on  still  for  three 
centuries,  until  it  apparently  becomes  a  mummy  in  Byzan- 
tine Christendom,  but  in  reality  is  merely  the  chrysalis 
weaving  its  cocoon  around  it,  in  pi-eparation  for  its  resur- 
rection-morn in  Teuto-Eomanic  Europe  after  a  deathlike 
sleep  of  a  thousand  years. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  important  to  set  this  relation  in 
as  clear  a  light  as  possible,  and  ^vith  that  object  we  have 
divided  our  account  of  the  reli<]i;ious  consciousness  of  the 
Christian  Arj'ans  into  two  Books,  which  together  will 
f(3rm  the  third  and  last  volume  of  our  work.  The  former 
of  these  will  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  leadin£>;  features  of 
the  Christian  Aryan  sense  of  the  Divine  in  those  branches 
of  its  development  which  stand  in  apposition  to  a  corre- 
sponding series  of  stages  in  pre-Christian  times.  These 
are  its  earher  staiies :  that  of  a  sense  of  religious  and 
political  fellowship,  and  that  expressed  in  art  and  poetry. 
But  we  cannot  draw  any  parallel  between  the  historical 
literature  of  Christian  Aryan  times  and  the  writings  of 
Herodotus,  nor  between  our  philosophy  of  history  and 
the  writino;s  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  have  more  and 
less,  but  not  corresponding  analogies.  On  the  contraiy, 
oiu'  last  book  will  seek  to  present  the  investigation 
and  philoso})hy  of  universal  history  as  tlie  peculiar  and 
latest  fruit  of  religious  consciousness  among  the  Christian 
Aryans. 

Thus  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval  tliat 
the  classical  development  seems  to  be  outstripped  by  the 
Cln'istian  on  tlie  field  of  mental  philosophy  ajjplied  to  the 
phenomena  of  history ;  but  it  is  so  from  the  very  begin- 
ning as  regards  the  sense  of  a  religious  fellowship.  The 
elevation  of  that  more  spiritual  and  freer  standmg-point 
wliicli  has  been  conquered  for  us  denizens  of  the  modern 
world  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  perfect  manifestation 
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of  the  fuirilment  of  life's  great  purpose  for  individuals 
and  for  States,  which  He  exhibited  as  a  t}'pe  for  the  imita- 
tion of  all  mankind,  have  become  the  causes  of  a  much 
more  protracted,  because  more  universal  and  more  spi- 
ritual course  of  development. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  comparison  of  the  parallel 
phenomena  presented  by  Aryan  Christendom  and  classical 
antiquity  may  possibly  leave  a  depressing  impression  on 
the  impartial  observer.  Such  a  feeling  may,  undoubt- 
edly, be  experienced  without  in  the  least  disputing  the 
parity  of  the  respective  populations  in  point  of  natural 
endowments  ;  or  inadequately  appreciating  the  depth 
and  moral  earnestness  of  the  Germans,  the  refinement  and 
sohdity  of  intellect  among  the  Christian  Eomance  popu- 
lations, or  the  classic  perfection  attained  by  single  pro- 
ductions of  poetry  or  Art.  What  we  maintain  is,  that 
that  union  of  informing  intelligence  with  due  proportion 
(which  is  what  Ave  now-a-days  call  taste)  in  the  form 
of  intellectual  creations,  and  that  combination  of  free 
action  with  self-restraint  displayed  in  the  conquest  and 
maintenance  of  public  liberty,  which  in  the  antique  world 
formed  the  rule,  as  yet  form  only  the  exception  in  Aryan 
Christendom.  Certainly,  a  rapidly  extending  exception, 
if  we  reuiember  the  very  late  rise  of  Christian  art  and 
literature,  and  the  gigantic  development  of  political 
liberty ;  which,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteentli  centuries, 
was  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  ItaHan  cities,  in  the  four- 
teenth, in  the  free  federations  of  an  Alpine  people,  but 
in  the  sixteenth,  established  itself  permanently  among  the 
children  of  the  Eeformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands, 
and,  in  our  own  day,  manifests  itself  in  two  ruling  empires 
on  this  side  and  on  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Still 
however,  in  my  opinion,  it  remains  true,  that  the  sense 
of  membership  in  a  community,  as  distinct  from  the  mere 
existence  of  political  life,  is  but  an  exceptional  pheno- 
menon among  those  presented  by  the  development  of 
Humanity  in  Aryan  Christendom.     It  is  so  no  less  in  the 
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spliere  of  politics  than  since  tlie  date  of  Constantinc  it  has 
been  in  that  of  rehgion ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  individual  branches  of  art  and  literature,  in  wlucli 
the  religious  sense  puts  forth  its  vitality,  have  suflered 
from  this  circumstance.  A  state  of  civihzed  slavery  and 
barbarism  is  still  the  prevailing  spectacle  exhibited  over  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Aryan  countries,  including  our  own. 
But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  presented  by  universal  history !  Athens  and 
liome  perished  through  sins  and  defects  that  lie  more 
remote  from  us  than  from  them,  and  above  tlie  very 
liabihty  to  which  the  spiritual  and  universal  religion, 
which  we  profess  with  our  lips,  ought  in  any  case  to  lift 
us.  Our  goal  is  loftier,  our  com-se  is  immeasurably 
longer  than  theirs.  Tlie  mass  to  be  leavened  by  the 
Spirit,  and  the  multiforiousness  of  the  conflicting  elements 
to  be  reconciled,  is  with  us  as  much  larger  than  with 
them,  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  its  two  continents  and 
its  islands  is  larger  than  the  arena  of  the  ancient  Euro- 
pean  world,  which  only  comprised  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  Asia  Llinor  and  Europe.  This  is  the 
first  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  by  a  thought- 
ful observer.  But,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  nut 
forget  that  the  antique  ^voiid  lies  outstretched  before  us 
ill  its  completeness,  and,  moreover,  that  we  see  only  its 
more  elevated  peaks ;  while  we  find  ourselves,  thougli 
ignorant  of  the  relative  position  and  proportionate  mag- 
nitude assigned  to  our  own  existence  and  achievements, 
hotly  engaged  on  the  battle-field  of  life.  Who,  then,  can 
determine  whether  we  have  really  advanced  fiirther  along 
tlie  path  of  the  collective  Christian  development  than  the 
Greeks  had  done  on  the  Hellenic  before  the  time  of 
Solon,  not  to  say  before  the  Olympiads?  ^\^lo,  lastly, 
will  maintain  that  the  Teutonic  element,  whether  pure  or 
combined  in  various  proportions  with  the  Romanic,  has 
already  unfolded  the  full  amplitude  and  splendour  which 
is  latent  in  its  capacities  and  in  its  conscious  or  uncon- 
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scions  yet  ever-persistent  tendencies  ?  Or  even  tliat  tliat 
which  has  formed  and  still  forms  the  universal  human 
element  and  uniting  bond  of  our  whole  development, 
Christianity — has  exhausted  its  resources  during  the  la])se 
of  these  last  eighteen  hundred  years  ?  Or  that  the  process 
of  its  purification,  which  was  begun  with  the  mighty 
shock  that  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  yet  com- 
pleted ?  These  are  questions  that  force  themselves  with 
resistless  might  upon  the  earnest  and  conscientious  ob- 
server of  the  times.  And,  perhaps,  behind  these  there 
lurk  beside  our  path  yet  higher  and  more  definite  ques- 
tions from  which  we  may  not  turn  away  without  incur- 
ring the  reproach  of  cowardice  or  crime.  Are  we,  for 
instance,  certain  whether  it  is  not  only  since  there  have 
been  independent  Christian  States  in  existence  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  has  for  the  first  time  begun  to  break 
through  the  husk  of  a  merely  national  conception  of 
God's  agency  in  human  affairs  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  progress  of  Christianity  since  it  became  under  Con- 
stantino a  State  religion,  with  formulas  prescribed  by 
Councils,  may  prove  to  be  a  retrograde  march,  or  ratlier 
a  halt,  commanded  by  the  universal  laws  of  the  Divine 
Order  of  the  world,  and  only  to  be  explained  by  hoping 
faith  on  the  same  principle  by  which  St.  Paul  explained 
the  almost  equally  protracted  reign  of  Mosaism  from 
Abraham  to  Christ  ?  How  if  the  testimonies  of  history 
should  aver  that  the  onward  impetus  given  by  the  Ee- 
formation  were  to  be  regarded  as  only  the  first,  though  a 
violent  one,  of  a  series  of  such  sliocks  ?  How  if  our  Chris- 
tian faith  should  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  course 
taken  by  that  great  movement  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  regarding  it  as  a  first  attempt  conceived  from  a  partial 
point  of  view,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  terminated 
prematurely?  An  attempt,  moreover,  which  was  to  a 
great  extent  diverted  from  its  proper  goal,  nay,  in  some 
instances,  frustrated  altogether  either  by  the  ponderous 
vis  inertke  of  the  conflicting  elements  which  it  Jiad  to 
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overcome,  or  b}-  llie  power  of  tliat  Principle  of  Evil — 
authority  and  government,  making  itself  its  own  end. 

We  merely  throw  out  these  queries  here  because  we 
wish  our  readers  not  to  proceed  without  earnest  reflection 
to  the  consideration  of  our  attempt  to  lay  before  them  the 
decisive  facts  in  tlieir  liistorical  connection.  The  point 
we  have  at  heart  is,  that  the  ancient  world  sliould  become 
for  us  a  mirror  of  the  modern,  and  that  all  past  history 
should  supply  us  with  voices  of  warning  and  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  present  age,  which  truly  carries  within  itself 
all  that  is  most  historical  in  former  courses  of  develop- 
ment, namely,  that  wdiicli  has  retained  its  vitality  and  is 
rich  in  seeds  of  the  future. 

We  should  deem  it  a  subject  of  regret  if  some  of  our 
readers,  perhaps  very  earnest  men,  should  put  aside  for 
themselves  and  others  such  queries,  though  simply  out  of 
mental  indolence,  as  those  of  a  dreamer,  or,  it  may  be, 
as  impious  and  revolutionary,  because  they  can  detect 
nothing  in  our  age  but  decay  and  senility  on  every  hand. 
Are  not  such  signs,  where  they  really  exist,  rather  to  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  our  rulers,  djmastic  and  ecclesiastical, 
than  to  that  of  the  Aryan  populations  of  Europe,  or  those 
tribes  which  have  grown  up  under  Aryan  training?  Do 
we  not  behold  these  almost  everj'where  earnestly  striving 
after  what  is  higher  and  better,  and  evincing  their  capa- 
city for  rejuvenescence  by  patent  historical  exploits,  while 
for  these  forty  years  past  we  have  seen  so  many  dynastic 
governments  w^andering  hither  and  thither  in  the  Avilder- 
ness  of  absolutism,  as  the  priests  and  theologians  are  doing 
in  the  deserts  of  superstition  or  the  stagnant  swamps  of 
formalism,  and  both  alike  at  the  present  conjuncture  be- 
traying a  deadlier  enmity  than  ever  to  intellectual  life,  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  that  renewed  life  presents  to  their  vision 
nothing  but  omens  of  their  own  approaching  decease? 
And  in  so  saying  we  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  incon- 
testable progress  of  legal  liberty  during  the  last  eighty 
years,  but  also  to  the  far  deeper  because  more  spiritual 
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movement  which  is  going  on  side  by  side  with  that  progress, 
aUhough  silently,  little  noticed,  and  still  less  understood, 
yet  not  unwitting  of  the  direction  in  which  truth  is  to  be 
sought,  nor  of  its  own  high  aims.  We  mean  that  thoroughly 
spontaneous  and  fresh  outgrowth  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness which  has  taken  place  in  Mental  Science  under 
the  form  of  pure  speculation,  and  in  Eesearch,  under  that 
of  the  quest  of  spiritual  agency  in  the  facts  of  human  his- 
tory— two  phenomena  which  have  their  focus-point  and 
their  final  end  in  the  collective  consciousness  of  Humanity 
regarded  as  the  finite  realization  of  the  Divine  upon  earth, 
— therefore  in  true  religion.  This  will  form  the  subject 
of  our  Sixth  and  last  Book. 

We  are  simply  inquirers.  We  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
a  patient  and  candid  hearing ;  and  this  solely  in  behoof 
of  truths  for  all  mankind,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  school 
of  opinion,  sect,  or  nationality  whatever. 

The  two  above-mentioned  phenomena  correspond  for 
the  Christian  period  depicted  in  our  Fifth  Book,  to  our  last 
section,  treating;  of  the  relimous  consciousness  of  the  Hel- 
lenic  world.  The  idea  of  a  physical  Kosmos  in  its  strictly 
scientific  form  is  peculiar  to  the  last  three  centuries  ;  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  Kosmos  as  a  completed  course  of  divine 
development  taking  place  in  conformity  with  discoverable, 
and  in  part  already  discovered,  laws,  is  pre-eminently  the 
grand  achievement  of  our  own  century.  Its  object  is  to 
ascertain  and  to  realize  the  objective  truth  of  that  con- 
sciousness. But  let  no  one  infer  from  this  that,  at  the 
close  of  our  Sixth  and  last  Book,  we  shall  have  to  join  in 
a  similar  dirge  over  the  Grajco-Eoman  world  to  that 
which  the  epitaphs  on  Cha^ronea,  and  the  Avritings  of 
Tacitus,  chant  over  the  sepulchres  of  Hellenic  and  Eoman 
liberties.  On  the  contrary,  we  enter  upon  our  present 
momentous  investigation  full  of  hope  and  faith,  and  with 
an  instinct  of  vitality  that  mocks  all  those  prophets  of 
decay,  and  is  eloquent  in  auguries  of  a  bright  future. 
May  our  readers  go  along  with  us,  when,  at  the  close  of 
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our  common  pathway,  we  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  sum 
up  in  behalf  of  the  present  and  the  future  the  results  of 
our  world-wide  inquiry  into  the  objective  tnith  of  the 
fiiitli  of  mankind !  At  tlie  close  of  our  exploration  of  the 
past  we  have  calmly  and  fearlessly  pronounced  the  for- 
mulas which  results  of  itself  from  tlie  facts  represented  ; 
we  liave  not  had  the  presumption  to  anticipate  tlie  verdict 
of  our  readers  by  the  metaphysical  or  theological  for- 
mulas which  some  more  zealous  than  enlightened  friends 
would  have  desired  to  see  in  the  fore  front  of  our  work, 
but  which  would  only  have  had  the  eflect  of  sending  all 
our  speculations  back  into  the  chaos  out  of  wdiich  we 
desire  to  lead  them.  Our  wish  is  to  let  the  facts  of  his- 
tory speak  for  themselves.  So,  too,  we  do  not  intend,  in 
concluding  our  task,  to  dispense  our  own  wisdom  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  speculative  system,  according  to  the  usual 
custom  of  Germans  nowadays.  We  remain  faithful  to 
the  principle  laid  down  in  our  Introduction,  that  this  work 
is  not  intended  to  present  a  theory,  but  an  liistorical  pic- 
ture. But  if,  indeed,  the  facts  should  show  that  the  spon- 
taneous upspringing  of  a  sense  of  God's  presence  in  the 
world  is  an  instinct  common  to  our  race  ;  if  the  universality 
of  that  instinct  really  comes  out  as  the  grand  fact  of  the 
world's  Moral  Order ;  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  inquire,  can 
so  universal  a  phenomenon  be  merely  a  subjective  one  ? 
Does  it  not  compel  us  to  the  assumption  of  an  objective 
truth,  an  objective  Reason  and  Love  ruling  the  imiverse, 
in  virtue  of  which  nothin*?  but  what  is  reasonable  and  i^ood 
can  permanently  maintain  its  ground,  or  consequently 
make  progress?  Or,  to  express  the  same  thought  in  other 
words — Do  not  the  facts  of  all  history  prove  that  that  faith 
of  mankind  is  nothing  else  than  the  instinct,  the  vital  im- 
pulse im[)lanted  in  Man  which  must  needs  correspond  to  an 
eternal  verity  ?  Must  not  an  organic  development,  which 
answers  to  an  organic  vital  force,  common  to  the  species, 
have  some  higher  ground  than  any  casual  exercise  of 
volition,  or  any  erroneous  hypothesis  on  the  part  of  indi- 
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viduals? — that  is  to  say,  a  ground  in  the  eternal  idea 
and  conception  of  humanity,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of 
the  Deity  Himself?  And  does  not  tliis  lead  to  the  further 
inference  that  our  mind,  too,  must  be  of  divine  and  im- 
perishable nature  ? 

In  assigning  their  respective  proportions  to  the  several 
topics  which  we  have  to  handle,  we  have  been  chiefly 
determined  (not  without  stern  self-abnegation)  by  the 
circumstance  of  whether  or  no  the  subject  in  hand  was 
already  familiar  to  the  cultivated  public.  Hence,  in 
treating  of  the  Hellenic  and  still  more  of  the  Christian 
course  of  development,  w^e  have  restricted  our  gaze  to 
its  more  conspicuous  characteristics,  however  alluring 
was  the  temptation  to  enter  more  at  large  into  details. 
Where  the  actual  decisive  facts  seemed  nearly  or  quite 
unknown,  we  have  devoted  more  space  to  them,  still 
having  a  regard  to  their  relative  importance.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  reference  to  our  notices  of  Zoroaster 
and  of  Buddha.  Where,  however,  an  erudite  discussion 
or  a  more  detailed  production  of  evidence  seemed  requisite, 
we  have  furnished  these  in  the  A]3pendix.  With  regard 
to  the  Chinese  and  Brahminic  systems  we  rejoice  in  being- 
able  to  refer  our  readers  to  very  complete  and  trustworthy 
accounts  derived  from  original  sources  contained  in 
Wuttke's  "  Geschichte  des  Heidenthums  "  (Bitnde  I.  and  H., 
1852  and  1853).  In  regard  to  Egypt,  the  Author 
ventures  to  refer  his  readers  to  his  work  entitled  ^^  Egypt's 
Place  in  Universal  History"  particularly  the  Fifth  Book. 

Here,  too,  he  has  endeavoured  to  lay  before  his  readers 
the  most  striking  passages  of  the  documents  relating  to 
the  subjects  in  hand,  as  the  direct  reflection  of  that 
religious  consciousness,  whose  unity,  equally  with  the 
special  characteristics  it  presents  in  individual  cases,  it  is 
his  object  to  set  in  a  clear  light. 

How  are  we  to  arrive  at  a  lasting  rationale  of  the 
collective  beliefs  of  European  society  touching  the  great 
truths  which  are  involved  in  psychical  phenomena  ?     That 
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is  the  leading  question  of  tlie  day,  in  the  province  of  ]\Iind, 
and  its  sense  of  God's  presence  in  tlie  world.  The  old 
framework  of  ournotions  is  false  ;  a  mere  Procrustes'  bed 
of  mental  mutilation.  The  old  formulas  are  worn  out  and 
no  longer  serve  our  purpose.  What  is  now  our  great 
desideratum  is  not  in  tlie  first  instance  to  be  got  at  by 
metaphysical  systems.  For  if  these  do  not  concern 
themselves  greatly  with  the  actual  facts,  no  one  cares  to 
give  heed  to  them,  and  if  they  are  to  take  up  the  facts 
and  give  account  of  them,  most  assuredly  they  require  in 
the  first  place  a  more  correct  and  better  sifted  and 
arranged  series  of  universal  historical  phenomena,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  language  and  religion,  than  lay  at  the 
disposal  of  Hegel  and  Schelliug,  not  to  speak  of  Gorres  and 
Frederick  Schlegel.  But  the  position  of  aflairs  is  equally 
bad,  nay,  much  worse,  with  the  treatment  that  so-called 
"  profane  "  histoiy  has  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of 
theoloizians,  from  the  Four  Monarchies  of  Daniel  to  the 
philosophy  that  Bossuet  adapted  to  the  use  of  courtiers 
and  priests.  But  least  of  all  can  we  look  for  help  from 
the  pens  of  shallow  literati  or  tlie  perpetual  dilettaiiti 
discussion  of  these  topics  in  society ;  from  meditations 
pursued  without  a  distinct  aim,  or  from  empirical  obser- 
vation ;  nor,  last  of  ah,  from  following  after  the  fable- 
writers  and  false  prophets  of  the  day,  such  as  Comte 
and  Daumer. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  VESTIBULE  OF  THE  ARYAN  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN 
EGYPT  AND  IN  EASTERN  ASIA.  THE  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUS- 
NESS OF  THE  PRIMEVAL  PERIOD  OF  ASIA,  OR  THE  SENSE 
OF  god's  presence  in  the  world  AMONG  THE  KHAMITES, 
TURANIANS,  AND  CHINESE. 

As  those  who  study  the  laws  of  the  starry  heavens  do 
not  begin  with  the  nebuk^,  nor  take  the  orbit  of  comets 
for  the  starting-point  of  their  planetary  observations,  so 
have  we,  in  beginning  our  pilgrimage  tlu'ough  the  ages 
with  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Abraham,  stepped  at 
once  into  the  full  daylight  of  the  more  recent  history  of  the 
human  mind.  In  that  character  we  found  a  well-delined 
personality,  upon  whom  we  could  look  face  to  face,  as 
man  with  man  ;  and  a  shining  torch,  which  has  guided 
us  along  our  upward  path,  till  we  have  well-nigh  readied 
the  era  of  Christ's  advent.  Thus  have  we  thouglitfully 
pursued  the  course  of  human  history  under  the  guidance 
of  that  Book  of  Humanity  which  is  still  a  lantern  to  our 
feet  in  our  pathway  towards  Heaven. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  a  much  more  extensive 
course  of  development  in  man's  religious  consciousness, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  runs  parallel  with  the  Biblical 
history  and  forms  its  continuation.  Compared  with  the 
Semitico-Hebraic,  it  attains  a  much  greater  elaboration. 
Japhet  dwells  in  the  tents  of  Shcm,  and  in  our  age  spreads 
himself  out  farther  than  ever  before  over  all  regions  of 
tlie  globe  ;  his  march  through  the  world's  history  is  an 
unbroken  progress  ;  but  we,  of  the  Teutonic  and  Eomanic 
nations,  find  ourselves  in  it  among  our  immediate  kinsmen. 
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and  rerognizc  our  next  brotlicrs  in  tlic  primitive  Aryans 
of  Bactria  and  tlieir  oflsprinLS  the  Aryan  Indians,  even 
wlien  as  yet  unwitting  that  Ave  speak,  and  have  always 
spoken,  the  same  language.  Hence,  before  entering  on 
this  main-stream  of  universal  histoiy,  never  again  to  quit 
its  bed,  the  turning-point  at  which  we  now  stand  will  be 
a  fitting  place  to  look  back  upon  the  ancient  and  indeed 
the  actual  primeval  world.  There,  buried  beneath  the 
ruins  of  departed  millenniums,  lie  the  many  and  mighty 
generations  of  mankind,  whose  thoughts  and  works  form 
the  fertile  soil  of  our  intellectual  life.  The  historical 
tombstones  of  their  achievements  and  efforts  are  inscribed 
with  dark  liieroglyphics  of  the  human  mind  in  a  scarcely 
intellisible  lanf^uase.  Their  reliuious  consciousness  no 
history  will  ever  tell  us,  for  its  phase  of  development, 
considered  as  a  whole,  forms  no  factor  of  the  world's 
history,  since  it  never  reached  a  complete  unfolding  and 
elaboration.  Still,  how^ever,  we  may  succeed  in  decipher- 
ing many  single  epitaphs  on  the  gravestones  of  their  life 
by  the  aid  of  that  with  which  we  have  already  become 
acquainted  as  a  connected  development.  This  will  enable 
us  better  to  understand,  not  only  many  traces  and  relics 
of  the  Turanian  pi'imeval  epoch,  scattered  over  the  Aryan, 
but  also  that  which  forms  the  grand  antitliesis  to  the  whole 
development  of  Man  during  the  historical  epoch — namely, 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  primeval  world.  It  is 
this  alone  which  can  enable  us  to  discover  and  to  under- 
stand the  two  great  critical  points  ;  namely,  the  proper 
place  at  once  of  Shem  and  of  Japhet,  and  the  right  point 
of  view  in  which  to  regard  the  inward  and  outward,  the 
ideal  and  historical  unity  of  Man's  consciousness  of  God's 
agency  in  this  w^orld. 

Our  course  in  detail  will  be  as  follows :  Xearly  five 
thousand  years  a^o  Abraham  and  Zoroaster  cmcrce 
from  the  dark  chaos  of  Central  Asiatic  life ;  the  former 
as  the  ])rophet  of  the  S])irit  in  Western  Asia,  the  latter 
as    a   witness  to  the    ethical    reli<j'ious    consciousness  of 
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Eastern  Asia,  They  both  stand  amidst  the  surroundings 
of  a  great  and  ancient  civihzation,  and  have  their  part  in  the 
wondrous  movements  and  migrations  of  the  various  tribes 
and  peoples  of  that  continent.  Abraham  looks  back 
across  the  Euphrates,  to  the  broad  steppes  of  Aram,  and 
beyond  them  again  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers,  Arphaxad, 
the  Assyrio  Armenian  mountain  range  of  Arrapakhitis. 
Zoroaster  and  his  disciples  cast  their  eye  back  on  their 
lost  home  in  the  ISTorth,  in  that  land,  once  a  paradise, 
containing  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  upwards 
towards  Pamer,  the  Upa-Meru  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
holy  mountain  of  the  North,  of  whose  fame  we  find  a 
distant  echo  even  in  the  prophets  of  the  Hebrews  (comp. 
Is.  xiv.  13  with  Ez.  xxviii.  14).  But  in  vain  do  we  look 
around  in  Asia  for  any  testimony  to  man's  sense  of  religion, 
beyond  that  afforded  by  that  oldest  pedigree  of  humanity 
— language,  during  that  period  when  the  progenitors  of 
both  races — the  Semites  and  Aryans — were  as  yet  living 
side  by  side,  but  slightly,  or  scarcely,  distinguishable  from 
each  otlier.  In  the  mighty  outpouring  of  the  tribes 
towards  Western  Asia,  the  new  formation  has  not  only 
destroyed  the  old,  but  still  more  effectually  withdraws  it 
from  our  ken  by  a  process  of  continuous  transformation. 
In  Egypt  alone  has  a  branch  of  that  West  Asiatic  stock, 
viz.  the  historical  Semites,  taken  root  in  very  early  times, 
and  put  forth  an  immortal  growth  of  mixed  Asiatic  and 
African  origin ;  the  rise  and  development  of  which  are 
attested  by  imperishable  monuments.  The  Egyptians  are 
the  Hamites  of  the  Bible,  and  they  alone.  The  dark- 
complexioned  people,  or  the  land  of  the  black  earth, — 
for  one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  gave  rise  to  that 
designation  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  country, — stands 
before  us  as  a  relic  of  that  age  when  Semitic  and  Aryan 
life,  man's  apprehension  of  God  and  of  Nature,  bear  witness 
as  yet  to  the  essential  unity  of  their  origin.  The  advance 
of  hierogly])hic  science  enables  us  not  on\y  to  under- 
stand the  sounds  of  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt,  but 
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also  in  some  measure  to  decipher  the  mental  hiero- 
glyphics which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  together  with 
that  lanf!;uai:re. 

We  shall  tlicrefore  commence  our  survey  with  these 
ancestors  of  those  Semites  whom  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. But  in  the  cradle  of  the  Aryans,  to  whom  we  are 
about  to  turn  our  attention,  we  shall  find  scattered  all 
over  Eastern  Asia,  relics  of  Turanian  life  that  will  afford 
us  an  instructive  field  of  observation.  Both  toiiether  set 
before  us  the  immediate  parentage  of  that  religious  con- 
sciousness which  is  reflected  in  Abraham  and  Zoroaster, 
and  whose  conmion  roots  may  be  detected  in  the  most 
remote  traditions  of  their  respective  peoples. 

But  those  inftillible  genealogical  tables  of  nations,  and 
living  almanacks  of  tlieir  life,  namely  their  languages, 
compel  us,  agreeably  to  the  Biblical  tradition,  to  assume  a 
primitive  world  anterior  to  this  vestibule  of  modern  history. 
Of  this  earlier  stratum  we  find  the  deposit  in  the  Cliinese, 
who  are  the  rehcs  of  tlie  actual  primordial  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Concerning  their  rehgious  consciousness,  too,  we 
have  a  greater  amount  of  information  and  testimony  than 
is  usually  supposed.  This  nation  possesses  exceedingly 
ancient  records,  and  had  two  prophets  coeval  with  Buddha, 
the  prophet  of  Eastern  Asia,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Solon  the  Athenian.  The  one,  Confucius,  can,  we 
admit,  only  be  called  a  prophet  in  so  far  as  he  bears  a 
witness,  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  to  the  sense  of 
death  in  the  Chinese  theory  of  the  universe,  and  sought 
an  honourable  tomb  for  his  dead.  But  his  elder  contem- 
porary, Lao-tse  (whom  according  to  analogy  we  ought  to 
call  Laozius),  was  something  more  than  a  mere  buryer  of 
the  dead  ;  he  was  a  man  in  whom  the  sense  of  the  Eternal 
]iad  really  broken  througli  the  hard  rind  of  the  Chinese 
ceremonialism,  and  after  tlie  lajise  of  seventeen  centuries, 
he  has  found  a  scholar  of  his  nation,  by  wliom  his  funda- 
mental tlioughts  Iiave  been  carried  further. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    EELIGIOUS    CONSCIOUSNESS    OF    THE    EGYPTIANS. 

We   have   already,   in  describing   the   Hebrew   idea   of 
Creation,  remarked  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Aramaic 
traditional  history  among  the  Chaldeans.     We  mean  in 
the  form  of  that  deeply  significant  myth  of  the  creation  of 
man,  according  to  which  the  Elim  (the  Gods)  made  Man 
by  mixing  the  dnst  of  the   earth  with  the   blood  which 
had  trickled  on  it  from  the  head  of  Bel.     For  Bel, — "  tlie 
Lord" — had  cut  off  his  head  that  man  might  come  into 
being.     The  identity  of  the  underlying  idea  of  this  myth 
with  that  of  the  more  exalted  yet  simpler  account  given 
of  the  creation  of  man  in  Genesis,  is  self-evident.     More- 
over, the  supposition  that  the  extremely  ancient  Baby- 
lonians  may  have  borrowed  it  from  the  comparatively 
recent  Hebrews,  is  as  inadmissible  as  that  the  latter  should 
have   borrowed   their   tradition  from    the   Babylonians. 
Abraham  was  a  Chaldean,  w^ho  threw  off  the  modern 
mythological  Chaldeanism,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  ap- 
proximated more  nearly  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
hill-country  of  Chaldea.     This  circumstance  may  help  to 
explain  the  prevailing  affinity  of  the  Biblical  language  and 
imagery  with  that  of  the  heathen  Semites,  more  especially 
the  Babylonians  and  Phoenicians.     The  indigenous  root  of 
the  Hebrew  tradition  extends  back  through  Mesopotamia 
(or  Aram)  to  its  primitive  home  in  the  cradle  of  the  race. 
That  general  testimony  to  the  Babylonian  faith  in  a  moral 
Kosmos  and  in  Man's  immediate  relation  to  the  Eternal, 
which  is  borne  by  their  idea  of  the  Creation,  is  no  isolated 
phenomenon.     Bel  is  the  sum  total  of  the  seven  cosmical 
powers  represented  by  the  seven  planets  ;  he  is  the  One, 
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the  Lord,  the  Supreme ;  but  in  relation  to  the  world,  he 
is  the  Eighth  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  non-local  and  uncreated 
unity  of  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  Nature.  Again, 
besides  the  conception  of  the  flood  sent  by  God  as  a 
judgment  on  the  corrupt,  arrogant,  God-forgetting  race  of 
man,  of  wliich  reminiscences  are  found  in  Semitic  Asia 
Minor,  we  also  encounter  in  the  earliest  Chaldean  tradi- 
tions the  grand  Semitic  ])henomenon  of  inspired  teachers, 
men  of  God,  prophets.  Thus,  among  these  tribes,  it  is  the 
mind  of  man,  and  not  appearances  presented  by  nature, 
that  is  the  organ  of  the  Deity.  All  this  points  to  pri- 
meval roots,  and,  moreover,  indicates  that  such  roots  ex- 
tended further  back  than  the  great  catastrophe  that  took 
place  in  the  primitive  land  of  Central  Asia.  Now  the 
deposit  left  by  that  period  which  we  call  the  primeval 
world,  we  discover  in  the  language  and  traditions  of 
Eg}i:)t ;  in  whose  hieroglyphic  records  it  stands  at  length 
unveiled  before  our  eyes.  For  further  details  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  refer  my  reader  to  the  Fifth  Book  of  ray  work, 
"  Egypfs  Place  in  Universal  History"  The  net  results 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned  are  the  following  :— 

Firstly.  The  centre  of  the  consciousness  which  the 
Egyptians  possessed  of  God's  agency  in  our  history  is  the 
Osiris  worship,  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  portion  of  their 
religion,  while  the  worship  of  animals  was  not  introduced 
into  the  establislied  religion  earlier  than  the  second 
dynasty,  200  years  after  j\Ienes,  therefore  not  much  more 
than  5,000  years  ago.  Osiris  is  the  Lord,  the  God  and 
Father  of  each  individual  soul,  the  Judge  of  men,  who 
passes  sentence  strictly  according  to  right  and  wrong, 
rewarding  goodness  and  punishing  crime.  As  he  reigns 
in  his  s])irit-world,  so  does  Helios,  the  God  of  the  skies, 
I'rom  his  sunny  path  watch  over  the  doings  of  the 
livina;.  Thus  it  is  said  of  him  in  a  sacred  text,^  which  on 
the  tomb  of  Eameses  V.  (the  contemporary  of  Joshua, 
al)out  1280  B.  c.)  is  applied  in  reference  to  good  men  : — 

'  See  "Egypt's  Plnce  in  Uuiversal  History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  G48. 
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This  Grreat  God  speaks  to  them,  and  they  to  Him  : 
The  radiance  of  his  disc  illumines  them 
Standing  above  their  path. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  said  of  the  souls  of  the  wicked : — 

They  behold  not  the  face  of  this  great  Grod : 
Their  eyes  are  not  blessed  with  the  rays  of  his  disc : 
Their  souls  are  not  enlightened  in  the  world  : 
They  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  great  Grod, 
Who  travels  on  high  above  their  path. 

Secondly.  The  metempsychosis,  and  the  judgment  held 
upon  the  souls  of  the  dead,  is,  hkewise,  nothing  else  than 
the  reflexion  of  that  general  theory  of  the  universe  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Good  prevails  on  earth  in  the  midst  of 
conflict,  while  evil  annihilates  itself;  promoting  the  good 
ao-ainst  its  own  will.  Tlie  whole  doctrine  of  the  metem- 
psychosis  rests,  in  the  first  instance  on  an  ethical,  not  a 
mere  speculative  basis.  This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls  is,  as  it  were,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  man's  sense  of 
God's  presence  in  the  world.  It  involves  the  recognition 
that  there  is  a  solution  of  the  eni2;ma  of  existence  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  term  of  a  single  life  on  earth, 
and  3^et  wliich  we  are  impelled  to  seek  after,  in  order  to 
explain  this  life.  All  guilt  must  be  expiated :  but  the 
final  issue,  although  reached  only  after  the  lapse  of 
uimumbered  ages,  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  Good,  the 
general  reconciliation ;  and  a  life  in  God  will  be  the 
eternal  heritage  of  the  soul. 

This  thought  pervades  all  the  records  we  possess  re- 
specting the  trial  held  upon  the  deceased  in  Egypt.  This 
special  mystery  of  the  Egyptian  religion  implies  a  faith 
in  the  two  great  fundamental  laws  of  all  religious  con- 
sciousness— the  unity  of  the  human  reason  in  the  con- 
science, and  the  indestructibility  of  personal  identity. 
All  Mankind  are  judged  by  Osiris  according  to  one 
standard  ;  the  pious  man,  the  son  of  God  in  his  perfected 
state,  becomes  himself  Osiris.      The  souls   of  men  arc 
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immortal  ;  ])ut  lliosc  only  wliicli  liave  been  tried  and 
]mriricd  are  made  blessed;  for  they  alone  have  attained 
the  goal  of  their  career,  which  is  the  hfe  of  blessedness 
in  God. 

Thns  there  exists  a  direct  relation  between  the  human 
soul  and  God  ;  and  this  relation  is  maintained  by  a  pious 
life,  by  reverence  for  the  judging  and  avenging  Deity. 
All  deceptions  vanish  before  his  eye ;  on  that  judgment- 
seat  are  no  erring  or  corru})tible  judges ;  it  is  the  '•  Hall 
of  the  two  Truths,"  the  divine  and  the  human.  This  fear 
of  God  displays  itself  most  conspicuously  in  reverence 
for  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  land,  for  its  customs  and 
laws.  Tlie  order  established  by  law  is  the  reflex  of  the 
divine  order.  All  alike  are  subject  to  it,  where  the 
verdict  of  the  human  conscience  on  a  matter  of  riii-ht  and 
wrong  is  in  question.  Even  the  deceased  king  is  judged 
by  the  community  according  to  their  conscience,  a  form 
which  evidently  was  a  reality  in  the  earliest  times,  indeed 
most  likely  was  so  still  in  the  elder  Menes  Empire.  It 
was  the  dread  of  this  judgment  exercised  by  the  nation 
after  death,  which  might  at  any  time,  even  after  tlie 
funeral  obsequies,  express  itself  in  the  desecration  of  the 
minnmy,  that  impelled  vain  and  cowardly  tyrants  to  the 
mad  scheme  of  building  the  great  pyramids ;  but  in  it 
was  involved  at  the  same  time  the  universal  belief  that 
the  transformation  of  the  soul  would  be  hindered,  and  its 
rest  disturbed,  by  the  destruction  of  its  earthly  tabernacle. 

This  will  of  the  gods  that  man  should  lead  an  ordei'ly 
life  in  accordance  with  their  i)recei)ts,  had  been  pro- 
claimed to  mortals  from  the  earliest  ages  by  the  god  who 
had  been  visibly  manifested,  Tet  (Thoth,  the  Ilermes  of 
the  Greeks),  and  by  his  disciples  and  })rophets.  He 
himself  had  begun  to  write  the  sacred  books,  which  his 
disciples  had  ex})lained  and  extended.  lUit  the  word 
Tkt  signifies  in  Egyptian  Tin:  Word,  SrHiX'ii — therefore, 
liKASOX.  The  same  doctrine,  witli  tlie  same  names,  is 
found  among   the  riiocnicians ;  but  with  them  the  name 
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Thoth  retains  no  root  in  the  language ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
root  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  language 
has  been  lost  in  its  native  home  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  tlie  historical  Shemites. 

Thus  among  the  Egyptians,  actual  life,  in  spite  of  all 
abuses,  retains  an  eternal  sacredness ;  for  it  has  been  out- 
lined upon  a  divine  pattern,  drawn  from  the  precepts  and 
doctrines  contained  in  the  sacred  books,  and  is  sustained 
and  nourished  by  the  holy  rites,  customs,  and  ordinances. 

To  this  we  must  attribute  the  singularly  high  position 
which  the  sequestered  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  its  highly- 
favoured  soil,  and  its  life  closely  fenced  around  by  lan- 
guage and  custom,  assumes  in  the  ancient  world.  Sepa- 
rated by  the  sea,  by  inhospitable  coasts  presenting  no 
harbours,  and  by  a  desolate  wilderness  from  Asia  with 
its  incessant  turmoil  and  change ;  and  equally  protected 
against  Africa  by  the  Libyan  desert,  Egypt  has  stood 
before  us  during  the  slow  lapse  of  centuries  as  a  wondrous 
relic  of  primeval  time,  an  unintelligible  fragment  of 
ancient  life,  yet  bearing  so  sharply  defined  and  so  in- 
tellectual a  character  that  even  the  Greek  never  classed 
this  miraculous  nation  along  with  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

As  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Greek  tradition,  were 
the  first  who  taught  immortality,  i.e.  who  retained  that 
faith  in  the  indestructibility  of  the  soul  as  the  vital 
principle  of  the  universe,  which  in  Abraham's  home  in 
Western  Asia  had  long  since  died  out  owing  to  the 
boundless  depravity  of  manners  and  despotic  rule;  so, 
too,  they  impressed  upon  the  State  the  stamp  of  a 
lofty  sense  of  religion,  so  far  as  the  Ideal  thereof 
lived  in  their  minds.  The  territorial  division  into  the 
Nomes  is  the  "-holy  family"  of  the  Egyptian.  It  is  the 
centre  of  his  social  existence,  the  native  growth  of  his 
political  formation  ;  all  beyond  that  is  artificial.  The 
inhabitants  of  each  Nome  have  one  God,  one  cultus,  one 
centre  in  the  provincial  metropolis  which  contains  the 
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temple  of  the  Deity.  There  tlie  judges  liold  their  courts ; 
there  the  law  is  proclaimed  and  administered.  What 
elements  of  liberty  we  find  in  Egypt  in  historical  times, 
are  a  blessing  bequeathed  by  the  original  sacred  pro- 
vincial constitution.  It  is  notorious  that  it  was  first 
under  Menes  (towards  3G50  B.C.)  that  Egypt  became  a 
liomogeneous  State  through  the  union  of  the  two  Empires 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  which,  till  then,  had  been 
separate.  But  these  twin  empires  again  rested  on  a 
gradual  fraternization  of  the  rural  districts  or  provinces, 
in  which  Central  Egypt,  the  Heptanomis,  with  its  capital 
Memphis,  formed  the  focus.  Here,  too,  liberty  is  of 
older  date  than  the  despotism  of  the  princes ;  nay, 
accordinir  to  trustworthy  indications,  older  than  the  hier- 
archical  despotism  of  the  priestly  caste,  which  preceded 
that  of  the  princes.  The  sacred  sense  of  membership  in 
a  communit}^  could  not  maintain  itself  without  great 
close  corporations.  These  were  the  castes.  Notwith- 
standing the  restrictions  these  imposed  on  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  impossible  as  they  rendered  the 
development  of  a  true  national  liberty,  yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  the  division  into  castes  which  in  Egypt 
sustained  for  tliousands  of  years  the  original  I'chgious  sen- 
timent of  political  freedom  within  the  hmits  of  lawful 
order.  It  was  from  this  primitive  sense  of  a  divine  sanc- 
tion on  the  State  that  the  forms  used  in  the  election  of 
the  kings  and  in  the  judgments  on  the  dead  were  derived. 
The  priests  kept  down  the  laity,  and  set  up  a  priestly 
domination  headed  by  a  king  taken  from  their  own 
ranks.  Through  the  antagonism  of  the  military  caste 
with  their  princely  houses,  this  form  of  government  was 
succeeded  at  length  by  secular,  elective  sovereigns,  and 
these  again  finally  by  the  dynastic  Pharaoh  system  of  the 
ancient  Empire.  This  latter  was  an  African  Klialifate.  Still 
the  ecclesiastical  code  and  the  judgment  held  on  the  dead 
supplied  a  mightier  weapon  of  defence  against  despotism 
than  the  Arabian  or,  indeed,  the  Semitic  tribes  in  general 
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knew  how  to  forge  for  themselves,  when  they  succeeded 
in  setting  up  a  great  State  witli  an  liereditary  monarch  at 
its  head.  Among  the  later  Egyptians,  we  find  a  bitter 
humour,  chequered  from  time  to  time  by  outbreaks  of 
ferocity.  Tlie  cheering  sense  of  the  Divine  presence 
could  not  but  grow  dim  after  they  had  first  been  deprived 
of  their  free  property  in  the  soil,  and  then  the  Semitic 
conqueror  of  Lower  Egypt  had  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
the  whole  of  the  land.  The  long  centuries  of  servitude 
broke  the  national  spirit,  but  it  was  never  entirely 
quenched.  Satire,  couched  in  fables  of  beasts,  moderated 
the  despotism  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  took  vengeance  also 
on  the  avarice  of  tlie  priesthood,  who  enjoyed  at  their 
ease  the  fat  of  the  laud,  while  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was 
and  remained  without  any  property  in  it. 

So,  too,  a  faith  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world  did 
not  quite  die  out.  That  the  good  Mycerinus,^  who  loved 
his  people,  reigned  so  short  a  time,  while  his  prede- 
cessors, the  oppressors  of  the  people,  wlio  built  the  two 
great  pyramids,  rejoiced  in  long  life  and  long  reigns,  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  had  been  declared  to  the  king  by  a  divine 
oracle  to  be  a  retribution  inflicted  by  the  gods  for  having 
on  his  own  authority  remitted  to  the  people  the  chastise- 
ments denounced  upon  them  for  their  crimes.  This  is 
the  view  naturally  taken  by  the  priesthood,  who  preach 
penance  to  all  others,  but  never  do  penance  themselves. 
The  cunning  populace  saw  through  this  flimsy  pretext,  as 
is  shown  by  their  satirical  fables,  but  the  order  established 
by  law  was  and  remained  to  them  something  divine, 
and  hence  is  closely  bound  up  with  their  religious  con- 
sciousness. 

The  noblest  evidence  of  that  consciousness  is  their 
Plastic  Art,  which  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  and 
has  had  a  spontaneous  organic  development.  In  this 
sphere,  too,  brute  life  appears  as  the  centre  of  the  popular 

^  The  builder  of  the  third  pyramid. 
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intiiiti(^n,  in  the  public  worsliip  of  tlic  gods,  and  in  the 
popular  poetry  ;  still  it  is  merely  the  mask  that  veils  the 
divine  Essence ;  and  that  is  the  reason  of  its  uniivalled 
picturesqueness  and  richness  of  invention.  But  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Form,  regarded  as  the  prophet  of  the  Spirit 
speaking  through  it,  and  the  mystery  of  the  proportions  of 
the  human  body,  as  the  regulative  standard  of  all  struc- 
tures, has  been  revealed  to  the  Egyptians  as  a  part  of  their 
religious  knowledge.  They  are  the  authors  of  the  earliest 
canon  of  the  typical  proportions  of  the  human  body:  they 
assigned  to  the  body  certain  relative  proportions  between 
its  members,  which  the  artist  was  bound  to  observe.  The 
strictest  adherence  to  the  laws  of  proportion  is  shown  even 
in  the  movements  of  the  body  and  in  the  indications  of  the 
play  of  the  muscles.  Balance,  sobriety,  deliberate  purpose, 
govern  the  whole  sphere  of  Art.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  human  countenances  lack  any  distinct  expression  of 
individuality.  The  statues  of  the  gods  have  a  noble  but 
unvarying  type  of  feature  and  attitude  ;  in  the  cases  alone 
of  Ptah  (Hephaistos,  the  Demiurge  or  framer  of  the  world, 
Creator)  and  of  the  Osiris  of  the  nether  world,  with  the 
accompaniments  of  conventional  forms  handed  down  from 
the  times  of  barbarism.  How,  indeed,  could  man  lend 
aught  to  his  gods  which  he  was  unable  to  work  out  in 
himself?  It  is  political  freedom  alone  that  has  created 
ideal  forms  for  the  gods,  because  she  alone  shapes  human 
characters  into  the  likeness  of  the  Divine.  The  statues 
of  the  kings  show  that  the  Eg3']:)tians  knew  very  well 
how  to  represent  any  imprint  of  personal  character  tiiat 
might  demand  individual  recognition  ;  but  this  personal 
type  disappears  in  the  I'cpresentation  of  the  Deity,  be- 
cause among  the  Egyptians  the  Ideal  never  acquired  per- 
sonality. 

The  indigenousness  of  artistic  vitality  among  the  Egyp- 
tians is  also  evinced  in  their  thoroughly  organic  elabora- 
tion of  special  branches  of  art.  The  religious  sentiment, 
expressing  itself  in  the  form  of  a3sthetic  imitation,  in  its 
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organic  development,  operates  first  as  a  presentiment  of 
the  relations  of  things ;  which  is  an  intuition  of  tlie 
Kosmos.  Hence  architecture  and  music  are  older  than 
plastic  art.  Architecture  stood  highest  in  the  Old  Empire  ; 
sculpture  in  the  first  period  of  the  New. 

The  more  we  study  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Egypt,  the  records  of  which  we  are  now  for  the  first  time 
able  to  investigate  and  understand  with  historical  accu- 
racy, the  more  convincing  are  the  proofs  that  in  them  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  primeval  type  of  religion 
which  very  early  crystallized  into  petrifaction,  but  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  long  after  in  the  shape  of  outward  polisli, 
so-called  civilization,  and  in  externals  and  subordinate 
matters  even  attained  a  development  of  historical  impor- 
tance. But  that  which  bears  on  the  general  history  of 
Man  is  ever  above  all  that  intuition  from  which  the  to- 
tality has  sprung.  Compared  to  this,  even  such  notable 
occurrences  as  the  deposition  of  the  primitive  God  of 
Northern  Egypt  and  Palestine,  Set  or  Seth,  is  of  only 
secondary  importance.  It  is,  however,  a  most  remarkable 
fact,  now  known  to  us  on  the  evidence  of  monumental 
records,  that  up  to  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  the  Typhon 
of  the  Greeks — for  w^e  learn  from  the  inscriptions  that  he 
is  identical  with  Set — was  a  great  god,  universally  adored 
throughout  Egypt,  who  confers  on  the  sovereigns  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  the  symbols  of  life 
and  power.  The  most  glorious  monarch  of  the  latter 
dynasty,  Sethos,  derives  his  name  from  this  deity.  But 
subsequently,  in  the  course  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  he 
is  suddenly  treated  as  an  e\al  demon,  insomuch  that  his 
efiigies  and  name  are  obliterated  on  all  the  monuments 
and  inscriptions  that  could  be  reached.  Thus  the  well- 
known  Typhon-mythus,  which  Plutarch  relates  at  length 
in  his  learned  work  on  Osiris  and  Isis,^  is  a  truth  only  for 
the  later  ages.     In  the  days  of  Moses,  Set  was  reigning  in 

^  Now  rendered  so  accessible  and  attractive  by  the  excellent  edition  of 
Parthev. 
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all  his  glory.  One  -would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the 
bloody  inroad  of  the  Semitic  Seth-worshippers,  who,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  into 
Arabia  (1320  B.C.)  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try and  lield  it  for  thirteen  years,  was  the  occasion  of 
Setli's  dethronement.  But  the  monuments  do  not  confirm 
this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown.  The  Egyptian  mythus 
of  Typhon,  however,  knew  that  Set  had  lied  along  with 
the  enemies  of  Egypt,  riding  on  a  grey  ass  (the  primitive 
symbol  of  Set  in  Egypt),  and  resting  every  seventh  day ; 
and  that  he  afterwards  begat  two  sons,  Pala^stinus  and 
Judaius.  The  transmutation  of  the  idea  of  tliis  divinity 
of  the  generative  forces  from  a  mighty  benefactor  into  a 
destroying  enemy,  seems  therefore  to  have  first  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  Assyrian  conquest.  Set  was 
the  God  of  the  Semitic  Asiatics. 

Since  Seth  stands  in  tlie  closest  connexion  with  Osiris, 
who  is  his  brother,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  too  was 
already  in  the  time  of  Menes  a  very  ancient  object  of 
adoration.  He  is  shown  to  be  a  Semitic  god  by  the 
monumental  inscription  relating  to  the  campaigns  of  Ra- 
meses  the  Great  (tow^ards  1380  B.C.).  But  he  appears 
gradually  among  the  Semites  as  the  background  of  their 
religious  consciousness.  Thus  we  lind  him  likewise  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Nabatheans,  tlie  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Chaldeans,  recently  made  known  and  intelligible 
to  us  by  Chwolson's  very  remarkable  researches.  In  the 
last  book  of  my  own  work  on  Egypt,  it  is  proved  that  the 
genealogy  of  the  Seth  of  Genesis,  the  lather  of  Enoch  (the 
man)  must  be  conceived  as  originally  running  parallel 
witli  that  derived  from  the  Elohim,  Adam's  father.  We 
gladly  conclude  our  sketcli  of  the  Egy})tian  religious  con- 
sciousness, even  when  regarding  it  from  the  new  point  of 
view  which  science  has  won  for  us,  in  the  profound  and 
sagacious  words  of  Ilegel,  M'hich  certainly  leave  much 
room  for  cavil,  but  which  neveitheless  utter  a  great 
truth  :— 
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According  to  an  admirable  mythus,  pregnant  with  significance 
the  Egyptian  sphinx  was  slain  by  a  Greek,  and  thus  the  enigma 
was  solved.  Its  answer  was  Man— mind  conscious  of  its  own 
freedom. 

But  our  footsteps  are  still  far  from  tlie  region  of  which 
Hegel  here  speaks :  that  in  which  the  human  mind  is 
striving  upwards  to  its  full  consciousness.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  first  bend  our  way  back  to  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  that  Asiatic  religious  consciousness  wliose 
primitive  deposit  we  have  just  been  considering.  For  it 
is  there  that  we  shall  find  the  grand  antithesis  in  the  age 
when  the  conscious  development  of  thought  commenced 
while  Egypt  represents  only  the  mediasval  epoch  of  the 
world's  history.  This  much,  however,  we  liave  shown, 
that  the  element  possessing  permanent  historical  impor- 
ance  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
that  which  formed  the  substratum  of  their  civilization, 
and  the  key  to  tlie  understanding  of  their  development. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    COXSCIOUSXESS    OF   THE    TURAXIAXS. 

When  in  the  course  of  our  pliilosophical  researches  into 
language  we  find  in  every  branch  of  a  particular  philolo- 
gical stock  certain  peculiarities  governing  the  structure 
of  the  lan<ji;ua2;e,  and  distini^.uishini''  the  whole  class  from 
all  other  formations  of  language,  we  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  citing  and  exhibiting  these  peculiarities  as 
tokens  of  that  parent  stock.  Religious  consciousness  in 
the  shape  of  a  common  view  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
God,  has  its  oldest  expression  in  language.  Tlie  root- 
conceptions  of  mythology  especially  find  tlieir  prototypes 
already  existent  in  language,  the  all-embracing  primeval 
poetry  of  a  peo])le. 

The  case  is  different  indeed  with  the  mode  of  worship. 
On  this  such  multifarious  forces  and  circumstances  exert 
an  influence,  that  even  utterly  foreign  elements  may  either 
introduce  themselves  by  violent  means  or  creep  in  un- 
awares. In  this  field,  too,  there  is  much  more  scope  for 
conventionalism  and  a  wide  range  for  accident.  Still,  when 
we  find  certain  general  characteristic  conceptions  of  man's 
relation  to  God  recurring  in  every  known  branch  of  a 
stock  which  according  to  the  laws  of  comparative  phi- 
lology proclaims  itself  to  be  an  historical  unity,  we  may 
pretty  safely  regard  this  common  possession  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  unity  of  origin ;  therefore  as  an  hereditary 
characteristic  of  the  race. 

The  countless  tribes  and  races  of  Eastern  Asia,  Avhich, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Semites,  and  still  more  often  of  the 
Aryans,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  Central  Asia,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  and  the  extreme  Xorth  of 
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Europe,  unite  in  themselves  the  widest  diversity  of  grades 
of  culture.  What  an  incredible  range  of  development  is 
comprised  in  the  progress  from  the  language  of  Thibet 
only  just  beginning  to  advance  beyond  the  use  of  mono- 
syllables, through  the  Tatar  Turanism,  up  to  the  elaborate 
refinement  of  the  Turkish,  Finnic,  and  Magyar  offshoots 
from  the  same  stem  ! 

Now  the  same  phenomenon  meets  us  in  regard  to  what 
is  distinctive  in  the  expression  of  religious  consciousness 
among  the  peoples  included  in  this  stock,  locally  the  most 
widely  spread  of  any  race  of  mankind.  Among  some  of 
these  peoples  the  religious  sentiment  even  now  still  subsists 
in  the  early  stage  of  nature-worship  ;  in  some  it  has  given 
a  Turanic  form  to  tlie  historico-ethical  world-religions 
of  Buddhism,  Christianity,  or  Mahometanism.  But  wher- 
ever we  find  Turanians,  we  find  the  yearning  to  trans- 
port oneself  out  of  ordinary  life  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm, 
which  in  its  highest  grade  rises  to  ecstasy,  and  carries  the 
votary  quite  out  of  his  senses,  to  be  their  view  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  God,  their  mode  of  access  to  a  more  exalted  con- 
sciousness. We  may,  perhaps,  designate  this  in  the  most 
general  way  by  an  Indian  word  belonging  to  Buddhism, 
Shamanism.  The  modes  of  superinducing  this  ecstatic 
condition  are  very  various,  but  they  always  involve  some 
physical  excitement  of  the  mind,  and  inspired  clairvoyance 
is  their  ultimate  aim.  We  now  know  upon  documentary 
evidence  (thanks  to  the  great  work  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Government)  that  this  is  the 
object  of  the  practice  common  among  the  Indian  (Mon- 
golian) tribes  of  North  America,  of  refusing  nourish- 
ment till  nearly  dead  of  hunger.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
superinduce  clairvoyance.  And  this  is  the  end  constantly 
sought  for  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  noisy 
beating  of  drums  and  tambours,  and  all  kinds  of  deafen- 
ing and  overpowering  music,  which  are  the  invariable  ac- 
companiments of  all  Turanic  modes  of  excitement,  as  also 
of  the  giddy  revolving  dance  customary  with  them.     The 
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aim  of  all  these  practices  is  to  produce  a  higher  grade  of 
vision,  whether  in  order  to  learn  the  will  of  the  Deity,  or 
to  foresee  coniini]:  events. 

The  Turanian  continually  sees  in  the  world  of  Nature 
and  in  the  moral  world  too,  not  substances  and  pheno- 
mena, but  powers  and  spirits.  Of  these  he  stands  in  awe  : 
he  is  in  the  mental  world  among  men,  what  Ilegel  says 
in  a  lower  sense  of  the  beast  "  concrete  Fear,"  fear  namely 
of  the  Invisible.  Everything  around  is  to  him  full  of 
spirits  lurking  in  ambush  for  him,  but  whoni  he  is  cer- 
tain of  being  able  to  exorcise,  when  the  spirit  is  mighty 
in  himself.  Hence  he  strives  to  work  himself  into  a  con- 
dition of  excitement,  because  in  his  ordinary  state  of  sober 
existence  he  does  not  feel  himself  a  match  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surrounding  spirits,  and  is  in  danger  of  falling 
a  victim  to  the  spell  of  the  evil  eye.  This  magical  power 
is  universally  believed  in  by  all  Turanians  ;  it  is,  if  we 
may  use  such  an  expression,  their  physical  sensation  of 
the  Infinite.  They  feel  themselves  exposed  to  and  under 
the  power  of  spells ;  but  at  the  same  time  possessed  of 
magical  power  themselves,  and  thus  enabled  to  conciliate 
or  overpower  the  hostile  forces  of  Xature.  The  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  liquors  offers  itself  to  their  low  and  de- 
graded condition  of  life  as  a  very  seductive  means  to  this 
end  ;  drunkenness  is  a  Turanic  vice,  as  is  every  unnatural 
practice. 

Thus  wdienever  we  encounter  evidence  of  this  propen- 
sity to  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  we  are  in  presence 
eitlier  of  Turanic  races  or  of  kindred  elements.  Thus 
amono:  the  neiuilibouriniT  Iranians  and  their  offshoots,  we 
find  the  use  of  the  intoxicating  soma-juice  (the  Ilcmia) 
enjoined  among  some  tribes,  prohibited  among  others,  but 
familiar  to  all.  It  is  the  same  with  the  formulas  of  exor- 
cism and  magic  in  the  later  days  of  Zoroastrianism  and 
Vedism ;  with  the  orgiastic  element  in  the  ancient  wor- 
ship of  Dionysos  ;  with  various  traits  in  the  Italic  solem- 
nities.     But  among  the   Iranians,  Shamanism   is  but  a 
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transient  phenomenon ;  tlie  Aryan  life,  based  on  sober 
rationality,  represses  the  element  of  excitement ;  exorcises 
it,  or  paralyzes  its  spells  by  the  higher  spell  of  well- 
balanced  social  structures  which  are  the  product  of  intel- 
ligence, by  orderly  subjection  to  law,  by  art,  and  science. 
This  is,  too,  the  ultimate  source  of  the  difference  between 
the  languages  of  the  respective  races. 

The  Turanian  is  by  no  means  inaccessible  to  culture ; 
but  his  impatient  mind  overleaps  its  successive  grades  and 
despises  their  boundary  lines.  This  holds  good  of  the  in- 
dividual often,  of  the  race  always.  The  lowest  grades  of 
the  Aryan  stock  in  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Keltic  tribes, 
both  in  the  indications  of  consciousness  afforded  by  lan- 
guage and  still  more  decisively  in  their  religious  conscious- 
ness (although  proceeding  from  a  new  centre  of  develop- 
ment), form  a  link  between  Aryanism  nnd  the  most  ad- 
vanced Turanism  represented  by  the  Finns  with  their 
high  refinement  of  feeling  and  harmony  of  cliaracter.  But 
even  here  excitement  still  forms  a  predominant  element. 
Castren,  himself  a  Turanian,  in  his  extremely  attractive 
"  Reisehilder  unter  der  Turaniern  "  gives  various  proofs 
that  the  belief  in  magic,  whether  practised  or  suffered 
from,  is  universal  throughout  all  their  tribes. 

The  priests  of  such  a  religion  are  naturally  either  per- 
sons themselves  specially  susceptible  to  exciting  influences, 
or  those  who  can  exert  such  influences  on  others,  whether 
in  the  way  of  producing  or  allaying  agitation ;  therefore 
not  writers  or  teachers,  but  persons  who  speak  by  inspira- 
tion or  who  work  wonders.  The  historical  Word  does  not 
content  their  highly  stimulated  minds ;  still  tliey  possess 
an(iient  epic  reminiscences  which  they  carefully  treasure. 
Lyrical  poetry  is  or  becomes  everything  to  them,  and 
what  might  have  furnished  materials  for  the  Drama  re- 
mains in  the  lyrical  form. 

The  political  consciousness  of  the  Turanian  necessarily 
occupies  a  much  lower  grade  than  that  of  the  Semite,  not 
to  ,say  the  Aryan.     Excitement  gathers  them  around  the 
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banner  of  tlicir  general,  exhaustion  swiftly  disperses  again 
the  tribes  that  have  flocked  together  ;  beyond  the  tie  of 
tribe  there  is  no  bond  of  cohesion  except  military  disci- 
pline ;  the  form  of  government  is  a  sanguinary  despotism, 
tempered  at  best  by  a  military  aristocracy. 

Putting  all  these  focts  together  we  may  perhaps  say, 
that  the  Turanian  is  both  in  his  religious  consciousness 
and  in  his  language,  the  as  yet  undeveloped  Aryan;  mi- 
less  indeed  we  prefer  to  say  that  the  Aiyan  is  the 
thoughtfid,  intelligent,  definitely-stamped  Turanian.  For 
this  well-defined  permanent  stamp  is  precisely  what  is 
wanting  to  the  Turanian  in  all  his  creative  efforts.  His 
inward  apprehension  of  God  and  of  the  universe  is  some- 
thing fluctuating ;  he  floats  upon  the  surface  of  realities. 
But  when  once  excited  he  becomes  the  hammer  to  imprint 
a  stamp  upon  others,  if  it  do  not  smite  them  to  pieces. 
From  the  Semite,  too,  he  is  separated  by  a  gulf;  yet  both 
Semite  and  Aryan  are  able  to  kindle  the  flame  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  in  him,  and  the  Aryan  to  mould  him 
intellectually.  Mahometanism  has  been  engrafted  on  him 
by  the  Arabian,  Christianity  by  the  European  Aryans. 
The  Turanians  have  been  driven  out  by  their  mentally 
superior  brethren  into  the  more  inhospitable  regions  of 
the  earth  ;  where  most  of  them  drag  on  a  miserable  and 
precarious  existence.  But  they  revel  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  dreams,  and  may,  nay  to  some  extent  will, 
when  by  the  Aryans  awakened  to  a  higher  life  by  means 
of  religion  strictly  so  called,  take  a  place  in  the  general 
history  of  man,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  tribes  which 
are  of  mixed  blood.  The  Osmanli  Turks  su])))ly  an  example 
of  this,  still  more  so  the  Finns,  and  most  of  all  the  ^lagyars. 

In  Eastern  Asia,  we  shall  find  the  Turanic  fonnation 
bordered  by  the  Chinese  or  by  Sinism  ;  in  the  direction 
of  the  modern  world,  their  extreme  offshoots  impinge  on 
the  rudimental  form  of  Ar3'anism,  namely  Keltism.  The 
Turanic  language,  even  in  its  earliest  stages,  presupposes 
tlie  existence  of  Sinism,  just  as  the  characteristic  religious 
consciousness  of  the  Turanians  presupposes  that  which 
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has  crystallized  itself  among  the  Chinese.  In  the  same  way, 
Aryanism  presupposes  the  existence  of  Turanism.  In  this 
immediate  connection  subsisting  between  the  Asiatic  Tura- 
nian, on  the  one  side  with  the  Chinese,  on  the  other  with 
the  Aryan  life,  lies  his  claim  to  at  least  a  passing  sketch  in 
our  delineation  of  the  successive  developments  presented 
by  general  history.  The  vestiges  of  religious  conscious- 
ness among  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  tribes  which  we  find 
in  America,  so  far  as  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  them, 
exhibit,  like  the  religions  of  Polynesia  and  Africa,  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  shadow,  a  speechless  ruin,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  steps  of  its  rise  from  those 
of  its  decline,  the  j^athological  process  of  decay  from  the 
physiological  of  growth.  Olu-  own  belief,  for  which  Ave 
have  elsewhere  assigned  our  reasons,  is,  that  in  all  these 
cases  (with  the  exception  of  the  degenerate  Berber- 
Semitism  of  Northern  A&ica)  we  have  a  deposit  of  Aryan 
Turanism.  But  j^lienomena  of  this  kind  cannot  form  part 
of  an  historical  survey,  still  less  of  a  review  of  universal 
history.  Asiatic  Turanism,  however,  forms  a  real  stage 
in  the  historical  development  of  Humanity  ;  it  has  a 
history  of  its  own,  and  it  testifies  to  the  autochthonic 
character  of  this  great  branch  of  the  human  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  the  existence  of  kindred  elements 
between  itself  and  Semitism,  Aryanism,  and  Sinism. 
We  wiU  not  therefore  contest  the  justiiiableness  of  a 
different  method  from  our  own,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  philosophy  of  universal  history,  we  are  unable 
to  make  it  clear  to  ourselves.  We  think  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  that  Turanism  is  not  a  mere 
empty  term,  nor  yet  a  mere  superficial  phenomenon,  but 
rather  a  fact  of  great  importance,  representing  an  integral 
idea  in  the  general  history  of  our  race.  The  element  of 
enthusiasm  has  its  claims  wherever  there  is  an  upspringing 
of  the  religious  consciousness  towards  increased  freedom, 
and  in  its  most  unclouded  moments  itself  aspires  towards 
calm  intellectual  life,  and  moral  equilibrium.    It  discovers 
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itself  everywhere  at  the  outset  of  a  new  religious  theory 
of  tlie  universe,  but  only  the  religion  of  sober  reason  has 
power  to  purify  it.  Now  all  this  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
very  language  of  the  Turanians,  that  earliest  product  of 
the  human  mind  entering  on  its  progressive  development. 
But  the  whole  of  Turanism  has  its  organic  basis  in  the 
primeval  formation,  that  of  Sinism,  to  the  consideration  of 
which  we  shall  now  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   RELIGIOUS   CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE    CHINESE,  OR   SINISM. 

1.  The  General  Theory  of  the  Universe  among  the  Chinese. 

All  the  phenomena  of  Eastern  Asia  and  Northern  Europe 
which  Iiave  hitlierto  occupied  our  attention,  belong  to 
what  we  must  call  in  contrast  to  the  primeval  world, 
the  Modern  History  of  Man.  They  are  the  inmiediate 
substrata  of  the  Aryan  formation,  just  as  the  Khamism 
of  the  Egyptians  shows  itself  to  be  the  mummy  of  pri- 
mitive Semitism  tliat  in  Africa  has  stiffened  into  rigid- 
ity.  But  Kliamisra  sends  its  roots  back  into  the  close  of 
tlie  primeval  world  ;  it  has — as  its  language  and  religion 
more  especially  prove — |d ranched  off  from  Western  Asia 
before  that  great  catastrophe,  which  has  changed  the 
configuration  of  the  countries  surroiuiding  the  Caspian 
Sea,  eastwards  up  to  tlie  Altai  mountains,  and  westward 
up  to  the  Caucasus.  The  Egyptians  are  an  antediluvian 
people  ;  of  the  Turanians  only  the  very  earliest  tribes  may 
possibly  be  so. 

But  the  actual  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  primeval  home 
of  man  has  settled  itself  in  the  extreme  East  of  Asia, 
and  maintained  itself  there  up  to  the  present  day  ;  forming 
the  most  numerous  nation  of  the  world,  the  oldest  in 
history.  While  the  Chinese  Empire  comprehends  about 
a  third,  Sinism,  strictly  speaking,  as  distinguished  by  lan- 
guage, includes  about  a  fourth  of  the  entire  human  spe- 
cies. Its  language  forms  an  irrefragable  testimony  to  the 
autochthonic  character  of  the  unique  position  which  it  oc- 
cupies. Hence  whatever  may  prove  to  be  an  indigenous 
product  of  its  religious  consciousness,  is  both  relatively 
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and  intrinsically  of  liigli  import  to  universal  liistory.  It 
is  the  undivided  main  stream  of  history  as  it  issues  from 
its  parent  source,  not  a  mere  lagoon. 

Those  authors  who  commence  their  survey  of  Sinism 
with  Confucius,  the  contemporary  of  Buddha  and  Solon, 
are  like  those  who  would  begin  a  survey  of  Hebrew  lite- 
rature with  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  dating  from  the 
Persian  period  shortly  before  Alexander,  not  to  say  with 
the  Talmud.  Confucius  is  not  the  religious  prophet  of  an- 
cient China,  but  the  philosophical  mouthpiece  of  the  most 
modern.  The  ancient  was  already  petrified,  when,  nearly 
2,000  years  before  Christ,  the  first  really  historical  per- 
sonage wdiose  date  can  be  assigned  with  tolerable  certainty, 
arose  in  the  Emperor  Yll  the  Great,  the  Saviour  of  his 
people.  It  had  petrified  in  language,  in  literature,  in  polity, 
in  usao'e.  The  Chinese  formalism  had  alreadv  invaded 
every  sphere.  Confucius  is  a  great  and  noble-minded  man, 
and  GutzlafT's  depreciation  of  him  in  his  otherwise  highly 
valuable  historical  work  is  unworthy  of  both.  Now  this 
one  man,  Confucius,  collected  with  wonderful  tact  and 
noble  patriotism  all  tliat  remained  of  the  ancient  records 
and  reminiscences  of  his  down-trodden  nation.  The  Sacred 
Books  (King)  are  his  work,  in  so  far  as  he  saved  them 
from  perishing  by  making  this  collection,  but  they  are  not 
his  composition.  They  are  now  fragments  remaining 
from  a  ver}^  ancient  epoch,  and  they  were  so  no  doubt  at 
that  time.  Although  unintelligible  to  him  in  what  they 
presuppose,  they  yet  really  form  the  object  of  his  honest 
faith.  "Heaven"  (Tien),  the  appellation  of  the  Godhead. — 
i.e.  the  divine  order  of  the  universe  which  has  its  most 
sublime  reflection  in  the  skuTy  sky, — means  certainly  to 
his  mind  something  more  than  that  w^ord  denoted  to  the 
Europeans  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  to  him 
an  unmeaning  phrase,  the  mere  sum  total  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Still,  even  in  his  view,  this  Totality  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  mind  and  our  soul,  although  it  probably 
may  with  our  bodies,  and  the  fates  depending  upon  them. 
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"  Mind  "  or  Spirit  (Shin)  is  no  substance  except  when  used 
to  denote  the  spirits  or  shades  of  his  ancestors,  to  whom 
every  good  Chinese  brings  offerings  in  token  of  reverence 
and  gratitude.  But  what  is  Spirit  ?  The  energy  residing 
in  Matter!  What  is  Matter.^  The  offspring  of  two 
primitive  Matters !  To  pay  honours  to  this,  and  to  what- 
ever else  may  be  prescribed  by  custom  or  precept,  is 
the  popular  religion  ;  while  the  religion  of  the  wise  man 
is  that  he  seeks  to  ascertain  and  to  practise  what  is  good 
and  right.  Our  conscience  is  at  once  the  source  and 
the  surest  guardian  of  a  living  sense  of  God ;  and  the 
Eternal  is  the  necessary  postulate  of  the  Finite.  This 
proves  the  absence  of  logical  thought  in  the  Chinese 
system  based  only  on  the  understanding.  This  unintelli- 
gent theory.  Buddhism, — wliich  some  four  or  five  hun- 
dred years  later  penetrated  into  China  and  found  adhe- 
rents among  the  educated  classes, — was  never  able  to 
displace  ;  it  is,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  professed  reli- 
gion of  the  learned  and  cultivated  ;  even  the  present 
Mandshu  rule  has  produced  no  change  ;  on  the  contrary 
the  Emperor  offers  his  devotions  in  the  temple  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Confucius.  Bonze,  i.e.  priest  of 
Buddha  (Fo,  corrupted  from  Fo-to),  is  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. And  nowhere  is  Buddhism  more  unintelhgent 
and  inoperative  than  in  China. 

But  was  this  view  really  that  of  earlier  ages?  Was 
it  that  of  the  ancient  books  which  Confucius  collected  ? 
Most  decidedly  not ;  but  it  has  been  logically  deduced 
from  them,  by  divesting  their  symbolic  intimations  of  all 
higher  significance.  Let  us  listen  to  the  utterances  of 
these  sacred  books  themselves  in  some  of  their  character- 
istic passages. 

The  testimony  tliey  bear  to  the  popular  consciousness, 
a  testimony  reaching  back  to  400  years  before  Con- 
fucius, is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Sacred  Song,  or  the 
Shi-king.  Although  as  yet  we  possess  no  European 
edition  of  the  text  of  this  remarkable  compilation,  nor 
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pliilological  exposition  of  its  contents,  yet  the  Latin 
translation  of  it  by  the  late  Jesuit  missionary,  Father 
Lacharme,  edited  in  1830  with  praiseworthy  care  by 
Julius  Molil,  merits  full  confidence,  and  is,  moreover,  in- 
telligible, notwithstanding  its  disfiguring  misprints  and 
the  paucity  of  the  explanatory  notes.  Our  learned  poet 
Euckert  has  made  a  translation  of  these  Songs  from  the 
Latin  (1833),  which  is  marked  by  his  usual  ingenuity, 
but  is  certainly  a  very  free  rendering.  J.  Cramer's 
somewhat  closer  rendering  (1844)  has  its  merits.  We 
will  give  a  few  specimens,  partly  from  the  Latin  version, 
and  partly  from  the  German  translation  of  the  same.^ 

Ancient  Poem  of  the  Shi-Jdng  translated  by  Cramer. 

Noble  monuments  we  raise 
To  the  great  of  ancient  days  ; 
•     As  we  prize  the  light  of  heaven, 
So  we  prize  what  they  liave  tauglit, — 
Art  or  science,  skill  or  thought, — 
We  preserve  all  they  have  given. 

We  liave  spied  all  secrets  out, 
Deepest  questions,  deepest  doubt 

We  search  into,  undismayed  ; 
Yet  it  hatli  long  been  foretold. 
That  this  Empire  grand  and  old, 

Shall  be  one  day  all  decayed. 

For  in  all  our  thought  and  work 
Doth  an  inner  weakness  lurk, 

Want  of  substance,  vital  strength  : 
Cleverly  the  hare  may  wind, 
But  the  imtiring  hound  behind 

Surely  pulls  her  down  at  length.^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  following,  it  is  sufTicient  to 
know  that  in  the  year  1050  B.C.  (according  to  tlie  official 
but  incorrect  chronology  1122  B.C.),  Wen- Wang,  next  after 

'  See  Appendix,  note  A. 

'  This  and  tlio  followinrr  poems  contninod  in  this  chapter  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  (-.  "SN'inkworth. 
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Yii  tlie  finest  character  in  tlie  wliole  series  of  emperors, 
but  a  less  powerful  and  vigorous  monarch,  dethroned  the 
last  scion  of  tlie  degenerate  race  of  Yli,  and  thereby 
delivered  the  land  from  unutterable  misery,  and  the 
throne  from  shamefLil  disgrace.  His  son  Tshing,  there- 
fore, after  he  became  king  (Tshing- Wang),  was  stiR  a 
child  when  Wen  died.  The  brother  of  the  founder  of 
the  Tsheu  dynasty,  Tsheu-kung,  assumed  the  regency, 
as  guardian  to  his  nephew,  the  heir- apparent.  He  is  so 
completely  the  leading  mind  of  this  whole  age,  as  we 
shall  perceive  also  from  the  I-king,  that  we  can  scarcely 
be  wrong  in  ascribing  to  him  the  following  prayer 
of  his  royal  ward  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Sacred 
Sonars : — 


"&" 


Prayer  of  the  Emperor  Tsldn-Wang,  Son  of  Wen-Wang, 

ivhen  a  Child. 

The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  to  men 
Its  counsels  high  above  our  ken  ; 
Freed  from  the  cares  that  vex  us  here, 
Wen-Wang  looks  down  with  vision  clear, 
0  may  he  look  into  my  heart 
As  each  new  morn  from  sleep  I  start. 

0  may  his  favour  still  be  mine, 
Before  me  his  example  shine ! 
Let  not  his  empire  lose  in  me 
His  love  and  wisdom  ;  may  it  be 
My  task  in  higher  paths  to  guide, 
Inspired  by  him,  this  empire  wide  ! 

All  very  fine  and  noble !  But  is  it  really  more  than 
empty  rhetoric  as  regards  the  philosophical  meaning  .P 
And  if  it  is  so,  is  there,  along  with  the  apprehension  of 
the  mental  vigour  displayed  by  his  ancestors,  any  corre- 
sponding belief  in  the  living  energy  of  the  same  mind  in 
the  creation  and  in  the  soul,  as  the  Infinite  Eternal 
Mind.^     Let  us  listen  to  other  strains  of  this  contem- 
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porary  of  the  singer  David  !     In  an  historical  lay  on  the 
kings  of  the  preceding  dynasty,  Shang,  it  is  said^ : — 

To  transgress  the  commands  of  the  supreme  ruler  [Shaug- 
ti]  ^  was  held  by  those  princes  a  crime ;  Tshing-Tang  was 
born  in  the  most  auspicious  age.  His  piety  shone  forth  each 
day  more  brightly  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
revered  the  Supreme  Lord  (Shang-ti ")  with  the  greatest  piety, 
He,  the  Supreme  Lord,  made  him  to  be  ruler  over  the  new 
provinces  and  the  teacher  of  life. 

Here  we  evidently  have  the  Moral  Order  of  the  world, 
the  Kosmos,  conceived  as  the  motive  principle  of  the 
fortunes  of  nations  and  individuals.  It  is  not  the  physical, 
but  the  ethical.  Heaven  which  guides  the  world's  course. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  needful  to  extort  from  the  Cliinese 
a  confession  of  faith  in  "  a  persorial  God,"  in  order  to 
free  them  from  the  reproach  of  holding  a  completely 
materialistic  view.  For  those  who  talk  of  a  personal 
God  often  use  expressions  concerning  Him  which  betray 
a  very  low  and  unworthy  religious  consciousness.  But  a 
conscious  God  there  must  be,  and  His  consciousness  must 
correspond  to  our  consciousness  of  Him.  Is  this  the  case 
here  ?  Scarcely  !  The  Lord  is  the  Destiny  enthroned 
in  the  Order  of  the  Universe  ;  man  can  approach  Him 
only  by  observing  His  commands,  just  as  lie  approaches 
the  mind  of  his  forefathers  by  showing  liis  reverence  for 
it.  In  this  sense,  but  in  this  onl}^  God  does  indeed 
govern  the  world.  Thus  in  another  of  the  Songs  trans- 
lated by  Ellckert,  it  says  : — 

Mirror  of  Princes. 

Awful  is  thy  march  as  on  thou  treadest 
O'er  the  circle  of  the  worlds  in  wrath, 

»  See  Shi-king  IV.  ^,  Ode  4. 

"^  The  best  source  of  information  respecting  the  use  of  the  teiin  Shang-ti 
to  donote  the  Dt-ity,  and  the  relation  of  tliis  name  to  Ti,  Tien,  Shin,  &c.,  is 
to  be  found  in  II.  Medhurst's  "  Keply  to  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Booke"  (Canton, 
1848),  p.  8.  There  is  another  Chinese  word  for  the  idea  of  "the  Eternal  " 
as  the  translation  of  Jahveh  (Jehovah),  which  R<5musat  too  has  suggested. 
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Judgment  of  the  highest  Grod, — and  spreadest 

Terrors  far  and  near  upon  thy  path. 

*  *  *  *  * 

At  his  command  see  a  new  race  arise, 
As  some  new  star  shoots  up  into  the  skies, 
To  shine  awhile  in  glory  near  and  far. 
And  then  to  fall,  as  sudden  as  a  star. 

It  is  true  that  the  spirits  of  the  pious  departed  are 
ranged  side  by  side  with  this  Orderer  of  the  world,  the 
judge  of  men  and  guide  of  their  destinies.  Thus,  again, 
the  wise  guardian  of  the  youthful  monarch  sings  to  him  : — 

In  Heaven,  there  dwells  Wen- Wang,  with  light  surrounded, 

Whose  virtues  made  him  sovereign  of  our  land  ; 
Whether  he  upwards  soar,  or  downward  bend  him, 

His  place  is  at  the  Highest  Lord's  right  hand, 
Euler  Supreme  of  all  the  worlds,  who  chose  him 

In  life  to  wear  the  monarch's  royal  crown; 
And  now  has  bid  him  o'er  the  realm  he  founded. 

As  Gruardian  Spirit  watchfully  look  down. 

But  is  this  to  be  taken  in  a  strictly  philosophical  and 
religious  sense  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  the  departed  spirits 
of  the  good  govern  the  woild  of  living  men  in  virtue  of 
the  godlike  state  of  existence  on  which  they  have  en- 
tered? Or  only  in  something  the  same  way  that  the 
spirit  of  a  man  lives  on  in  his  posterity  ?  Have  we  any- 
thing more  than  blind  Fate  dependent  on  the  movements 
of  Matter  ?  According  to  the  testimony  of  that  Sacred 
Book,  the  innocent  often  suffer  along  Avith  the  guilty ; 
those  are  the  grievous  periods  when  the  inscrutableuess 
of  destiny  torments  and  oppresses  us.  Thus,  in  one  of 
the  Songs  translated  by  Elickert,  the  poet  exclaims  : — 

The  Root  of  the  Evil. 

0  Heaven,  whose  height  is  inaccessible 
To  mortal  thought,  canst  thou  our  sorrow  know  ? 
Whose  counsels  we  divine  not,  nor  foretell. 
How  canst  thou  calmly  gaze  upon  our  woe  ? 
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Thou,  awful  One,  dost  suffer  us  to  fall. 
Without  our  guilt,  to  ruin  past  recall ; 
Against  us  all  thy  terrors  dost  unbind, 
I  search,  and  j'et  our  fault  I  cannot  find. 

The  ground  of  all  our  miseries  is  here 

To  wicked  men  the  sovereign  lends  his  ear  .... 

.  What  follows  is  but  tlie  old  lay  of  all  times. 
Such  is  the  poet's  lamentation  !  Let  us  turn  to  the  older 
and  more  earnest  book  of  tlie  Shu-king.  In  his  oration 
after  the  victory  over  Hia  (1539  B.C.,  or  according  to  the 
received  chronology,  1765  B.C.),  Tang  says^ : — 

Heaven's  care,  which  hlesses  the  good  and  punishes  the 
wicked,  has  brought  mishap  upon  Hia,  to  proclaim  his  injustice 
....  And  now  has  high  Heaven  verily  defended  the  cause  of 
the  mean,  while  the  great  evil-doer  has  fled  and  made  his  sub- 
mission. The  decrees  of  Heaven  are  unfailing.  The  ten 
thousands  of  the  people  have  sprung  up  and  blossomed  in  their 
might  like  plants  and  trees. 

The  world  is  governed  like  the  nations  upon  earth ; 
the  kings  transgress,  the  people  atone  for  it.  Such  is 
fate.  Let  us  listen  to  the  despairing  cry  of  the  ancient 
singer : — 

Universal  Guilt. 

The  Blue  of  patience  and  long-suffering  grace 

Hath  faded  from  the  heavens  above  our  head ; 

It  poureth  down  upon  our  guilty  race 

Death,  and  yet  worse  than  death,  ere  death,  dark  dread. 

Yet  who  shall  dare  high  Heaven  in  aught  accuse  ? 

Since  from  an  earthly  throne  no  grace  to  us  is  shown, 

How  can  we  ask  from  Heaven  what  men  refuse  ? 

The  wrath  of  Heaven  doth  no  distinction  make 

Between  the  just  and  unjust ;  see  ye  not 

The  innocent  for  guilty  it  doth  take. 

So  to  confound  both  in  one  common  lot  ? 

We  are  but  better  than  the  had,  no  more. 

Since  none  dare  say  that  he  from  guilt  is  wholly  free. 

None  may  complain,  whate'er  fate  hath  in  store. 

'  See  Medbiu-st. 
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This  is  the  consolation  of  the  Stoic ;  but  considered  as  a 
philosophy  it  is  a  mere  declaration  of  bankruptcy.  It 
fares  the  same  with  the  belief  in  immortality.  Confucius 
found  nothing  about  immortality  either  in  his  books  or 
in  his  own  soul.  "  I  do  not  as  yet  know  what  life  is, 
how  should  I  know  what  death  is  ?  "  was  his  significant 
answer  when  pressed  upon  this  point,  and  a  later  more 
spiritual-minded  philosopher  is  also  unable  to  cite  any 
verse  from  the  sacred  books  teaching  this  doctrine,  while 
from  Confucius  he  can  quote  nothing  but  the  touching 
words :  "  He  who  in  the  morning  listens  to  the  word, 
and  in  the  eveninfr  dies,  has  enouo-h,"  In  a  similar 
evasive  and  therefore  negative  manner  does  Confucius 
reply  to  the  question  of  a  pious  nobleman,  who  desired 
to  learn  from  him  whether  the  ancestors  whom  he  faith- 
fully revered  knew  anything  of  his  piety.  His  answer  is 
thus  recorded  : — ^ 

It  is  not  advisable  that  I  should  declare  myself  explicitly  on 
this  question.  If  I  were  to  say  that  our  ancestors  are  sensible 
of  the  honours  rendered  to  them,  that  they  see  and  hear  and 
know  what  goes  on  npon  this  eartli,  there  were  cause  to  fear 
lest  those  whose  souls  are  full  of  filial  love  mig-ht  necrlect  the 
care  of  their  own  life,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
those  from  whom  they  have  received  it,  and  give  themselves  up 
to  their  service  now  that  they  are  in  the  other  world,  as  they  have 
done  in  this.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  say  that  the  dead 
do  not  know  what  the  living  do,  there  would  be  cause  to  fear 
lest  men  should  neglect  the  duties  of  filial  love,  and  be  selfishly 
engrossed  with  themselves,  and  so  the  holy  honds  should  be 
severed  which  bind  one  generation  to  another.  Continue,  my 
Beloved,  to  render  to  thy  ancestors  the  due  honours,  act  as 
though  thou  hadst  them  for  witnesses  of  all  thy  actions,  and 
seek  not  to  learn  more  on  the  subject. 

^  Wuttkc  li<as  collected  tlie  most  important  passages  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, ii.  §  18,  s.  48.  The  sayings  of  Confucius  and  his  school  quoted  above 
are  taken  from  Gabeleutz's  Essay,  "  Sinf/-ti-tscliin-thsinan^"  published  in 
Lassen's  "Zeitschrift,"  iii.  275,  &c.  Tiie  declaration  of  Confucius  concern- 
ing the  spirits  of  the  forefathers  is  contained  in  "  Memoires  des  Chinois,"  xii. 
p.  243. 
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It  is  indeed  otherwise  in  all  the  sacred  books  when  we 
come  to  practical  realities.  The  voice  of  God,  the  true 
heavenly  voice,  is  the  voice  of  the  teople.  Thus  we 
find  it  said  in  one  of  the  five  oldest  liymns,  dating  from 
the  dynasty  Shang — the  only  one  which  Confucius  found 
still  extant  of  tlie  twelve  lays  of  the  earliest  period  which 
had  been  collected  by  Tai-kong,  about  800  B.C. 

Heaven's  command,  Heaven's  will  is  proclaimed — 
Honour  the  people ! 

If  the  king  do  no  evil,  if  he  act  not  thoughtlessly. 
If  he  do  not  yield  to  indolent  inactivity, 
Then  is  Heaven  propitious  to  the  Empire, 
Then  it  loads  the  land  with  increase.' 

But  the  Shu-king  itself  is  most  explicit  in  its  declara- 
tion.    In  that  it  is  said : — 

The  opinion  and  judgment  of  Heaven  is  learned  (reveals 
itself)  through  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  our  people. 
Heaven's  approval  and  disapproval  (is  recognized)  through  the 
approval  and  disapproval  of  our  people.  An  intimate  relation 
subsists  between  the  upper  and  lower  world.  Oh,  how  careful 
should  those  be  who  govern  countries  !  ^ 

In  this  connection,  a  genuine  historical  speech  of  the 
present  age  that  has  not  yet  become  history,  repeated  to 
the  author  by  Gutzlaff,  deserves  a  place  in  our  account 
of  Chinese  religious  feeling.  When,  after  the  peace  of 
Nankin  in  1845,  the  Emperor  of  China  felt  himself  im- 
pelled to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  execution  of  that  article 
of  the  Treaty  by  which  the  Tartar  city  of  Canton  was  to 
be  opened  to  foreigners,  he  justified  this  repudiation  by 
the  "reat  maxim  of  the  sacred  books  which  we  have 
quoted.  And  "  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
(rod  "  resounded  once  more  through  the  whole  Empire. 
When  the  Emperor's  edict  was  published  and  everywhere 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion,  it  was  said  to  Gutzlaff 

'  Slii-kinp  IV.  3. 
*  S.  o4.     In  the  English  edition,  p.  03. 
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by  patriotic  Chinese  : — "  That  maxim  of  our  Sacred  Books 
is  well  known  to  us  ;  it  is  our  Avatchword ;  but  this  was  a 
new  thing  to  us,  that  the  Mandshu  Emperor  should  pub- 
licly appeal  to  this  sacred  text  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
testifies  ae:ainst  himself." 

Now,  whereby  does  the  nation  become  to  the  monarch 
the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  Heaven  ?  By  Eeason  ;  for 
Heaven  disposes  all  things  in  accordance  Avith  reason  ; 
and  the  nation  listens  for  the  voice  of  Eeason.  Its  voice 
is  God's  voice,  because  the  voice  within  us  tells  the  people 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  and  because  tlie  people  in 
China  as  elsewhere  believe,  what  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  wisdom,  that  the  laws  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
world  correspond  to  the  universal  conscience.  Of  this 
wisdom  all  the  sacred  books  and  philosophical  writings 
of  the  Chinese  are  full ;  namely,  that  Eeason  is  indwelling 
in  the  universe,  but  is  only  perceived  by  the  good  man 
who  is  w^illing  to  obey  his  reason  and  not  his  passions, 
who  does  a;ood  and  is  not  a  slave  to  motives  of  self- 
interest.  Thus  one  of  those  wise  men  of  the  age  shortly 
after  Wen-Wang  sings  in  a  vein  of  true  poetry  : — 

Heaven  needs  not  to  take  pains  when  it  would  teach  : 

How  easily  two  harps  can  sound  in  tune, 

How  easily  an  outstretched  hand  drops  gifts, 

So  easily  high  Heaven  can  guide  our  souls. 

Yet  thouofh  it  rule  and  teach  us  thus  with  ease, 

There  is  an  evil  tendency  in  man ; 

Be  on  thy  guard,  lean  not  to  evil  ways. 

Let  not  the  ill  in  thee  prevail  and  reign. ^ 

Thus  we  are  not  to  ask  for  outward  signs,  but  to 
hearken  to  the  men  of  understanding.  Thus,  in  another 
hymn  of  that  Collection,  a  wise  man  who  hved  in  evil 
times,  when  the  contrary  Avas  practised,  teaches  us  ^ : — 

We  seek  for  omens  in  the  tortoise  ;  shame  ! 
The  tortoise  cannot  guide  or  answer  us ; 

1  Slii-king  in.  2.  -  Slii-king  II.  5. 
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Yet  many  would-be  counsellors  we  have, 

Who  bid  us  do  what  is  not  to  be  done. 

Like  travellers  are  they,  who  should  lose  their  time 

In  empty  talk,  instead  of  pressing  on, — 

Fools,  who  w'ill  never  reach  their  journey's  end. 

All  this,  of  course,  proves  nothing  beyond  the  popular 
view  of  tliat,  for  China,  comparatively  late  period,  when 
literature  was  in  its  highest  bloom,  the  period  to  which 
Confucius  looked  back  with  love  and  reverence.  But 
further  research  teaches  us  that  those  wise  proverbs  w^ere 
but  the  last  offshoots  of  a  strange,  ethical  philosophy,  based 
upon  an  occult  symbohsm.  The  prince  who  arose  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  his  country,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  last 
king  of  the  dynasty  of  the  great  and  good  Yli  had  driven 
the  people  to  despair — the  wise  Wen- Wang,  contemporary 
with  David — composed  during  the  decade  before  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  an  imaginative  book,  which  forms  the 
most  modern  part  of  the  oldest  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  I-king,  or  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Two  (two  Principles,  Primordial  Powers),  consisted  of 
mysterious  symbols,  whose  object  was  to  exhibit  the  rise 
and  ])rogress  of  the  visible  world,  from  the  co-operation 
of  light  and  darkness  (Yang  and  Yin).  These  two  prin- 
ciples were  represented  by  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Up])er 
and  the  Lower,  with  which  arithmetical  tables  and  calcu- 
lations were  connected.  These  buddings  of  mathematico- 
allegorical  physiology  date  from  a  period  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  ascertained  chronology,  for  Fo-hi,  the 
Emperor  to  whom  they  are  credibly  ascribed,  is  indefi- 
nitely anterior  to  Hoang-ti,  who  must  be  placed  about 
2,500  B.C.  We  may,  however,  place  this  physiological 
symbol-philosophy  towards  or  before  3,000  B.C.,  and  it 
can  be  shown  that  Fo-hi's  pliihisophy  itself  is  nothing 
more  than  a  conventional,  realistic  amplification  of  the 
primeval  theory  of  the  harmonious  inter-action  of  two 
Primitive  Forces.  Other  nations  have  sought  for  lofty 
ideal  antitheses  to  express  the  same  thought ;  nay,  from 
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very  early  times  have  had  a  dim  idea  of  the  ultimate 
antithesis  as  that  between  Self-existence  and  Evolution,  or 
Being  and  J^on-being,  or  Being  and  Thought.  Chinese 
speculation,  on  the  contrary,  in  that  age  in  which  their 
thought  for  the  most  part  received  its  permanent  imprint 
(the  age  which  we  may  designate  as  the  era  of  Fo-hi),  has 
travelled  in  a  completely  realistic  direction,  and,  but  for 
the  faith  in  the  innateness  of  the  personal  element  in  man, 
this  realism  would,  from  the  very  outset,  have  sunk  down 
into  the  shme  of  materialism.  Now,  Avhen  so  early  as 
the  eleventh  century,  B.C.,  that  wise  and  noble-minded 
Wen-Wang  gave  an  ethical  explanation  and  application 
to  the  physiologico-mathematical  cabalisticism,  his  coun- 
trymen already  no  longer  understood  any  part  of  the  fun- 
damental theory,  of  which  the  renowned  "  Eight  Symbols  " 
of  the  primeval  monarch  Fo-hi,  are  only  a  faint  shadow. 
For  they  are  demonstrably  themselves  only  the  wrecks  of 
a  physico-metaphysical  Cosmogony.^  For  the  rest,  the 
I-king,  with  Wen- Wang's  meditations,  is  the  only  sacred 
book  which  was  spared  in  the  general  destruction  of  the 
ancient  records  which  took  place  some  centuries  after 
Confucius ;  that  was  spared,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  too 
closely  bound  up  with  the  popular  practice  of  magical 
divination. 

In  short,  with  the  Chinese,  we  never  advance  beyond  a 
very  rudimental  philosophy.  Fo-hi's  symbolic  philosophy 
takes  the  same  place  which  cosmogonic  mythology  does 
among  the  civilized  historical  nations  ;  Wen- Wang's  ethi- 
cal maxims  are  political  riddles  ;  Confucius's  Commentary 
is  a  poor  pendant  to  the  moral  Aphorisms  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  post-Solonic  age.  The  primitive  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  Chinese  we  have  now  no  means  of  divinino-, 
except  from  the  structure  of  their  language,  and  from  the 
nature  of  their  cultus  of  the  dead,  or  the  honours  paid  to 
the  spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors ;  a  cultus  which  is 
of  primeval  date. 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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The  conception  of  the  world  as  constituting  not  only  a 
physical,  but  also  a  moral  Kosmos,  which  finds  its  most 
gloi'ious  mirror  in  the  heavens,  is  tlie  root-idea  of  this 
earliest  religious  consciousness.  Hence  the  divine  element 
regarded  as  the  Conscious,  what  is  commonly  called  Per- 
sonality, tlie  Chinese  would  only  seek  in  Man.  But  where 
can  man  look  for  God — therefore  true  Personality — in  a 
civilized  despotic  State?  Divine  Providence  ought  to 
reveal  itself  in  the  destinies  of  the  collective  Totality  of 
tlie  people  ;  but  where  is  this  Totality  ?  Thus  the  idea  of 
God  remains  vague  and  undefined  ;  there  is  no  Son,  and 
tlierefore  equally  no  Father,  and  consequently  no  Spirit. 

Considered  in  its  bearing  on  general  history,  tlie 
characteristic  trait  of  this  peculiar  type  of  religious  con- 
sciousness is  precisely  that  absolute  indefiniteness  of  the 
idea  of  God.  There  is  nothing  to  give  rise  to  a  develop- 
ment in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word ;  yet  a  vital  germ 
lies  in  their  firm  grasp  of  the  phenomena  as  consti- 
tuting an  organized  Whole.  The  Chinese  conception 
of  religion  is  not  that  of  primeval  mankind ;  but.  the 
dead  ruin  of  that  conception.  The  sense  of  the  unity 
of  the  Kosmos  and  also  of  the  inviolable  natm'e  of  the 
laws  regulatino;  human  existence  have  survived ;  but  faith 

CO  ' 

ill  God  and  in  the  Conscious  Mind  inhabiting  the  universe 
and  the  soul  of  man,  is  absent.  Their  very  language  is 
the  product  of  a  one-sided,  realistic  apprehension  of  man's 
consciousness  as  it  existed  in  the  primeval  age.  Every 
vocal  unit  (syllable)  is  a  word  ;  each  of  their,  about  three 
hundred,  words  stands  for  a  purely  material  object  which 
can  be  represented  by  its  image.  To  express  Mind, 
Thought  itself — that  which  ])redicates — there  is  absolutely 
no  term  whatever  !  It  is  the  unconscious  substance  which 
is  taken  up  into  the  idea  and  expressed  in  a  word.  And 
just  as  that  sense  of  the  possibility  of  representing  the 
sound  of  words  which  has  conducted  all  other  nations  to 
the  use  of  an  alphabet,  is  wanting  to  them,  so  is  also  the 
consciousness   of   the  mind,  which,   by  means  of  those 
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sounds,  manifests  its  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  various 
surrounding  objects. 

The  possibility  of  the  existence  and  origination  of  such 
an  apprehension  of  things  as  they  possess,  presu])poses  the 
presence  of  Mind,  but  it  is  not  conscious  of  itself  as  Mind. 
Now  that  which  we  commonly  call  History  is  precisely  the 
unfolding  of  such  a  consciousness.  Thus,  compared  with 
that  of  the  Chinese,  any  other  phase  in  the  history  of  the 
religious  consciousness  of  mankind  may  be  called  a  part 
of  modern  history.  The  antithesis  is  absolute.  It  is  in 
human  development  what  the  contrast  of  the  inorganic  is 
to  the  organic,  namely,  the  contrast  between  the  conscious 
and  the  unconscious. 

The  characteristics  of  conscious  Humanity  have  gradually 
evolved  themselves  out  of  the  Chinese  stag-e  of  formation  : 
but  they  have  done  so  by  a  process  of  destruction.  The 
primeval  world  of  Mind  gradually  decomposes,  as  in  the 
lapse  of  myriads  of  millenniums  the  primitive  rocks  have 
been  decomposed  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements, 
that  they  may  help  to  form  our  present  fruitful  soil.  The 
inorganic  does  not  form  organic  life,  but  it  is  the  condition 
of  organic  life  in  the  process  of  development.  The  Chinese 
theory  of  God  and  the  Universe  which  is  embodied  in 
their  language,  religion,  and  philosophy,  forms  the  dark 
background  for  tlie  first  part  of  Modern  History,  that 
which  we  generally  call  Ancient  History.  We  shall  en- 
counter it  again  as  a  transitory  phase  in  those  East-Asiatic 
formations  which  possess  an  abiding  historical  significance. 

One  sohtary  testimony  to  a  faith  in  Mind  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Chinese,  and  that  has  survived  the  lapse  of 
millenniums  with  their  various  religious  systems  ; — namel}^ 
THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  DEAD.  Among  the  Turanians  and 
Aryans,  perhaps,  too,  among  the  Semites,  this  is  one  of 
the  elements  out  of  which  the  mythological  process  takes 
its  rise  ;  among  the  Chinese,  it  is  their  only  mode  of 
intercourse  with  the  world  of  Mind,  their  only  link  to 
personality. 

VOL.  I.  s 
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2.   The  speculative  Relir/ioiis  Consciousness  of  the  Chinese 
Philosophers  Lao-tse,  Confucius,  Tshu-hi. 

Now  that  we  liave  cleared  up  our  general  notions  of  the 
relation  in  which  Confucius  stood  to  the  ancient  Chinese 
theory  of  the  world,  of  which  he  was  the  intcrj^reter,  we 
must  endeavour  to  obtain  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
Chinese  philosophical  speculation  strictly  so-called. 

On  this  field,  in  the  long  space  of  nearly  eighteen 
centuries  (583  B.C. — 1200  a.d.)  we  meet  with  three 
great  minds.  The  first  is  Confucius.  His  advent,  nearly 
2,000  years  ago,  in  the  late  evening,  or  rather  midnight,  of 
the  Chinese  rehgious  consciousness,  has  something  inde- 
scribably tragic  about  it,  although,  as  regards  its  outward 
mien  and  garb,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  irresistibly  comic 
effect  inseparable  from  every  high-fiown  method  of  ex- 
pressing what  is  to  us  a  fiuniliar  thought.  Confucius 
does  not  believe  in  the  old  religion,  but  he  recognizes  the 
ethical  element  in  it,  and  this  he  recommends  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  his  "  philosophy  of  common-sense."  He  is.-as  we 
saw,  the  philosopher  of  the  ancient  epoch,  in  so  far  that 
he  perceived  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  hang  any 
mythico-scholastic  systems  on  the  childish  rudiments  of  a 
cosmogony  contained  in  the  I-king.  But  he  is  not  the 
prophet  of  the  Sacred  Books.  He  understands  very  little 
of  their  real  wisdom,  and  of  the  deeper  ground  of  that 
wisdom,  nothing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  owe  all 
that  we  know  about  them  whatever  to  his  self-sacrificing, 
truly  patriotic,  and  historical  efforts.  He  collected  with 
equal  love  the  relics  of  the  earliest  documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  his  people  and  country-,  popular  songs  and 
sacred  hymns,  the  chronological  emblems  and  their  ex- 
planations. And  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  the  impar- 
tial historian  of  his  own  special  fatherland  during  the 
times  immediately  preceding  his  own  age;  finally,  he  was 
an  incorruptible  functionary,  who  by  his  liberal  opinions 
made  himself  the  victim  of  persecution  and  poverty.   This 
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thoroughly  noble-minded  and  honourable  man  is  through 
and  through  a  Chinese,  in  his  pompous  formality  ;  but 
his  intrinsic  nobleness  shines  out  through  all  these  trap- 
pings, as  his  courage  of  thought  gleams  out  through  his 
despair  of  his  age  and  of  all  search  after  knowledge.  It 
is  this  that  has  made  him  the  Sage  of  his  whole  nation, 
nay,  the  object  of  their  divine  honours. 

A  very  different  aspect  is  presented  by  his  elder  con- 
temporary, Lao-tse  (whom,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
Confucius,  we  ought  to  call  Laocius).  Kever  did  the  two 
greatest  men  of  their  age  form  such  a  perfect  contrast  to 
each  other.  If  Confucius  may  be  likened  to  the  Acade- 
mician refraining  froin  a  decisive  verdict  on  philosophical 
questions,  in  Lao-tse  we  have  combined  in  one  person, 
Heraclitus,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  Pythagoras  with 
his  doctrine  of  numbers ;  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  Diogenes 
the  Cynic;  but  in  both  cases  without  their  method  or 
dialectic  form  of  presenting  thought.  It  is  an  established 
historical  fact,  that  Confucius,  in  his  mature  life,  repaired 
to  that  Lao-tse,  or  Lao-kiun,  as  a  hermit  who  had  grown 
grey  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  but  was  received  by  the 
latter  with  a  sharp  rebuke  for  his  ambition  and  love  of 
money  and  estates,  and  ridiculed  for  his  researches  into  the 
ancient  ceremonial.  "  Let  the  dead  bones  rest !  "  This 
account  agrees  entirely  with  the  report  of  the  Chinese 
annalist,  that  Lao-tse  was  born  in  the  year  604  B.C.  and 
died  in  520  B.C.  at  the  age  of  84,  while  Confucius  was 
born  in  551  B.C.  and  died  in  the  year  479  B.C. 

Even  Abel  Eemusat  and  Klaproth  had  the  most  extrava- 
gant ideas  concerning  this  remarkable  man  and  his  system. 
Not  until  1842,  when  Julien's  edition  of  his  chief  specula- 
tive work  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  translation 
and  commentary  based  on  the  Chinese  expositors,  was  their 
mythical  aspect  dispelled  and  the  world  made  richer  by 
the  discovery  of  a  great  character  and  thinker  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  And  he,  too,  was  a  genuine  Chinese,  who  has 
not  gathered  his  wisdom  in  foreign  lands,  although  his 
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speculations  may  remind  us  of  the  Hindoo  Vedanta  philo- 
sophy, or  of  Buddha's  fundamental  thought,  as  indeed  of 
that  common  to  all  mystics.  Lao-tse  placed  at  the  apex  of 
all  things,  the  Chinese  Tao,  or  "  the  Eational  Order  of  the 
Universe," — the  First  Cause  of  all  things.  This  Avord  sig- 
nifies literally  Way^  hence  also  kind  and  mode  ;  but  the 
order  of  the  world  is  conclusively  proved  to  be  the  only 
possible  translation  of  the  term,  by  the  foet  that  he  calls 
man,  "  the  little  Tao,"  or  Microcosm.  jSTow  Tao,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  Non-existence,  utterly  indefinite  and 
void  ;  it  only  becomes  Existence  by  means  of  the  world  ; 
this  is  the  Being  of  Non-being  (the  Tao  manifesting 
itself) ;  through  the  medium  of  the  world,  does  Tao 
first  become  a  conscious  God,  the  Lord  of  the  universe. 
Of  Tao  in  himself  we  can  predicate  nothing  whatever, 
consequently  not  even  Volition  or  Thought.  The  eternal 
repose  of  Tao,  that  is  to  say.  Passivity,  is  the  aim  of 
the  wise  man.  The  wise  man  renounces  the  world 
entirely,  he  bids  adieu  alike  to  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
plunges  himself  into  the  eternal  Non-existence.  By  this 
act,  he  obtains  dominion  over  tlie  Avorld  and  its  forces ; 
also  over  death ;  he  becomes  immortal ;  man  is  not  in 
himself  immortal. 

Lao-tse  forsook  his  official  functions  and  the  world,  and 
died  in  a  desert.  His  proposal  to  limit  the  whole  sphere 
of  public  life  to  small  communities  kept  strictly  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  his  conception  of  the  highest  wisdom 
and  moral  perfection  as  consisting  in  a  complete  with- 
drawal from  everytliing  practical,  could  never  become  the 
loadstar  of  so  eminently  practical  a  people  as  the  Chinese. 
His  adherents  understood  little  or  nothing  of  his  specu- 
lative formulas,  and  fell  into  the  frivolities  and  delusions 
of  a  mystical  magic,  although  tliey  never  sank  quite  so 
low  as  the  apostles  of  table-turning  in  our  own  days. 

But  seventeen  centuries  after  Lao-tse  (1200  a.d.)  a]v 
peared  Tshu-hi,  the  comprehensive  master-mind  of  Chinese 
philosophy  and  research,  tlie  prince  of  science  who  dared 
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to  enter  the  penetralia  of  those  great  thoughts  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  subject  them  to  tlie  ordeal  of  criticism.  He 
reconciles  them  with  the  system  of  Confucius,  and  his 
scholastic  lore  is  the  acknowledged  imperial  philosophy. 

Such  a  fusion  is  also  by  no  means  dishonest,  as  re- 
gards Confucius,  who  invariably  claims  no  rank  beyond 
that  of  a  dispassionate  expositor  adhering  strictly  to  his 
text  and  fixing  his  eye  on  practical  results,  even  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sacred  records  themselves,  which  he  leaves 
perfectly  open  to  free  investigation,  and  whose  deeper 
contents  he  scarcely  touches  upon. 

We  will  endeavour  to  exhibit  by  some  examples  the 
respective  attitudes  assumed  by  the  two  great  sages  of  the 
sixth  century,  B.C.,  and  that  of  their  scholastic  mediator 
towards  both,  while  referring  our  readers  for  further  de- 
tails respecting  Lao-tse  to  our  note  upon  him  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  volume.^  Confucius  explicitly  recognizes 
the  Two  Principles  as  the  co-ordinate  causes  of  all  exist- 
ence, although  he  expressly  calls  them  Matters.  Thus  he 
says,  in  his  Commentary  (cap.  xvi.  1,  I-king,  ii.  547),  as 
follows : — 

The  doors  to  the  I-king  are  the  two  symbols,  Heaven  and 
Earth ;  the  former  symbol  signifies  the  matter  (or  substance), 
Yang,  the  latter  the  substance  Yin.  From  the  union  of  both, 
the  weak  and  passive  with  the  strong  and  active  substance,  do 
all  bodies  proceed  and  subsist — being  the  work  of  Heaven  and 
of  the  Earth. 

Whence  come  tliese  substances,  and  the  forces  residing 
in  them  ?  What  unity  can  be  obtained  for  them  ?  These 
are  questions  of  which  the  author  of  the  I-king  probably 
had  still  some  dim  notion ;  but  Confucius  cuts  the  thread 
of  any  further  inquiry  into  them  by  his  crude  empirico- 
materialistic  interpretation  of  a  sacred  symbol.  The 
Scholastic  Commentary  (Hi-zo)  says  (i.  1.)  :  — 

What  is  good  and  evil ;  i.  e.  happy  and  unhappy,  we  may  per- 

'  See  Appeudi.v,  note  C. 
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ceive  by  combining  all  that  corresponds  to  tbe  qualities  of 
nature,  and  eliminating  all  that  is  opposed  to  tliera. 

A  saying  which,  take  it  how  you  will,  at  all  events  con- 
cedes but  a,  subordinate  stage  for  the  free  play  of  the 
judicial  intellect,  and  a  still  narrower  scope  for  that  of 
moral  self-determination.  How  precarious  a  footing  is 
left  for  the  latter  we  may  see  from  another  passage  of  the 
same  Commentary  (ii.  3,  I-king,  ii.  5j!4.)  : — 

What  is  called  good  and  evil,  the  object  of  remorse  and 
shame,  all  this  presupposes  some  agency  and  motion  which 
affects  life,  manners,  and  the  whole  condition. 

But  this  agency  is,  as  tlic  context  shows,  tliat  of  those 
two  physical  First  Principles. 

Very  diflercnt  is  it  with  Lao-tse.  He  found  the 
meeting-point  of  both  in  the  Absokite  Mind,  or  as  Tshu-hi 
says  (s.  39) : — 

The  Absolute  (the  topmost  summit,  Tai-ki)  generates  the  two 
unchangeably  active  P'orces,  or  Forms. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  Confucius  and  his  school  _also 
sought  to  discover  the  "  Way  "  (Tao),  2.  e.  the  Primal 
Peason,  the  Grand  First  Cause  of  the  order  of  the  universe. 
Hi-zo  says  (I-king,  iv.  1.,  s.  447) : — 

That  which  does  not  in  some  measure  and  mode  fall  under  the 
category  of  the  principles  Yin  and  Yang,  is  called  Mind  {Shing).^ 

But  Confucius  had  far  less  notion  what  to  do  with  his 
Shing  than  Anaxagoras  with  his  Nous.  His  saying  (viii. 
8,  s.  507)  :— 

To  know  the  way  of  the  dissolution  and  production  of  things 
is  to  know  the  mind's  action  and  mode  of  operation,  its  object 
and  cause : — 

makes  the  matter  only  worse.  Undoubtedly  the  order  of 
the  universe,  therefore  the  Primeval  Peason,  is  in  his  view 
eternal ;  "  but,"  adds  the  gloss,  "  if  we  compare  the 
manners  of  the  ancients,  it  appears  that  the  present  age 
has  retrograded  "  (xvi.  2,  s.  547). 

'  Cf.  xi.  4,  8.  521. 
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In  short,  the  whole  philosophical  Commentary  of  Con- 
fucius and  his  school  on  the  symbols  of  the  I-king,  is 
nothing  but  a  game  of  dice  with  thoughts  which  admit  of 
being  connected  with  the  physical  antitheses ;  doubly 
perverse,  inasmuch  as  his  philosophical  treatment  could 
only  be  justified  by  an  actual  unity  of  agency,  and  its 
methodical  development. 

How  entirely  different  was  the  standing-point  taken  by 
Lao-tse  we  only  first  appreciate  after  a  study  of  the  pro- 
found metaphysical  substructure,  whose  essential  features 
we  have  exhibited  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume ;  and 
it  is  the  immortal  glory  of  Tshu-hi  to  have  adopted  these 
ideas  into  his  scheme  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  place  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  a  few  sayings  of  this 
wonderful  thinker,  relating  directly  to  the  Essence  of  the 
Divine  Order  of  the  world.     Thus,  in  cap.  xxv.  he  says  : — 

There  is  an  Essence,  indeterminate,  which  existed  before 
Heaven  and  Earth ;  oh,  how  silent  is  it,  how  void !  It  alone 
subsists  without  change ;  it  is  everywhere ;  by  nothing  is  it 
shared ;  thou  mayst  call  it  the  mother  of  the  universe.  I  know 
not  how  to  name  it,  but  in  order  to  distinguish  it,  I  call  it  Wat 
(Tao) ;  to  find  it  a  name  I  call  it  the  Great,  and  yet  again  the 
Vanishing ;  the  Distant,  and  yet  again  the  Approaching.  Man 
copies  the  Earth,  the  Earth  Heaven,  Heaven  the  Wa}^,  the  Way 
its  own  nature. 

The  wise  man  is  "  Tao  in  miniature  "  (the  Microcosm), 
and,  moreover,  becomes  so  in  virtue  of  self-surrender, 
self-renunciation,  freedom  from  self  and  from  all  desu-es. 
Thus  he  says  (xxxiv.)  : — 

The  Way  loves  and  nourishes  all  beings,  and  does  not  con- 
sider himself  as  their  Lord ;  he  is  always  without  desire,  where- 
fore he  may  be  called  Little.  All  beings  owe  subjection  to  him, 
and  he  does  not  consider  himself  as  their  Lord,  wherefore  he 
may  be  called  Grreat. 

Who  does  not  detect  here  noble  thoughts  common  to 
the  Greek  and  German  Idealistic  schools  ?  But  nowhere  do 
we  find  traces  of  their  action  on  the  Chinese  mind,  which 
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is  governed  by  Dualism  and  Ecalism  up  to  the  present 
day. 

Tslui-hi  attempted  to  bring  the  dicta  of  Lao-tse  into 
logical  coherence ;  but  in  executing  this  project  he  mis- 
understood Lao-tse.  According  to  him,  the  Sage  had 
taught  tliat  the  Unity  itself  is  the  product  of  the  reci- 
procal action  of  the  Two  Principles.  On  tliis  Tshu-hi 
remarks : — 

Lao-tse  therefore  does  not  regard  the  Primal  Force  {li,  pro- 
perly speaking,  operative  Eeason,  Logos)  as  the  Perfect,  the 
Ultimate. 

Now,  for  Jiis  own  part  Tshu-hi  endeavours  to  raise  the 
Primal  Force  into  the  lirst  place,  by  which  he  certainly 
advances  far  beyond  Confucius.    Thus,  he  says  (s.  32) : — 

Prior  to  the  existence  of  the  universe,  there  was  neither  any 
relation  of  the  Primal  Matter  (ling)  to  the  Primal  Force,  nor 
of  the  Primal  Force  to  the  Primal  Matter.  When  once  the 
Primal  Force  was,  there  arose  from  it  the  Primal  Matter,  and 
from  that  again  the  ratiocinative  and  motive  Substance,  and 
this  we  call  the  Sequence  coming  to  pass  in  accordance  "with 
Reason.  First  of  all  there  existed  the  Primal  Force  of  Heaven ; 
this  contained  the  Primal  Matter ;  the  mass  of  Primal  Matter  is 
the  groundwork  in  virtue  of  which  Nature  was  possible.  .  . .  Could 
there  indeed  be  Primal  ^Matter  without  the  residuum,  the  deposit 
of  the  Primal  Force  ?  .  .  .  The  Primal  Force  is  the  One  which 
divided  itself:  Heaven  and  Earth  and  all  beings  too;ether  only 
exist  in  virtue  of  the  Primal  Force.  Is  there  a  Primal  Force,  tliere 
must  be  also  a  Primal  jNIatter  ;  but  on  such  wise,  that  the  former 
must  be  considered  as  the  fountain-head.  Now,  if  the  Primal 
Force  be  called  the  Supreme  or  First,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  the  Highest  Summit  [Tai-k-i,  the  Absolute)  sets  itself  in 
motion,  and  generates  the  motive  INIatter  ;  after  this  motion  of 
the  Hijihest  Summit  there  follows  a  rest:  and  this  rest  srene- 
rates  resting  ^Matter. 

Xow,  in  the  application  Avhich  Lao-tse  makes  of  his 
cosmogonic  theory  to  practical  life,  we  find  many 
worthy,  nay,  great  tlioughts.  True  wisdom  manifests 
itself  (as  we  have  already  indicated  above)  by  tlie  puttino- 
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off  all  that  the  world  calls  wisdom,  viz.  selfish  prudence. 
It  is  precisely  this  which  corrupts  the  individual  and 
annihilates  the  State.  The  wise  man  who  desires  nought, 
is  the  virtuous  man  ;  he  knows  that  he  knows  nothing, 
but  yet  he  knows  at  the  same  time  that  his  thoughts  and 
actions  are  responsive  and  agreeable  to  those  of  the  Tao. 
On  the  Avorld's  course,  too,  Lao-tse  directs  his  prophetic 
eye  ;  this  is  to  him  the  very  Jac*  itself,  but  with  all  the  neces- 
sities produced  by  the  conflict  of  the  physical  antitheses. 
The  wise  man  must,  therefore,  contemplate  the  course  of 
the  world  in  the  histories  of  the  fore  time.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  says  (xiv.  Conclusion) : — 

He  who  studies  the  path  of  the  ancient  times,  knows  how  to 
govern  the  circumstances  of  the  present.  When  a  man  is  able 
to  descry  the  origin  of  ancient  things,  then  it  is  said  that  he 
holds  the  thread  of  the  Tao. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  consequences  of  a 
system  which  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  love  of 
God,  or  rather  does  not  attempt  to  make  any  application 
whatever  of  that  love,  are  very  manifest : — 

Heaven  and  Earth  (he  says,  v.  1)  have  no  special  predilection 
for  each  other ;  like  them  so  does  the  holy  man  regard  each 
human  being  as  the  dog  made  of  straw  for  the  sacrifices. 

This  is  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  making  an  artificial 
dog  of  straw,  and  offering  it  in  sacrifice  instead  of  the 
real  dog ;  a  mere  sham  without  individual  significance. 
How  strikingly  do  we  discern  here  the  dreadful  pressure 
of  that  effete,  deathlike  state  of  things,  in  which  the  sense 
of  personality  has  died  out !  The  curse  attached  to  hold- 
ino-  a  scheme  of  the  universe,  in  which  the  livinsf  con- 
sciousness  of  the  Divine  presence  in  actual  realities  has 
been  lost !  Thus,  too,  his  ideal  of  the  State  is  merely  a 
Chinese  caricature  of  Plato's  dream  of  a  Eepublic.  Lao-tse 
is  decidedly  a  pessimist  and  obscurantist.  "  Had  I  a 
kingdom,"  he  says,  "  so  small  that  the  neighbours  could 
hear  all  tliat  was  said  in  it,  my  subjects  should  hold  no 
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intercourse  with  any  others.  I  should  do  away  with 
writing,  and  bring  the  people  back  to  the  old  practice  of 
making  knots  to  remember  things  by"  (cap.  Ixxx.). 
Thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  ended  his  life  in 
a  misantln-opical  manner,  and  at  an  advanced  age  wan- 
dered out  by  a  narrow  mountain-pass  into  the  desert. 
He  was  seen  to  disappear,  but  never  seen  to  return.  The 
story  of  his  travels  to  India  is  a  very  late  legend,  as 
Julien  has  proved  on  documentary  evidence.  That  the 
Tao  no  longer  reigns  in  the  Empire  as  formerly,  he  ex- 
pressly says  himself  (cap.  xlvi.).  But  the  Chinese  Empire 
with  him  stands  for  all  mankind. 

Thus  did  this  great  genius,  too,  pay  his  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  Sinism,  the  5,000  years  old  relic  of  the  primeval 
Consciousness  of  mankind.  But  we  will  not  conclude 
with  these  discords,  but  take  leave  of  this  high-minded 
athlete  with  the  noble  passage  in  which  he  has  coined 
his  great  ethical  thought  touching  the  Ivosmos  into  true 
sublimity.  The  eternal  Eeasou,  the  Archetype  and 
Mother  of  the  universe,  he  says,  is  one  with  Virtue, 
altliougli  both  must  be  treated  independently  in  specula- 
tion.    Here  are  liis  words  (cap.  li.)  : — 

The  Way  brings  forth  the  beings  ;  Virtue  sustains  them  ;  both 
endow  them  with  a  corporeal  form,  and  conduct  them  to  com- 
plete development  by  a  secret  impulse.  Hence  all  beings  adore 
the  Way,  and  reverence  Virtue.  No  one  has  lent  to  the  Way 
its  dignity,  nor  to  Virtue  its  nobleness;  these  qualities  they 
possess  eternally  in  themselves.  Thus  the  Way  produces 
beings,  nourishes  them,  makes  them  grow,  conducts  them  to 
full  development,  ripens,  sustains,  and  preserves  them.  He 
brings  them  forth  and  does  not  make  them  his  own  ;  he  makes 
them  to  be  that  which  they  are,  and  does  not  boast  himself 
thereof;  he  governs  them,  and  suffers  them  to  be  free.  That 
is  the  depth  of  Virtue. 

What  a  mirror  for  every  Byzantino-Chinese  state  of 
things  in  our  modern  world,  sucli  as  a  large  portion  of 
our  European  family  is  even  now  groaning  under,  nay, 
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has  already  learnt  to  glory  in,  with  all  the  attendant 
absurdities  and  vices,  resulting  from  shallowness  and  the 
self-complacency  of  a  mere  external  polish !  And  this  is 
going  on  nearly  2,000  years  after  Christ  has  come,  and 
the  Gospel  of  the  love  of  God  has  been  preached !  since 
new  blood  has  been  poured  into  the  veins  of  the  old 
world,  and  a  new  world  has  begun,  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  brotherly  love  ! 

With  this  protest  against  the  adoption  from  our  Chinese 
brethren  of  unprogressive  exclusiveness  and  ruin-bringing 
stagnation,  we  gladly  appropriate  the  inspired  words  of 
the  excellent  Quinet,  while  w^e  at  the  same  time  hold 
them  up  before  the  eyes  of  all  European-Chinese,  with 
and  without  pigtail,  as  a  prophetic  mirror  for  their 
warning^ : — 

The  Hebrew  society  had  its  centre  of  gravity  in  Jehovah,  the 
Hellenic  in  Zeus ;  the  Christian  world  has  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  Christ,  and  in  this  upward  striving  of  earth  towards  heaven 
is  the  whole  mystery  of  social  life  included.  But  in  the 
Chinese  social  conditions,  man  having  nothing  beyond  human 
beings  for  his  end  and  aim,  finds  his  ultimate  goal  in  his  point 
of  departure ;  he  is  inevitably  stifled  when  thus  pent  up  within 
the  limits  of  humanity.  Inasmuch  as  he  makes  virtue  a  matter 
of  convenience  he  has  made  it  impossible,  for,  to  his  misfortune, 
he  is  not  created  for  mediocrity;  if  he  makes  mediocrity  his 

^  La  societd  ht^braique  a  gravite  vers  Jehovah,  la  soci^te  grecque  vera 
Jupiter,  le  monde  chretien  gravite  vers  le  Christ,  et  dans  cet  effort  de  la 
terre  vers  le  ciel  est  reuferme  tout  le  secret  de  la  vie  sociale.  Mais  dans  la 
society  chinoise,  rhoiume,  n'ayant  pour  but  que  rhomme,  trouve  sa  fin  dans 
son  point  de  depart;  il  faut  qu'il  etoufte  dans  les  bornes  de  I'humanite.  En 
faisant  la  vertu  trop  connnode,  il  I'a  rendue  impossible  ;  car  le  malheur  est 
qu'il  n'est  pas  fait  pour  le  milieu ;  que  des  qu'il  vise  a  la  mediocrite,  il 
atteint  au-dessous  ;  qu'en  renon^ant  an  ciel,  il  dechoit  de  la  terre  ;  que  s'il  ne 
brigue  la  vie  absolue,  il  s'arrete  au  neaut.  Dans  cette  societe  naine  tout  est 
tronque  par  le  faite.  A  la  morale  manque  rheroisme,  a  la  royaute  la  muse 
royale  (Platon,  "  Le  Politique  ")  ;  aux  vers,  la  poesie ;  a  la  philosophie,  la 
metaphysique  ;  a  la  vie,  I'inimortalite,  parce  qu'au  sommet  de  tout  manque  le 
dieu.  On  s'epargne  le  danger  en  s'epargnant  la  grandeur ;  on  evite  le  scep- 
ticisme  en  evitant  la  croyance  ;  pour  n'avoir  pas  de  Chseronee,  on  s'abstient 
de  Salamine.  Gens  6ternellement  dignes  d'envie !  dites-vous,  voila  cinq 
mille  aus  qu'ils  durent !  Je  le  crois  bien.  Dans  ces  milliers  d'annees,  je 
doute  qu'ils  aieut  vecu  un  jour.  (Quinet,  "  Du  Genie  des  Keligious," 
p.  294,  Paris,  1842.) 
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end  and  aim,  lie  falls  f;xr  belov/  that  mark;  if  he  renounces  the 
hope  of  heaven,  he  loses  earth  too ;  if  he  do  not  strive  after 
eternal  life,  he  stops  short  at  annihilation.  In  this  mutilated 
society,  the  head  and  crown  of  everything  has  been  cut  ofiF. 
From  Ethics  is  absent  heroic  courage ;  from  Monarchy  (to 
speak  with  Plato),  the  ro3'al  muse ;  from  verse,  poetry ;  from 
philot;oph3",  metaphysics ;  from  life,  immortality ;  for,  at  the 
apex  of  all,  God  is  wanting!  Man  spares  himself  peril  by 
sparing  himself  greatness  ;  he  avoids  doubt  by  avoiding  faith  ; 
to  save  himself  a  Chseronea,  he  denies  himself  a  Salamis. 
0,  the  eternally  enviable  people !  do  you  exclaim  ;  they  have 
existed  already  5,000  years  !  I  readily  believe  it.  But  in  these 
5,000  years,  I  doubt  if  they  have  truly  lived  for  a  day. 

We  have  now,  by  striking  and  documentaiy  passages, 
exhibited  the  fundamental  thouglits  of  the  CJiinese  reh- 
gioiis  consciousness,  as  an  organically  coherent,  truly 
national  Avork,  beginning  with  the  first  sj^mbohcal  hints 
couched  in  s\m\s  and  numbers  of  the  existence  of  a  doc- 
trine  of  dualistic  Unity  in  primeval  times,  and  continuing 
our  survey  up  to  the  completer  of  the  Chinese  Scholastic 
lore,  who  lived  a  century  before  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  consciousness 
forms  the  key  to  the  whole  development  of  that  third  part 
of  the  entire  human  race. 

If  we  sum  up  the  whole,  we  find  one  thought  contimi- 
ally  recurring  in  the  works  of  all  those  sages,  as  the  root- 
idea  of  the  ancient  system,  and  we  may  express  it  thus  : 
There  is  a  Law  whicli  governs  the  All,  in  nature  and  in 
man,  and  tliis  One  Law  is  reasonable.  Thus,  indeed,  it 
had  been  said  by  Meng-zo,  the  renowned  successor  of 
Confucius  in  the  fourth  century  before  our  era:^  "He 
who  knows  his  own  nature  and  that  of  all  things  knows 
what  Heaven  is  :  for  Heaven  is,  indeed,  the  inward  essence, 
and  the  vital  energy  of  all  things."  This  thought  is  the 
dowiy  of  the  Chinese  intellect  in  the  general  history  of 
Man  ;    the  conception  of  a  Kosmos  in,  not  above,  the 

'  Julien's  "  Tao-te-king,"  ii.  7,  1. 
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various  objects;  wliich,  however,  attains  personality  only  in 
the  human  mind.  Man's  hfe  is  to  be  orderly,  like  that  of 
nature  ;  the  sphere  of  this  life  in  which  the  Chinese  re- 
cognize something  divine,  is  that  of  the  family  ;  the  bond 
between  parents  and  children  is  to  him  the  most  sacred  of 
all  bonds. 

Entering  upon  the  task  of  civilizing  social  life  equipped 
with  this  theory,  with  language  and  philosophy,  though 
to  both  language  and  philosophy  is  lacking  the  expression 
of  the  predicating  Mind,  conscious  of  itself  and  its  dis- 
tinctness from  the  world  around,  the  Chinese  has  in  the 
course  of  millenniums  effected  what  other  nations  also 
achieve  ;  he  has  poetry,  art,  science,  a  polity.  But  he  has 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  barren  of  any  influence 
on  the  stream  of  universal  history  ;  what  movement  there 
is  merely  affects  externals ;  he  offers  the  finished  type  of 
a  mere  phantasm  of  living  civilization.  The  spontaneous 
impulse  to  intellectual  activity  is  lacking.  But  we  main- 
tain that  it  is  only  dormant.  The  first  form  which  specu- 
lation took, — the  conception  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
supreme  antitheses  in  nature, — had  something  better. 
The  earliest  phenomenon  whose  existence  we  can  demon- 
strate, is  only  a  very  strong  Eealism  ;  upon  that  basis,  it 
would  have  been  equally  possible  to  develop  the  true 
doctrine,  if  the  slumberuig  consciousness  of  the  agency  of 
Mind  had  not,  instead  of  being  cherished,  been  rather 
deadened,  or  at  least  lulled  into  a  death-like  sleep,  by  the 
over-luxuriant  growth  of  Materialism.  This  is  proved  by 
the  history  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  which,  however, 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  but  the  history  of  the  nations 
of  our  modern  world,  i.  e.  of  all  nations  who  speak  the 
languages  of  the  self-conscious  Mind. 

But  God  forbid  that  we  should  therefore  regard  the 
360  milhons  of  pure  Chinese  as  an  inert  mass  of  extinct 
life,  the  mere  scoria  of  Humanity!  Among  them,  too,  our 
age  proves  itself  an  age  of  marvels.  For  we  see  before  our 
very  eyes,  how  the  religion  of  the  Spirit,  how  the  Bible 
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and  the  Spirit  eveiywliere  know  liow  to  break  the  spell, 
and  dissolve  the  cataleptic  trance  in  wliicli  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  race  in  China  and  elsewhere  seem  to 
lie  wrapt.  That  all  the  noblest  elements  of  humanity 
survive  or  at  least  slumber  in  the  Chinese,  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  many  beautiful  and  noble  thoughts  that  we 
have  cited  from  their  older  authors,  and  by  the  capability 
of  noble  self-sacrilice  to  which  tlie  filial  love  universal 
among  them  still  bears  witness  even  now,  but  also  by  the 
mighty  popidar  uprising  that  has  begun  since  1848. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  no  great  spiritual  upheaval  has  taken  place  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  up  to  this  great  movement  in  our  days, 
which  has  hitherto  in  Continental  Europe  excited  nothing 
but  contempt  and  ridicule,  but  of  which  scarcely  anything 
has  been  known  and  still  less  has  been  understood.  The 
great  evangelical  movement  enkindled  about  the  year 
1830,  by  a  remarkable  American  missionary,  Mr.  Eoberts, 
and  an  earnest  Chinese  disciple  of  his,  is  at  tlie  present 
moment  so  veiled  in  nic-ht,  owinor  to  the  national  strujjcrle 
which  has  blended  with  it,  of  the  Tae-pings,  or  the  vota- 
ries of  "  the  divine  kingdom  of  eternal  peace,"  that  we 
cannot  as  yet  say  whether  the  truly  great  and  universal 
human  elements  in  it  are  destined  to  undergo  a  temporary 
dissolution  in  order  to  their  ultimate  purification,  or  to 
become  at  once  a  germ  of  life  and  the  dawn  of  the 
Japhetic  transformation  of  the  earliest  tribe  of  mankind. 
So  much,  however,  we  may  affirm  on  the  authority  of  the 
authentic  documents  of  this  new  evangelical  creed, — which 
have  now  (1857)  been  translated  with  conscientious  faith- 
fulness by  Meadows,  the  worthy  successor  of  Morrison, 
Gutzlaflf,  and  Mcdhurst,  as  a  Christian-minded  official  in- 
terpreter, in  his  highly  remarkable  work,  "  The  Chinese 
and  their  Rebellion," — that  the  inaccurate,  false,  and  lying 
statements  on  this  subject  which  have  been  diffused  in 
France  by  the  Jesuits  and  tlieir  adherents  (and  have  found 
their  echo  in  nearly  all  tlic  German  newspapers)  are  a 
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disgrace  to  this  century,  and  a  mockery  of  the  far-famed 
German  love  of  truth  and  devotion  to  science  ! 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  o-reat  disclosures.  Even  durin^"  the 
summer  of  this  year  (1858),  new  facts  have  continually 
been  coming  to  light.  For  any  journals  which  can  dare  to 
speak  the  truth,  to  persist  in  ignoring  these  facts,  would 
be  a  crime  against  humanity.  For  this  movement  in  the 
very  heart  of  360  millions  of  men,  before  which,  so  long 
ago  as  1853,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  China,  Nankin, 
had  fallen,  and  which,  since  then,  has  spread  over  pro- 
vinces containing  40  millions,  or  the  ninth  part  of  this 
nation  of  primeval  civilization,  and  is  now  rolling  onwards 
towards  the  European  atmosphere  of  the  Eastern  and 
South-Eastern  coasts,  is  the  greatest  popular  movement  of 
our  day,  and  if  it  succeeds  in  purifying  and  establishing 
itself,  the  greatest  in  modern  times.  Since  we  have 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  some  extracts 
from  Lao-tse,  whose  doctrine  has  practically  remained 
a  dead  letter  in  China,  we  reluctantly  refrain  from  adding 
to  it  a  short  but  documentary  account  of  the  main 
features  of  tliese  contemporary  events  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Hung,  formerly  a  schoolmaster,  now  the 
"  Heavenly  Prince,"  and  acknowledged  head  of  the  four 
kings  of  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  and  from  other 
well-accredited  sources  of  information.  But  we  must 
say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  attitude  which  this 
movement  assumes  towards  the  one  living  point  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  China ;  namely,  the  offerings  to  the 
dead.  In  its  Chinese  Catechism,  after  declaring  that  the 
convert  on  coming  to  baptism  must  pronounce  a  solemn 
vow  to  take  the  belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
for  his  rule  in  life,  and  is  resolved  to  dedicate  this  life  to 
God  in  love  to  the  brethren ;  the  sacrifices  to  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors  are  declared  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  commands  of  the  eternal  God.  To  the  question, 
however,  whether  the  rites  in  honour  of  their  memory  are 
to  cease  entirely,  it  is  replied  :  On  the  contrary,  the  true 
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rites  in  their  honour  are  now  for  the  first  time  to  begin  ; 
for  it  shall  be  a  praiseworthy  custom  among  the  Chinese 
Christians  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors  on  the 
customary  days,  and  there,  in  the  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  release  of  these  immortal  souls  from  this  troublesome 
life,  to  renew  that  vow  of  life-long  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  God  and  their  brethren.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
Jesuits  permitted  the  offerings  to  the  dead,  finding  the 
custom  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  done  away  with  ;  here  on 
the  contrary  we  find  the  axe  laid  to  its  root.  In  this  new 
kingdom  of  God,  the  Bible  as  God's  w^ord,  and  the  Spirit 
as  its  interpreter,  are  the  only  final  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  Ten  Commandments  stand  for  the  moral  law,  and  are 
therefore  constituted  the  Imperial  Code  for  the  Chinese, 
and  opium  smoking  is  for  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Tae-pings  a  mortal  sin  against  the  seventh  Commandment, 
equally  with  adulter}^  The  polygamy  borrowed  from 
the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  times,  will  no  doubt  yield  to 
the  monogamy  based  upon  the  essence  of  Christianity 
and  of  human  nature,  when  the  woman  comes  to  be  re- 
cognized as  a  person,  forasmuch  as  she  is  a  voluntary 
Christian.  The  ecstatic  trances  into  which  the  most  im- 
portant disciple  of  Ilung, — Yang,  the  King  of  the  East, — 
is  said  often  to  fall,  will  disappear,  as  with  Hung  himself 
they  have  retired  into  the  background.  Meanwhile  in- 
fanticide, unchastity,  and  slavish  destitution  of  legal  rights, 
have  ceased,  according  to  the  imanimous  testimony  of 
numerous  most  trustworthy  witnesses  from  all  classes  and 
ranks,  several  of  whom  the  author  has  been  himself  so 
fortunate  as  to  see  and  to  interrogate. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   CONSCIOUSNESS    OP    GOD    IN   THE   UNIVERSE    AMONG    THE 

ZOROASTRIAN    BACTRIANS. 

Zoroaster. 

With  regard  to  the  Aryan  religious  consciousness  during 
the  epoch  Avhen  ethnic  formations  were  taking  place  in 
Eastern  Asia,  we  encounter  the  same  phenomenon,  which 
in  Western  Asia  discovers  itself  in  a  much  earUer  period 
of  human  development.  The  earliest  linguistic  formation 
and  the  earliest  religious  consciousness  of  Mesopotamia  or 
Ai-am  has  not  been  preserved  to  us  in  Asia,  but  in  the 
deposit  which  has  been  formed  by  the  Egjrptian  branch 
of  that  stock.  In  the  same  way  it  is  once  for  all  certain 
that  the  Indian  development  of  the  Aryan  linguistic  and 
religious  consciousness  is  an  offshoot  from  Iran,  and, 
moreover,  from  Bactria,  which  has  deposited  itself  and 
struck  root  on  the  shores  of  the  five  tributaries  of  the 
Indus  in  the  same  manner  tliat  the  former  has  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Secondly,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
religious  records  existins;  in  their  earliest  Bactrian  form 
have  preserved  to  our  times  the  earliest  Bactrian  faith. 
This  was  a  pure  Nature-worship,  whose  monuments  are 
the  Vedas  which  have  had  their  birth  in  the  countries  of 
the  Punjab.  The  earhest  phenomenon  in  Bactria  itself 
of  which  we  possess  documentary  evidence  is  the  super- 
seding of  that  Nature-worship  by  an  ethical  faith.  The 
antagonisms  of  Light  and  Darkness,  of  sunshine  and  storm, 
become  transformed  into  antagonisms  of  Good  and  Evil, 
of  Powers  exerting  a  beneficent  or  corrupting  influence 
on  the  mind.  In  the  sphere  of  religion,  the  old  Aryan 
nomenclature  undergoes  a  violent  revolution  ;  the  terms 

VOL.  I.  T 
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remain,  but  receive  a  reversed  significance ;  the  appella- 
tions of  the  Good  Powers  become  names  for  tlie  Powers 
of  evil.  Zoroaster  denotes  the  Spirits  of  Evil  by  the  term 
common  to  the  old  Aryan  divinities  (Deva,%  whence  Deus 
and  Zeus,  the  JEther) ;  theu'  beneficent  spirits  or  genii 
have  become  to  him  demons,  and  the  name  of  the  sacred 
seers  and  bards  of  the  nation  (Kavis)  is  used  by  him  as  a 
synonym  for  liars  and  cheating  jugglers.  Of  the  tlieo- 
gonic  and  demiuroic  legends  of  ancient  Bactria,  there  are 
no  remains  to  be  found  in  the  genuine  portion  of  the 
Vendidad,  except  the  story  of  Yima  (Yama  in  the  Vedas), 
the  evening  sun,  whence  Jemsheed,  the  late  Persian  phase 
of  this  idea,  as  the  first  king,  the  ancestor  of  the  blessed 

rulers. 

The  migration  from  Bactria  to  India  took  place,  as  we 
shall  see,  anterior  to  the  reformation  of  the  Bactrian  faith 
by  Zoroaster.  The  Yedic  hymns  themselves  may  be  in 
part  coeval  with  that  reformation;  but  they  are  the 
hymns  of  the  ancient  faith,  which  in  the  original  parent- 
land  of  the  race  was  superseded,  if  not  extirpated,  by 
Zoroaster  ;  and  their  language  is  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  Bactrian  consciousness.  Xevertheless  we 
shall  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  Zoroastrian  reli- 
gious consciousness,  because  the  development  of  that  of 
India  possesses  a  certain  unity.  Tliat  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Indus  naturally  flows  into  that  of  the 
Ganges  country,  or  India  Proper — namely  the  Brahmanic 
frjit]i^ — and  tliis,  again,  is  the  parent  of  Buddha  and  the 
Buddhistic  development,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our 
sketch  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Asiatic  Aryans. 

The  achievement  of  Zoroaster  is  in  its  aim  and  object 
no  less  grand  than  that  of  Abraham.  It  is  tlie  great 
stride  which  all  the  ancient  peoples  speaking  mythological 
lanf^uaccs  must  needs  make  if  they  would  not  utterly 
Buccuinb ;  that  is  to  sa}^  the  transition  from  the  worship 
of  the  elements,  the  forces  of  the  physical  Kosmos,  to  the 
adoration  of  the  Spirit  of  those  forces,  as  the  Primal  Cause 
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of  the  spiritual  Kosmos  and  of  the  universe.  In  that 
earlier  physiolatry,  the  highest  altitude  reached  by  faith  is 
that  by  duly-rendered  services,  the  beneficent  Powers  of 
Light  and  the  bright  ^Ether,  the  fertilizing  succession  of  the 
seasons,  the  alternations  of  sunshine  and  rain,  may  be  ren- 
dered propitious  and  constant  to  man,  conferring  on  him 
long  life  and  prosperity.  On  this  belief  ethical  ideas  may 
entxraft  themselves,  in  virtue  of  the  innate  consciousness  of 
God  possessed  by  man.  Light  and  the  divinities  of  the 
sky  may  become  symbols  of  Goodness  ;  the  constancy 
and  certainty  of  Nature's  order,  symbols  of  Truth.  Yet 
there  always  remains  the  contradiction,  tliat  that  Avhich 
has  undergone  a  double  process  of  symbolism  appears  as 
reality  and  is  adored  as  divine,  while  the  reality  itself,  the 
Mind,  and  a  life  and  conversation  well-pleasing  to  God, 
appears  as  subordinate,  and  a  mere  subjective  reflection. 
So  long  as  this  delusion  is  not  utterly  dispelled, — so  long 
as  the  sovereignty  of  Nature  over  the  actions  of  man  is  not 
flatly  denied,  nay,  recognized  as  tlie  evil  principle,  which 
opposes  itself  to  the  progress  or  restoration  of  the  ethico- 
spiritual  consciousness  of  God, — so  long  does  the  man 
remain,  to  use  the  Apostle's  words,  "  in  bondage  to  the 
beggarly  elements  of  nature."  The  Spirit  tells  him  that 
he  is  destined  to  become  lord  of  that  which  assumes  to 
lord  it  over  ]iiin  in  the  shape  of  outward  physical  neces- 
sity. Men  and  classes  call  each  other  good  or  bad,  and 
separate  from  each  other  on  that  ground.^  Next  there 
arise  sharp  inward  conflicts,  complicated  by  attacks  on  the 
part  of  tlie  self-styled  pious  world,  who  defend  their  Mo- 
loch {i.e.  their  own  Moloch-mind  which  deifies  themselves) 
with  enthusiasm  "  for  hearth  and  altar,"  and  avenge  him 
by  bloody  persecution.  The  reasoning  Aryan,  especially, 
whose  intellect  roves  fearlessly  in  all  directions  as  on  its 
own  domain,  seeking  for  first  truths,  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  great  problems  of  humanity:  Whence  comes  evil, 

1  The  reference  of  tliis  somewhat  obscure  passage  seems  to  be  to  the 
introduction  oi  caste. — Te. 

X  2 
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if  the  good  God  rules  this  world  ?  How  could  evil  spring 
from  God?  How  arise  without  God,  and  how  continue 
to  exist  contrary  to  Ilis  will  ? 

Such  thoughts  it  was  which,  under  the  reigii  of  Vis- 
taspa,  an  undoubtedly  historical  king  of  Bactria  though 
unknown  to  us,  towards  the  year  ?>000  B.C.,  certainly  not 
later  than  towards  2500  B.C.,  were  agitating  one  of  the 
mightiest  intellects  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all 
time — Zarathustra  Spitama.  Accounted  by  his  contem- 
poraries a  blas})hemer,  atheist,  and  firebrand  worthy  of 
death  ;  re2;arded  even  bv  his  own  adherents  after  some 
centuries  as  the  founder  of  magic,  by  others  as  a  sorcerer 
and  deceiver,  he  was  nevertheless  recognized  already  by 
Hippocrates  as  a  great  spiritual  hero,  and  esteemed  the 
earliest  sage  of  a  primeval  epoch — reaching  back  to  5000 
years  before  their  date — by  Eudoxus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 
The  shallow  eighteenth  century  had  already  voted  him  a 
bygone  fanatic  or  impostor,  when  a  zealous  French  in- 
quirer, some  eighty  years  ago,  set  out  upon  his  tracks, 
and  not  without  success.  He  took  Zoroaster  to  be  ar  Per- 
sian, coeval  with  Darius  the  Great,  son  of  Hystaspis,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  names  Hystaspis  and  Vis- 
taspa.  This  became  the  received  hypothesis  for  some 
time,  till  later  more  extended  and  successful  researches 
brought  us  nearer  to  the  original  sources  of  information.^ 

The  key,  however,  to  the  understanding  of  the  man  and 
his  place  in  history,  we  find,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  a  hymn 
consisting  of  eleven  three-lined  strophes,  having  reference 
to  some  great  public  transaction,  which  was,  if  we  mistake 
not,  no  other  than  that  of  his  first  appearance  before  the 
assembled  magnates  of  the  land,  in  the  character  of  a 
reformer.  It  is  a  parallel  to  Luther's  ninety-five  Theses 
and  his  afiixing  them  upon  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg. 
Till  now  this  hymn  has  been  as  good  as  unknown,  although 
its  text  has  been  critically  edited.     Anquetil's  so-called 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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translation  is  a  delusion  ;  it  has  evidently  been  made  not 
from  the  original  document,  but  from  a  rendering  into 
the  Parsi  or  Huzuresch,  whose  author  himself  knew  httle 
of  the  old  Bactrian  language,  and  understood  nothing  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Hymn.^ 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  one  of  the  holy  hills  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  fire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  primeval 
city  of  marvels  in  Central  Asia, — Baktra  "  the  glorious," 
now  called  Balkh,  "the  mother  of  cities."  From  this 
heio-ht  we  look  down  in  imao;ination  over  the  elevated 
plateau,  whicli  lies  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  sloping  downwards  towards  the  North  and  ending  in 
a  sandy  desert,  which  does  not  even  allow  the  streams  of 
Bactria  to  reach  the  neighbouring  Oxus.  On  the  southern 
horizon,  the  last  spur  of  the  Ilindukush,  or,  as  the  historian 
of  Alexander  terms  them,  the  Indian  Caucasus,  rear  their 
lofty  peaks  of  5000  feet  high.  Out  of  those  hills,— the 
Paropamisus  or  Hindukush, — springs  the  chief  river  of  the 
country,  the  Bactrus  or  Dehas,  which  near  the  city  divides 
into  hundreds  of  canals,  making  the  face  of  the  country 
one  blooming  garden  of  richest  fruits.  To  this  point 
converge  the  caravans,  which  travel  across  the  mountains 
to  the  land  of  marvels,  or  bring  treasures  from  thence. 
Now,  according  to  primeval  tradition,  in  Baktra  was 
situated  the  third  seat  of  the  Aryans  after  their  emigration 
from  their  Northern  home  ;  and  an  intellectual  life  had 
unfolded  itself  there  nnder  an  organized  government. 
Thither,  on  occasion  of  the  peaceful  sacrifice  by  fire,  from 
w^liose  ascending  flame  auguries  were  drawn,  perhaps  also 
with  the  customary  interrogation  of  the  Earth-oracle  by 
means  of  the  sacred  bull,  Zarathustra  had  convened  the 
nobles  of  the  land  that  he  might  perform  a  great  pubhc 
religious  act.  Arrived  there,  at  the  head  of  his  disciples, 
the  seers  and  preachers,  he  summons  the  princes  to  draw 
nigh  and  to  choose  between  faith  and  superstition.     To 

'  See  Kleuker's  Zendavesta  I, 
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judge  from  tliis  hymn,  Zoroaster  is  evidently  Avilling  to 
retain  these  S3'mbols  of  adoration  to  wliich  we  have  re- 
ferred, but  only  as  emblems  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
who  is  the  God  of  the  good  and  truthloving,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  can  be  honoured  alone  by  truthfulness  in  the  holy 
triad  of  thought,  word,  and  deed,  by  purity  of  motive  and 
a  good  and  strictly  veracious  life.  Neither  this  theory, 
nor  this  conciliatory  compromise  in  matters  of  form,  will 
seem  strange  to  us  ;  for  we  find  in  tlie  very  opening  hymn 
of  the  Rig-Veda,  Agni,  or  fire,  termed  "  the  high-priest  of 
the  Gods."  Thus  this  designation  is  an  ancient  Bactrian 
one,  and  it  may  not  unjustly  be  esteemed  the  most 
elevated  and  correct  conception  of  the  visible  creation — 
or  Nature — to  regard  it  as  the  mediatory  high-priest  of 
the  Godhead  considered  as  Spirit ;  or,  in  fact,  that  which  in 
other  languages,  in  expressing  the  sum  of  all  that  is  finite, 
is  denominated  the  Son  of  God ;  one  instance  of  which 
we  have  seen  among  the  Hebrews.  Now  this  Nature 
may  also  speak  to  Man  by  the  mouth  of  those  animals 
which  are  most  faithful  and  serviceable  to  him ;  but  only 
in  order  that  he  may  so  much  the  more  vividly  recognize 
the  Good  to  be  the  True.  Thus  in  respect  to  ceremonial, 
Zoroaster  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  conciliatoiy  middle 
course,  in  consonance  with  popular  custom,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  claimed  for  his  doctrine  unconditional 
acceptance,  coupled  with  the  suppression  of  the  hostile 
guild  of  the  bards  and  sacrificing  priesthood.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  all  simihu'  instances,  a  compromise  of  this 
kind  has  proved  a  perilous,  nay,  in  the  long  run  fatal 
expedient ;  and  in  this  point  lies  the  distinctive  diflerence 
between  Zoroaster  and  Abraham.  It  is  because  Abraliam 
exscinded  nature-worship  altogether  and  strove  to  banish 
it  as  utterly  as  possible  from  his  rigidly  segregated  society, 
that  the  Hebrew  man  of  God  stands  so  far  above  the 
Aryan.  For  his  fjiith  in  the  Spirit  he  has  been  found 
worthy  to  become  the  father  of  the  religion  of  the  Spirit. 
But  this  does  not  leave  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  spiritu- 
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ality  of  Zoroaster's  own  aims.  This  is  attested  by  the 
stern  antagonism  of  his  doctrine  to  Nature-worship  ;  and 
still  more  so  by  his  inculcation  of  veracity  as  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  piety ;  a  doctrine  which  he  has 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  the  noblest  tribes  of  Asia  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  through  the  power  of  which  he 
enabled  his  Iranians  to  become  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  and  glorious  in  renown. 

"  Make  your  choice  !  "  he  exclaims  ;  "  around  man 
there  is  a  battle  waging  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  even  while 
on  earth  he  is  surrounded  by  good  and  evil  spirits.  He 
is  endowed  with  all  manner  of  good  gifts  and  blessings  ; 
and  his  soul  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  the  alone  true 
God.  Nevertheless  in  this  world,  Evil  has  been  an  inde- 
pendent power  from  the  beginning ;  it  must  and  will  be 
ultimately  overcome,  but  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
sincere  breaking  witli  the  Evil  Power, — a  personal  decision 
in  favour  of  the  Good  and  True.  Choose  now  blessing  or 
cursing  !  You  cannot  serve  two  masters  ;  and  you  cannot 
hold  fellowship  mth  lies.  One  side  or  the  other  must 
yield." 

And  now  let  us  hear  the  prophet  himself.  This  is  the 
literal  rendering  of  his  inspired  harangue  ^ : — 

1.  Now  wiU  I  rehearse  unto  you  who  are  here  assembled,  the 
wise  sayings  of  the  All-wise,  the  praises  of  the  living  God, 
hymns  unto  the  good  Spirit,  high  truth  which  I  read  in  these 
sacred  flames  as  they  ascend  on  high. 

2.  Listen,  therefore,  to  the  voice  of  the  Earth-soul  (i.e.  to 
plough  and  cultivate  the  earth)  ;  gaze  on  the  glow  of  Fire  with 

^  In  translating  the  metrical  German  version  given  by  Baron  Bunsen  of 
this  and  the  following  hyimis  from  the  Zendavesta,  I  have  consulted,  and  in 
some  cases  followed,  the  English  translation  of  them  given  by  Martin  Haug, 
Dr.  Ph.,  &c.,  in  his  "Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Re- 
ligion of  the  Parsees,"  Bombay,  1862  ;  but  I  have  ventured  to  modify  the 
expression  of  Ur.  Haug's  renderings  in  order  to  bring  them  closer  to  Bunseu's 
rendering.  The  hymn  cited  above  is  to  be  found  in  Haug's  Essays,  pp. 
141-144.— Tk. 
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pious  mind  I  Let  each  one,  whether  man  or  woman,  each  for 
himself  choose  this  day  his  creed  (between  the  Deva  and  the 
Ahura  religion).  Up,  awake  ye  ancient  heroes!  Draw  nigh 
and  plead  for  us !  {i.e.  to  approve  of  my  lore,  to  he  delivered  to 
you  at  this  moment). 

(The  prophet  now  begins  to  deliver  the  words,  revealed 
to  him  through  the  sacred  flames  :) — 

3.  In  the  beginning  there  was  a  pair  of  twins,  two  Spirits, 
each  having  his  own  distinct  essence.  These,  the  Good  and  the 
Base,  rule  over  us  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Between  these 
two  ye  must,  perforce,  make  your  choice.  Be  good  then,  not 
base  ! 

4.  By  these  two  Spirits  encountering  each  other  are  all  things 
brought  about  (the  material  things) ;  being  and  non-being,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  are  created  by  the  operation  of  this  pair. 
For  liars  (the  worshippers  of  the  devas,  i.e.  gods)  existence  will 
become  an  evil,  whilst  to  the  truthful  it  will  be  salvation. 

5.  Choose  !  an  evil  lot  does  he  draw  who  chooses  the  wicked 
liar!  But  he  who  chooses  Ahura-mazda,  the  All-holy  and  All- 
true,  honours  Him  in  faith  by  truthful  word  and  hoi}'  deed. 

6.  You  cannot  serve  both  {i.e.  you  cannot  be  worshippers  of 
the  one  true  Grod,  and  of  many  gods  at  the  same  time).  Behind 
the  doubter  lurks  a  foe  !  "  Choose  the  Evil,"  whispers  he  ;  and 
hosts  of  evil  flock  around,  to  war  against  the  holy  life  enjoined 
you  by  the  seer. 

7.  But  to  the  succour  of  this  life  comes  Armaiti,  mother  of 
the  corporeal  world,  with  Power  and  with  Truth  and  with 
Piety  of  heart.  But  the  Spirit,  the  firstling  of  creation,  dwells 
with  thee,  0  Mazda,  with  th3'self ! 

8.  0  Mazda  !  when  on  earth  our  Spirit  is  hardly  pressed  in 
the  fight,  come  thou  to  our  aid !  Tlie  pious  hearts  dost  thou 
give  to  inherit  the  earth  ;  and  dost  punish  those  who  are  void 
of  truth  and  false  to  their  promise. 

9.  Thus  let  us  all  in  our  part  faithfully  labour  to  maintain 
Buch  a  life.  P\)r  the  wise  are  the  true  promoters  of  life;  nay, 
verily,  they  are  the  livinr/  among  you !  Seek  to  understand 
this  where  alone  true  wisdom  is  to  be  found. 

10.  Wisdi)m  is  the  shelter  from  lies,  the  annihilation  of  the 
Destroyer  (the  evil  spirit).  All  perfect  things  are  garnered 
up  in  the  fair  mansions  of  the  pious  mind  (^'ohu-man6),  in  the 
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heart  of  the  Wise  (Mazda),  and  the  True  (Asha),  whom  Fame 
honours  as  the  Good. 

11.  Therefore  perform  ye  the  commandments  which,  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  Mazda  himself,  have  been  given  to  mankind 
for  the  ruin  and  perdition  of  all  liars,  and  the  refuge  and  safety 
of  him  who  believes  in  the  truth  ;  in  them  is  the  fountain 
of  happiness. 

The  history  of  this  hymn  and  the  act  which  it  proclaims 
is  easy  to  explain,  and  is  independent  of  difficulties  of  de- 
tail of  various  readings,  or  of  the  few  emendations  of  the 
text  found  necessary  by  Dr.  Haug.  But  its  animating 
thought  requires  some  elucidation.  We  are  in  presence  of 
an  Aryan  intellect  which  is  unable  to  separate  the  Good 
from  the  True  ;  of  an  intellect,  capable,  as  is  proved  by 
the  whole  tendency  and  working  out  of  the  Zoroastrian 
doctrine,  of  discovering  new  forms  for  speculative  thoughts 
which  are  its  own  native  product.  The  general  result 
seems  to  be  that  in  this  case,  too,  the  purely  reasonable  is 
also  most  probably  the  oldest  portion  of  the  system ;  while 
the  mythological  and  mystical  accessories  are  due  to  its 
corruption  ;  or  to  the  misconceptions  of  the  prophet's  dis- 
ciples or  of  the  populace.  But  this  purely  reasonable 
part  certainly  lies  far  be3''ond  the  grasp  of  the  philosophy 
of  our  old  rationalistic  schools. 

The  exposition  of  Zoroaster's  doctrine  begins  in  the 
third  strophe  of  this  hymn.  Evil  is.  a  primordial  power 
in  the  existing  world.  It  is  true  that  it  is  only  the  human 
world  which  is  here  in  question,  still  the  expression  is  of 
universal  character,  and  the  recognition  of  a  Principle  of 
imperfection,  repression,  corruption  in  nature  pervades  all 
the  oldest  Zoroastrian  utterances.  But  Ahriman  is  not 
mentioned  by  name,  and  is  not  conceived  as  a  personal 
being;  in  other  words,  is  not  seated  in  eternity.  He  is  Non- 
being,  the  necessary  alternative  of  Finite  Being,  therefore 
destined  to  succumb  before  the  progressive  energy  of 
Being ;  a  theory  which  is,  too,  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  Semitic  view.    How 
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decisively  it  is  that  eiuiiKMated  by  Clirist  in  his  own  person, 
is  proved  more  especially  by  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

The  two  first  lines  of  the  following  fourth  strophe  run 
hterally  as  follows  : — ••  These  two  spirits  meet  together 
(co-operate)  and  create  the  First — Being  and  Xon-being — 
and  also  the  Last."  In  justilication  of  our  reading  we 
submit  the  following  considerations.  The  "First  and  Last" 
is  the  term  constantly  used  to  denote  the  antithesis  be-, 
tween  the  earthly,  or  physical,  natural  life,  and  the 
spiritual  existence,  the  life  with  God  ;  this  thought  will 
present  itself  to  us  clearly  enough  in  the  sequel.  Thus  we 
have  two  antitheses  :  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  that  of 
Beinc!;  and  Non-beinfr;  and  this  oucfht  to  make  our  transla- 
tion  clear.  "Being  and  Non-being"  might, indeed, probably 
find  its  proper  explanation  in  the  antithesis  of  Good  and 
Evil,  after  what  we  have  said  of  the  antithesis  to  the  Good 
Spirit.  E\-il  is  the  negative  principle,  therefore  non-being  ; 
tliat  which  is,  in  order  7iot  to  be ;  in  order,  that  is  to  say, 
to  form  the  stepping-stone  to  the  Permanent.  Hence,  in 
Zoroaster's  eye,  it  is  also  the  Evanescent ;  and  even  in  this 
world  is  destined  gradually  to  melt  away  before  the  Good 
and  Beneficent  Principle.  But  here  we  must  not  forget 
that  no  full-blooded,  genuine  Aryan  can  bring  himself  to 
look  at  ethics  apart  from  metaphysics.  The  Good  and  the 
True,  Conscience  and  Reason,  are  to  him  one  ;  and  Peason 
finds  the  Good  when  she  is  seeking  the  True. 

The  seventh  strophe  is  the  one  which  is  richest  in 
meaning,  and  altogether  the  most  important  for  the  whole 
history  of  this  doctrine,  nay,  of  rehgious  consciousness  in 
general.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  reputed  doc- 
trine of  Zoroaster;  that  is  to  say,  the  religion  of  the  later 
degenerate  Magism ;  the  Parsee  conception  of  the  seven 
Amshaspands  or  " Immortal  Ilohj  Ones"  The  mj-stical 
munber  of  seven  is  brought  out  (^nly  by  representing 
Ahura-mazda — "  the  living  Giver  of  Wisdom,"  the  eternal, 
truly  living  God,  the  origin  and  fount  of  all  life  and  true 
being, — as  oneof  several  beings,  in  conjunction  with  whom, 
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though  occupying  the  highest  rank,  he  constitutes  one 
Whole.  Such  a  conception  is  as  foreign  to  Zoroaster  as  it 
is  senseless.  It  is  to  place  personahty — conscious  existence 
— what  we  may  call  the  noun-substantive  of  speculative 
language, — on  a  level  with  the  qualities  of  the  finite  phe- 
nomena, the  adjectives  of  speculation.  Of  the  former 
we  can  predicate  no  particular  without  destroying  its  idea ; 
for  its  very  essence  consists  in  union ;  it  is  the  converse 
of  all  qualities  regarded  as  specialities.  But  with  such  a 
life  as  Zarathustra  invites  us  to  lead,  are  associated  four 
Helpers,  or  good  Geniuses  to  sustain  and  cherish  our 
faith  during  this  first  stage  of  existence,  namely:  Obe- 
dience, Power,  Truth,  Good  Intention. 

First  comes  Armaiti,  a  term  also  known  to  the  Vedas, 
and  therefore  older  than  Zoroaster ;  it  is  the  Espendarmad 
of  the  Parsees,  from  which  at  last  has  come  Sapandomad. 
In  the  later  phase  of  belief,  she  is  called  mythologically 
(as  it  were  the  genitive  form  of  thought)  a  child,  the 
daughter  of  Ahura-mazda.  The  meaning  of  this  w^ord  is 
submission,  resignation,  obedience ;  therefore  the  renun- 
ciation of  Man's  stubborn  self-seeking,  of  the  selfish  nature 
and  will ;  that  smTcnder  to  the  divine  will,  in  virtue  of 
which  we  no  longer  wish  for  that  Avhich  is  pleasant  or 
profitable  to  ourselves  in  our  isolated  capacity,  but  desire 
the  victory  of  God  over  evil.  Such  a  joyful,  thankful 
surrender  to  the  divine  will  is  in  the  view  of  all  men  who 
have  a  native,  independent  intuition  of  God,  the  primary 
condition  of  a  godly,  free,  truly  good  hfe  on  the  part  of 
the  individual.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  later 
times  this  should  give  birth  to  the  idea  of  subjection;  i.  e. 
the  subjection  of  believers  to  the  priesthood,  for  this  is 
in  accordance  with  the  constant  law  of  the  process  of 
decadence.  Since  that  idea  of  self -surrender  in  its  phy- 
sical aspect  is  used  to  explain  the  outward  creation,  it 
is  no  w^onder  that  Armaiti  came  to  be  conceived  as 
something  material.  One  further  step  downwards  leads 
on  from  this  to  the  conception  of  Armaiti  as  the  Earth, 
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and  that  is  the  first  beghming  of  the  senseless  conception 
of  the  Amshas])ands  as  the  elements,  an  absurdity  only 
to  be  surpassed  by  that  held  by  all  the  Parsees  and  some 
moderns,  namely,  the  conception  of  them  as  personifying 
the  seven  days  of  the  week,  or  the  seven  days  of  creation  ! 
There  is,  however,  no  physical  speculation  or  cosmogonic 
tradition  underlying  this  word.  We  have  no  need  to  re- 
member the  cosmogonic  planetary  conception  of  the 
Kabiri  ("  the  Strong  ones  ") ;  for,  in  the  first  })lacc,  ^ve 
have  not  to  do  here  with  the  number  seven  but  with  six, 
and  even  seven  would  not  suffice  without  the  sjmthesis 
of  those  cosmoQ-onic  forces  under  the  idea  of  the  creative 
mind, — God  the  Creator, — who  is  therefore  called  "  The 
Eighth."  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  such  an  idea  in  the 
deposit  of  the  ancient  Aryan  physiolatry  in  the  Indus- 
land.  The  supposition  of  an  allusion  to  the  seven  days 
of  creation  is  obviously  equally  foreign  and  remote.  This 
unfortunate  suggestion,  hke  the  myth  invented  by  Ger- 
man scholars  of  the  "  purely  Persian  origin "  of  the 
Hebrew  traditions,  belongs  to  the  infancy  and  nonage  of 
research  into  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  a  misleading  hypo- 
thesis to  which  even  Lessing  has  listened  in  an  ephemeral 
essay  which  Herder  ventured  to  bring  forward,  but 
which  ought  not  in  decency  to  be  mentioned  at  this  time 
of  day  by  any  scientific  man,  therefore  not  by  thinking 
inquirers  or  inquiring  thinkers. 

The  correctness  of  our  view,  based  as  it  is  upon  phi- 
lology and  histor}^  will  be  amply  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  :  Armaiti  evidently  takes  precedence 
of  the  Triad  in  whose  company  she  appears,  as  the  pa- 
troness of  a  truthfid,  pious,  and  wholesome  hinnan  life. 
Now  these  three  answer  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
Amshaspands,  in  that  series  of  seven,  at  the  head  of  which 
Ahura-mazda  is  placed.  The  names  are  the  snme,  only 
chanfTcd  into  the  modern  form  of  the  lanc^uai^e.  But  what 
do  they  signify  in  the  original  representation  ? 

The  first  of  the  three  companions  of  Armaiti   is  called 
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KshathRxV-Vairya  ;  pre-eminent  Power ;  from  wliicli  the 
Persians  have  derived  their  well-known  Shah-river. 

The  second  is  called  Asha,  or  Truth,  a  title  which 
explains  itself.     This  is  the  Ardi-beiiesht  of  the  Parsees. 

The  third  is  called  Vohu-mano,  out  of  which  has  grown 
the  later  term  Bahman  :  this  word  signifies  the  good, 
pious  mind,  or  piety. 

He  therefore  who,  sacrificing  his  own  selfish  interests, 
devotes  himself  to  the  divine  will,  to  goodness,  shall  re- 
ceive earthly  power,  strength,  possessions.  This  earth, 
with  her  gifts,  is  the  heritage  of  the  good,  or  is  des- 
tined to  become  so.  This  view  pervades  all  the  sayings 
of  Zoroaster,  as  it  does  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  finds  its  simplest  and  noblest  form  of  expression 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Thus  the  association  of 
Armaiti  with  these  three,  imports  that  a  willing  surrender 
to  God  is  followed  by  earthly  well-being,  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  a  good  pious  mind. 

Armaiti  and  her  three  attendants  have  a  double  anti- 
thesis. First  to  Ahura-mazda.  In  this  seventh  verse, 
Armaiti  appears  as  a  mediator  concerned  with  our  earthly 
life ;  but  in  the  next  strophe,  Ahura-mazda  steps  forth 
himself  as  the  saviour  and  helper,  the  redeemer  of  the 
spirit.  The  spirit  of  man  in  its  inmost  essence  stands  in 
relation  with  the  Deity ;  this  relation  is  not  founded  on 
any  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  but  on 
unity  of  essence.  The  second  contrast  is  this.  Those 
cifts  are  the  highest,  i.  e.  as  recrards  this  life  ;  but  two 
Others  (it  is  said  in  other  passages  of  the  ancient  Hymn) 
appertain  to  them  —  perfection  and  immortality ;  or 
Haurvatat,  wholeness,  completeness,  out  of  which  has 
sprung  the  sixth  Amshaspand  of  the  Parsees,  Kfiordad^ 
and  Ameretat,  immortality,  the  seventh  Amshaspand  of 
the  Parsees,  Amerdad. 

We  comprehend  perfectly  that  of  these  two  there  could 
be  no  question  in  the  present  passage.     But  we  see  also 
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tliat  tlic  whole  doctrine  of  tlie  Amsliaspands  among  tlie 
Parsees  rests  upon  a  misconception.  The  Zoroastrian 
scheme  is  an  equally  profound  and  distinct  ethical  thought, 
an  automatic  act ;  one  element  of  the  prodigious  import- 
ance of  Zoroaster  in  the  development  of  the  ^Viyan  mind 
and  of  humanity  at  large. 

When  the  Parsees  ground  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster 
concerning  the  resurrection,  upon  the  ninth  verse  of  this 
hymn  and  the  various  commentaries  thereon,  this  is  only 
the  natural  result  of  a  debased  and  carnalized  religious 
consciousness.  In  this  hymn  there  is  not  the  remotest 
reference  to  that ;  but  no  doubt  here,  as  in  other  passages 
also,  there  is  implied  the  doctrine  of  the  originality  and 
imperishableness  of  the  human  mind,  i.  e.  of  the  mind  of 
the  good  man,  who  by  a  truthful  life  and  foithful  service 
has  manifested  the  Eternal  Spirit  of  goodness,  and  attested 
his  faith  by  the  furthering  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
the  Zoroastrian  development  of  the  relation  between  the 
natural  and  the  spiritual,  we  encounter  a  contradiction, 
which  is,  however,  one  only  in  appearance.  The  Spirit  is 
called  the  first-born  of  life,  of  the  creation,  and  this  title 
is  also  given  to  him  in  another  ancient  psalm  that  we 
shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  consider.  The  life  of  the 
Spirit,  i.  e.  its  heavenly,  divine  hfe,  is  termed  not  only 
here,  but  throughout  these  writings,  the  last  or  final  life. 
In  point  of  fact,  in  the  sequence  of  phenomena,  the  earthly 
life  of  struggle  comes  the  first,  the  untroubled  life  in  God 
comes  last ;  but  in  the  mental  conception,  the  ideal  crea- 
tion, that  of  the  soul,  precedes  the  corporeal,  because  the 
visible  creation,  being  already  the  expression  of  a  thought, 
presupposes  the  existence  of  that  thought.  From  any 
closer  philosophical  definition  of  this  theory  as  it  existed 
in  the  mind  of  Zoroaster,  we  shall  do  wisest  to  refrain. 
We  are,  at  all  events,  not  yet  in  a  position  to  attempt  this 
task  with  any  certainty  or  clear  insight.  Of  dreams  ou 
this  subject  there  are  already  enough  ;  our  knowledge 
chiefly  consists  in  knowing  that  tliey  are  dreams. 
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But  however  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  attributing 
sayings  or  doctrines  to  Zarathustra  which  may  merely 
proceed  from  his  school,  yet  we  may  pretty  safely  regard 
and  avail  ourselves  of  the  simple  leading  ideas  of  the  re- 
maining Gathas,  wliich  embody  the  same  religious  con- 
sciousness as  that  of  our  historical,  documentary  hymn  of 
Zoroaster,  as  genuine  commentaries  upon  this  latter.  And 
this  will  conduct  us  to  the  discovery  that  this  hymn  is  cer- 
tainly so  far  unique  in  the  whole  collection  that  it  heralds 
and  is  itself  the  representative  of  a  great  public  transaction 
in  the  life  of  the  nation ;  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
unique  or  isolated  phenomenon  as  regards  its  spiritual 
contents.  The  remaining  Gathas,  whether  they  proceed 
from  Zoroaster  himself,  or  only  bear  the  mint-mark  of  his 
mind,  all  exhibit  similar  characteristics.  We  do  not  from 
them  discover  Zoroaster  to  be  a  man  exercisino;  maixical 
powers,  nor  a  being  exalting  himself  above  humanity. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  seer  who  announces  the  divine 
will,  as  unmistakably  authenticated  by  the  voice  within 
him,  after  long  meditation,  during  the  course  of  an  earnest 
and  active  life.  In  illustration,  we  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  fragment  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hang's 
communications  : — 

2.  I  would  fain  inquire  of  thee,  0  thou  living  Grod ;  open 
unto  me  the  truth  !  How  arose  the  best  present  life  (this 
world)  ?  By  what  means  are  the  present  things  (the  world)  to 
be  supported  ?  Thou  Spirit,  all-holy  (Vohu  mano),  0  Mazda, 
art  the  sanctuary  of  all  truth  ! 

3.  What  I  would  fiiin  ask  Thee,  tell  me  it  right,  thou  living 
God !  Who  was  in  the  beo-inniug  the  father  and  creator  of 
truth  ?  Who  traced  their  courses  for  the  sun  and  stars  ?  Who 
causes  the  moon  to  wax  and  wane  ?  This,  0  Mazda,  would  I 
fain  know. 

4.  What  I  would  ask  Thee,  tell  me  it  right,  0  thou  living 
Grod  !  Who  holds  up  the  earth  and  the  clouds  above  it  ?  Who 
made  the  waters  and  the  trees  of  the  field  ?  Who  gave  to  the 
winds  and  storms  their  wings  that  they  so  quickly  run  ?  Who 
governs  all  things  in  his  goodness  ? 

5.  \\Tiat  I  would  ask  Thee,  tell  it  me  right,  0  thou  living 
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God !  \Mio  made  the  gentle  light  and  warmth,  who  made 
waking  and  sleeping  ?  "SVho  hath  made  day  and  night  to  re- 
mind the  wise  man  continually  of  his  duties  ?  ' 

Here  we  have  the  same  theory  of  the  world.  The 
questionings  of  the  mind  respecting  its  own  origin  spring 
from  faith,  not  from  doubt.  The  good  Spirit  is  the 
Creator  of  the  world ;  He  preserves  it  also  and  rules  in 
the  All  as  a  gracious,  beneficent  Spirit.  Darkness  pro- 
claims him  as  well  as  the  gentle  luminaries  which  gladden 
our  hearts  by  day  and  night :  frost  and  heat  are  alike 
salutary  to  man.  All  this  the  good  man  believes  because 
he  receives  these  blessings  directly  from  the  all-disposing 
Spirit  of  Good  Himself.  The  world  is  God's  ;  God  is  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  good  man  to  manifest 
Him  there. 

Thus  from  very  early  times,  in  the  Arj-an  portion  of 
our  race,  Mind  was  consciously  recognized  as  the  divine 
element,  to  which  alone  adoration  is  due.  But  this 
Mind  is  no  less  essentially  adored  as  the  Good,  than  He 
is  in  the  conception  of  those  Bactrians,  the  True.  Only 
in  virtue  of  this  union  is  he  recognized  as  the  Wise, 
wdio  is  the  giver  of  all  wisdom.  JS^ow,  in  so  far  as  the 
adoration  of  the  Nature-gods  is  at  war  with  this  inward 
demand  of  human  nature,  must  the  ancient  gods,  the 
Devas,  be  regarded  as  daemons  or  hostile  powers,  and  as 
such  be  withstood.  Nature  is  the  high-priestess  of  God, 
but  she  is  not  herself  God  ;  her  symbols  may  rightly  be 
reverenced,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  mind  understands 
them  spiritually,  and  gives  them  a  moral  significance  and 
application.  They  are  nothing  apart  from  the  Si)irit ;  He 
is  the  Lord  and  Judge,  and  annihilates  them  at  His  will. 

Good  is  destined  to  prevail  on  this  earth  ;  it  will 
fmally  triumph  through  strenuous  conllict.  Veracity  in 
intercourse  with  other  men,  and  inward  truth  and 
conscientiousness,  is  the  touchstone  of  all  piety.     Thus 

'  See  Ilaug'a  "  Escays  on  the  Sacred  Languafro,  Writings,  and  Religion 
of  the  Parsees."     Bombay,  la62.     Jasua  xliv.     (jathu  II. 
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here  already  we  have  tlie  worth  of  all  religious  ciiltus 
measured  by  the  inward  disposition  of  the  worshipper ; 
and  the  evidence  of  such  a  disposition  does  not  lie  in  any 
outward  practices  whatsoever,  but  in  a  holy  life,  spent  in 
the  active  promotion  of  good.  Eites  are  the  vows  of  the 
congregation. 

This  speaks  straight  to  the  soul  of  every  undegenerate 
Aryan  !  And  Zoroaster's  conception  of  life  and  history 
is  not  merely  practical  but  ethical  ;  it  rests  on  an  elabo- 
rate metaphysical  theory  and  train  of  thought.  The 
Lord  of  Spirits  speaks  to  man  in  unmistakable  language, 
but  only  to  the  good  man.  He  is  the  wise  man. 
Wisdom,  insight,  is  the  highest  thing ;  but  only  that 
wisdom  which  loves  and  seeks  goodness  above  all  things. 

Moreover,  this  combination  of  moral  energy  and  intel- 
lectual sagacity,  this  irresistible  strength  of  that  which 
is  the  ground  of  all  rehgion — a  living  fidth  in  a  moral 
order  of  the  world — can  alone  explain  the  influence 
which  Zoroaster  has  now  exercised  for  5000  years  on 
the  populations  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  by  which  he  consti- 
tutes an  era  in  universal  history.  In  the  most  sacred 
prayer  of  the  Parsees,  which  assuredly  dates  from  primeval 
times,  and  is  known  under  the  Persian  title  Ilonover, 
or  the  three  times  seven  holy  words,  divided  into  three 
lines  of  equal  length,  Ahura-mazda  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  his  prophet,  that  the  latter  is  called,  first  the 
Wise  (Mazda),  then  the  living  (Ahura) ;  of  Avhich  two 
words,  the  divine  name  Ahura-mazda  (Ormuzd)  is  com- 
posed. The  words  of  this  hymn,  now  only  understood 
as  a  maiiical  formula,  are  as  follows  : — 

He  protects  the  twofold  life  who  is   of  truth  the  source  and 

lord, 
Gives  to  the  Wise  the  deeds  of  life,  and  to  the  faithful  of  heart 

gives  he  power, 
For  the  destruction  of  the  children  of  life  he  created  the  lying 

brood. ^ 

'  See  Jasna,  xxvii.  13. 
VOL.  L  U 
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From  Bactria  this  doctrine  spread  into  ]\Iedia.  This 
fact  is  undisputed  ;  for  the  Medians  possessed  a  Bactrian 
language  and  a  Zoroastrian  faitli.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  bring  another  fact  into  connection  with  this.  We 
now  know,  upon  tlie  authority  of  concurrent  records 
and  testimonies,^  that  a  king  of  Media,  who  bore  the  name 
of  the  sacred  seer  and  bard,  conquered  in  the  year  2234 
B.C.,  the  Semitic  metropohs  of  Babylon,  where  the  true 
Magism,  or  doctrine  of  the  Magavas  (i.  e.  "  of  the  mighty 
or  capable  ones  "),  taught  by  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  was 
soon  mingled  with  Chaldean  philosophy.  The  Persians 
next  appear  on  the  stage,  and  rise  to  greatness  through 
the  doctrine  that  veracity  is  the  mark  of  piety ;  for  this 
belief  and  this  virtue  they  are  unanimously  extolled  by 
antiquity.  It  redounded  so  much  the  more  to  their  glory, 
since  already  half  a  centurj^  after  the  founding  of  the  Em- 
pire, we  find  tlie  complete  Oriental  system  of  government 
by  palace  intrigues,  with  all  the  physical  enervation  and 
moral  debasement  of  the  reigning  family,  which  in  Eastern 
countries  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  such  a  govern- 
ment  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations. 

This  circumstance,  moreover,  explains  the  degeneration 
of  tlie  Zoroastrian  religion,  and  the  obscuration  in  tlie 
minds  of  its  adherents,  of  the  faith  in  a  moral  order  of 
tlie  world.  Under  such  a  despotism  as  that  which,  after 
a  brief  interval  of  freedom,  Deioces  had  established  in 
Media,  and  of  which  Xerxes,  in  Persia,  furnished  an 
example  in  its  whole  systematic  atrocity,  how  is  it 
possible  for  a  nation  really  to  believe  that  the  Good,  the 
Wise,  the  True,  does  ultimately  triumph  u])on  earth  .^ 
Step  by  step  with  this  progressive  overclouding  of  the 
mind,  we  see  even  so  early  as  the  times  of  Artaxerxes, 
rites  introduced  into  Persia,  which  stand  in  the  most 
glaring  contradiction  to  the  ethico-spiritual  nature  of 
Zoroaster's  religion. 

'  See  Egypt's  Plnce  in    Universal    History,  vn].  ill.   p.    139,  etc.,   Cf. 
Aol.  iv.  p.  403. 
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On  the  other  hand,  hoAVtver,  we  must  not  leave  un- 
noticed the  weak  points  and  dark  side  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism.  One  wlio  pLaces  Spirit  and  Nature — tlie  worship 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  service  of  Nature — in  an  antagonism 
as  direct  as  that  between  truth  and  lies,  ou<>-ht  not  to 
leave  any  relics  standing  of  nature-symbohsm  or  magical 
mysticism.  It  is  true  that  to  take  such  a  course  needs 
great  courage ;  the  courage  of  Christian  faith,  which 
tolerates  no  rival  by  its  side,  in  the  strength  of  which  the 
first  confessors  broke  the  Eoman  yoke,  and  whicli  has 
been  displayed  in  our  own  days  by  the  Christian  Chinese 
in  their  uncompromising  repudiation  of  offerings  to  the 
dead  as  an  adoration  of  the  Finite,  and  therefore  an  act 
of  idolatry.  But  Abraham  in  his  early  times  possessed 
this  courage  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he,  and  not  his 
contemporary,  the  Aryan  prophet,  became  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful.  Hence  it  is  that  all  nations  are  blessed  in 
him,  and  knowingly  or  unknowingly  praise  God  in  his 
name,  wliile  Zoroaster's  religion  has  degenerated  into 
fire-worship  and  magical  formulas.  The  worship  of 
Mithra^  is  incompatible  with  the  adoration  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Spirits ;  the  symbolical  earth-bull  sacred  to  the  sun, 
and  Zoroaster's  "  Soul  of  the  earth,"  have  no  rightful 
place  in  the  realm  of  Spirits  and  Sages  which  war  upon 
Ahriman,  the  Prince  of  lies.  But  that  was  a  concession 
to  the  superstition  of  the  populace.  In  like  manner, 
Agni,  the  Fire-god,  remains  on  the  domestic  hearth,  and 
receives  in  his  character  of  high-priest,  hymns  of  praise, 
which  he  bears  aloft  to  the  powers  of  nature,  the  self- 
created  gods  of  the  ^thcr.  Magic,  that  is  to  sa}^  all 
abuse  of  nature  and  lier  ]:)henomena  to  the  determination 
of  moral  acts,  far  from  being  sternly  excluded,  soon 
springs  up  once  more  in  ranker  hixuriance  than  ever. 

But  we  know  not  what  was  the  extent  of  Zoroaster's 
personal  responsibility  for  tliis  outgrowth.  With  his  out- 
ward   personal    history   and    fortunes,  Ave    are    as    little 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  E. 
u  2 
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acquainted  as  with  tlio  inward  conflicts  which  lie  had  to 
sustain.  So  nuicli  only  we  see,  that  towards  the  year  3000 
B.C.  or  soon  after,  tlie  community  of  the  originally  perse- 
cuted proi)het  had  already  extended  itself  in  great  power 
towards  tlie  w^est,  and  founded  an  empire  first  in  Media, 
then  in  tlie  iwenty-third  century  B.C.,  in  Babylon.  It  is 
in  this  period,  therefore,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  wor- 
shi])])ers  of  the  ancient  Nature-gods,  and  their  emigration 
to  the  lands  of  the  Indus,  must  be  placed.  There,  ac- 
cordhig  to  our  tlieory,  they  found  the  Aryans  already 
in  possession  of  the  country  ;  for,  accorchng  to  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Vendidad,'  tlie  earliest  body  of  emigrants 
had  left  Bactria  with  the  blessing  of  Ormuzd,  and  the 
Zoroastrian  Church  has  placed  the  record  of  this  occur- 
rence at  the  head  of  its  sacred  books.  Tlie  discoveiy  of 
traces  of  acquaintanceship  with  the  ])ersonal  fortunes  of 
Zoroaster,  wliich  our  learned  young  Iriend  Dr.  llaug  has 
found  in  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  seems  to 
lend  a  most  satisfactory  confirmation  to  this  theoiT-  We 
esteem  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  announce  _that 
the  important  researches  and  discoveries  of  this  distin- 
guished scholar  will  come  before  the  public  simulta- 
neously with  our  own  work,  forming  part  of  the  series 
of  original  documents  now  in  course  of  })ublication  by 
the  meritorious  founders  and  presidents  of  the  "  Deutsche 
MorgenUindische  Gesellschaft.'"'  An  undertaking  equally 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  that  society  and  of  Germany, 
and  the  great  advancement  of  science. 

As  regards  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  had  they  really 
imbibed  with  their  whole  hearts  the  leading  ideas  of  their 
master's  teaching,  they  could  not  but  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  work  of  rooting  out  of  the  family  and  the 
community  the  falsehoods  still  k'l't  in  existence,  by  means 
of  faithlid  instruction  and  rebuke.  Had  they  done  so, 
the  testimony  borne  by  tlu'ir  life  and  death  would  have 

•  Containing  an  enumeration  of  .sixteen  Aryan  countrie.s  over  which  tlie 
Zoroastrian  reli^on  successively  spread. — Tr. 
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rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  withstand  at  once  the 
estabhshment  of  despotism  and  the  revival  of  superstition, 
which  soon  sent  forth  a  fresh  crop  ;  those  two  great  false- 
hoods of  the  world,  which  are  the  curse  of  mankind,  and 
have  desolated  Asia  for  thousands  of  years. 

But  the  person  of  Zoroaster  stands  high  above  his 
abortive  scheme  of  a  religion,  and  now  for  the  first  time, 
thanks  to  Hang's  investigations,  it  rises  in  clear  view  out 
of  the  ruins  of  nearly  5000  years.  Let  these  lines,  taken 
from  Jasna,  xxxi.  7-9,  stand  for  its  witness  and  monu- 
ment : — 

He,  who  before  all  time,  by  His  own  light 
Kindled  to  life  the  myriad  lights  of  heaven, 
By  Plis  own  wisdom  has  brought  forth  the  Truth, 
Which  is  the  source  of  all  g-ood  thoughts  and  aims. 
Prosper  thy  Truth,  0  Spirit  only  Wise, 
Thou  who  abidest  changeless  without  end  I 
Thee,  0  wise  Mazda,  Fount  of  all  existence, 
Lord  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  my  soul  adores ; 
Since  I  discerned  Thee  with  my  spirit's  eye, 
Knew  Thee  to  be  the  parent  of  good  thoughts, 
The  Essence  of  the  Truth,  the  Cause  of  life, 
That  lives  and  works  in  all  that  moves  and  is. 
The  sacred  Earth'  rests  evermore  in  Thee, 
Who  in  Thy  wisdom  hast  her  frame  contrived; 
And  travelling  on  the  paths  ordained  by  Thee 
From  dawn  of  time  till  latest  age,  she  brings 
Eich  gifts  and  joys  to  him  who  tends  her  well, 
But  leaves  unblest  who  scorns  to  till  her  soil. 2 

And  this  work  she  has  been  carrying  on  now  for  the 
space  of  millenniums,  dispensing  blessings,  and  bringing 
civilization  in  her  train,  and  still  will  do  so,  forasmuch  as 
she  is  the  handmaid  of  that  great  moral  scheme  of  the 
vmiverse  which  Zoroaster  himself  discovered. 

'  Or  Armuiti,  the  genius  of  the  earth. 

2  The  English  translation  has  been  made  from  Bunsen's  German  version 
of  Hang's  literal  rendering. — Tr. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    RELIGIOUS    COXSCIOUSXESS    OF    THE    ARYANS   IX    THE 
COUNTRIES   OF    THE    INDUS    AND    GANGES. 

I. 

The  Religious  Consciousness  displayed  in  the  Vedas. 

In  the  most  ancient  historical  record  of  the  Zoroastrian 
Bactrians,  the  first  Fargard  or  section  of  the  Vendidad, 
the  earhest  settlement  of  the  Aryans  in  the  conquered 
country  of  the  seven  Hindus  (or  the  land  of  the  five  or 
the  seven  rivers,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Hesidrus),  is 
represented  as  an  enterprise  conducted  under  the  guidance 
of  Ahura-mazda,  This  realm  Avas  tlie  last  of  the  fourteen 
regions  which  he  successively  bestowed  on  tlie  Arj-ans/ 
and  on  each  of  which  he  pronounced  a  blessing.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  such  a  mode  of  conception  and 
statement  excludes  the  hypothesis  that  the  first  emigration 
of  the  Aryans  to  India  took  place  in  consequence  of  a 
religious  revolution  and  schism  wrought  by  Zarathustra. 
For  if  the  emiojrants  had  been  Zoroaster's  enemies,  the 
sacred  records  of  liis  Bactrian  followers  would  not  have 
represented  that  migration  as  a  pilgrimage  hallowed  by 
God's  blessing ;  whereas  this  is  not  only  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  successive  settlements  of  the  Aryans  in 
general,  but  on  this  particular  occasion  there  is  no  fault 
whatever,  as  in  other  cases,  found  either  witli  the  country 
or  with  the  conquerors  and  their  descendants,  nor  any 
rebuke  pronounced  on  apostasy  or  heresy.  Still  less  pos- 
sible, however,  is  it  that  the  emigrants  were  themselves 

'  See  "  Egypt's  Tlace  in  Universal  Ilistorv,''  vol.  iii.   cf.  p.  407  vrith 
462. 
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Zoroastrians,  for  notliing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
gods  adored  in  tlie  land  of  the  Indns  are  precisely  those 
Devas  upon  whom  Zoroaster  made  war.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  in  this  document  this  word  is  only  used  in  its 
original  good  sense,  while  Zoroaster  always  uses  it  to 
denote  the  demons.  In  the  same  way,  all  the  other  terms 
to  which  he  affixes  a  stigma  are  here  held  in  their  ancient 
honour;  the  demonic  Gandharvas  are  still  good  genii, 
the  Kavis  whom  he  brands  as  liars,  are  honoured  min- 
strels ;  intoxication  witli  the  Soma-juice  on  occasion  of 
the  sacrifices,  is  a  sacred  rite,  well  pleasing  to  the  gods. 
Thus  the  third  course  alone  remains  open  to  us,  namely, 
to  suppose  that  that  emigration  took  place  in  an  epoch 
anterior  to  Zoroaster.  Indeed,  in  all  probability  it  oc- 
curred several  centuries  before  his  date  ;  for  Zoroaster  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  relinquish  his  riglit  of  property 
in  the  primeval  epoch  of  the  Bactrians  ;  nay,  we  have  seen 
that  in  the  most  inspired  enunciation  of  his  doctrines  he 
never  insists  on  the  abrogation  of  the  sacrifice  of  fire,  nor 
of  the  oracle  of  the  earth-spirit.  Thus  in  his  view,  the 
state  of  things  which  he  found  in  existence  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  an  earlier  imperfect  but  innocent  religion.  To  the 
supreme  deity  of  his  race,  to  that  object  of  worship  Avhich 
approved  itself  to  his  mind  as  the  meeting-point  of  sym- 
bolical titles,  he  gave  the  name  of  Alnu'a-mazda.  It  was 
a  very  appropriate  appellation  for  the  beneficent  guide  of 
his  ancestors,  for  the  first  part  of  the  Avord  can  be  shown 
to  signify  in  the  old  language  of  Bactria,  the  Spirit ;  while 
the  second,  Mazda,  is  the  Wise,  the  Wisdom-giving.  But 
who  can  say  whether  or  no  he  found  the  two  words  thus 
combined  already  in  use  as  the  name  of  the  Deity  ? 

We  arrive  at  similar  results  if  we  interrogate  the  infal- 
lible records  of  lano;uao;e.  The  lano;uase  of  the  Vedas  is 
still  purer  and  older  than  the  so-called  Zend,  or  that  of 
the  Bactrian  Zoroastrians  :  as  the  latter  again,  the  genuine 
Zend,  is  older  than  the  immediately  succeeding  Indian 
formation  ;  namely — the  oldest  language  of  the  Ganges, 
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the  Sanscrit,  out  of  -whicli  by  the  age  of  Buddha  the  PaU 
had  developed  itself  as  the  vernacular  tongue. 

It  was  no  false  presentiment  of  the  two  last  generations 
that  the  Vedas  would  eventually  open  to  us  a  new  vista 
into  the  history  of  the  hiniian  mind  ;  and  (as  the  philolc- 
gical  researches  of  Sir  W.  Jones  had  already  revealed), 
most  signally  into  that  of  the  cultivated  European  nations, 
who  lead  the  van  of  civilization.  Now  for  the  first  time 
are  these  documents  really  beginning  to  disclose  their 
meaning  to  us.  But  as  yet  we  stand  only  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple,  into  which  none  can  glance  without  being 
seized  as  with  a  sacred  spell.  The  hymns  of  the  Veda, 
especially  those  of  the  largest  collection,  the  Ixig-Veda, 
by  their  wonderful  magnificence  of  language  no  less  than 
by  their  contents  transport  us  into  that  primeval  epoch, 
when  the  fathers  of  the  Hellenes  and  tlie  Eomans,  nay, 
our  own  Teutonic  forefathers  too,  were  living  in  close 
brotherly  communion  side  by  side  with  the  fathers  of 
those  Bactrians  who  afterwards  crossed  the  Hindu-Kush. 
Tu  its  grammatical  forms,  the  difTerence  between  the 
lanQ-uacre  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  above 
all  the  Latin,  is  only  one  of  dialect  and  stage  of  progi^ess. 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  Slavic  (in  the  old  Slavonic), 
and  the  Teutonic  (in  the  Gothic) ;  nay,  the  nearest  of  all 
to  it  in  many  of  its  forms  is  the  old  Lithuanian  or  Prussian. 
Ill  Europe  at  the  present  day,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  all 
speak  nothing  else  than  grannnatically  corrupt  dialects  of 
one  or  other  sister-language  of  the  Vedic.  But  that 
ancient  fellowship  of  language  becomes  j'ct  more  a])parent, 
significant,  and  attractive,  when  we  find  that  all  the  terms 
denoting  the  most  intimate  human  relationshij)s,  such  as 
the  words  father  and  mother^  brother  and  sister,  etc.,  are 
those  used  by  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the 
same  with  those  denoting  the  domestic  and  many  other 
animals  ;  also  with  gold,  brass,  and  otlier  metals.  Lastly, 
it  is  the  same  with  intellectual  and  moral  conceptions 
and  tlie  nomenclature  of  the  spiritual  world ;  the  terms 
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denoting  perception,  knowledge,  love  and  hatred,  life  and 
death,  and  even  with  those  bright  powers  of  light,  and  the 
Primal  Forces  environing  us,  Avhich  are  conceived  of  as 
tlie  Elements.  Those  earliest  monmnents  of  our  race 
reveal  the  closest  intercommunion  between  the  primitive 
poetry  and,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  the  embryo 
mythology  of  language  among  our  ancestors  (although 
not  mytholog}^  itself  strictly  speaking),  and  the  poetry  and 
language  of  those  ancient  Aryans.  We  have  in  common 
adjectives  of  mental  qualities;  there  is  but  one  step  more  to 
the  transformation  by  which  here  and  elsewhere  these  ad- 
jectives become  sons  of  gods,  or  heaventy  pairs  of  brethren, 
or  else  daughters  and  motliers.  We  find  nouns  connected 
with  each  other,  whose  genitive  case  cannot  but  appear 
as  a  mythological  relation  of  father  and  son,  that  is  to  say, 
the  emblem  of  unity  of  essence  in  process  of  development. 

The  deeper  insight  we  obtain  into  the  mental  life  which 
is  reflected  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  more  we  are  struck 
with  its  profound  importance.  In  them  we  iind  that  in- 
termediate link  between  the  Bactrians,  the  primitive  races 
of  Iran  and  the  Aryan  Indians,  which  before  was  entirely 
wanting  to  us ;  for  up  to  this  time,  there  was  no  ascertain- 
able connection  between  Zoroastrianism  and  the  hitherto 
known  religion  of  the  Indians,  or  Brahmanism,  although 
the  laws  of  lanii'uac^e  demanded  such  a  connection.  In- 
deed  we  may  say  further,  that  up  to  this  time  the  key  was 
wanting  to  our  comprehension  of  I^rahmanism  itself,  as 
the  great  product  of  the  collective  development  of  Indian 
thought ;  and  consequently  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
mightiest  historical  movement  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  advent 
and  success  of  Buddha. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  Indian  Aryans  touch  us  much 
more  nearly  in  many  respects  than  the  records  of  the 
primeval  epoch  of  the  Hebrews,  for  in  the  former  we  see 
and  feel  the  brotherhood  of  race ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  incomparably  more  a  sealed  book  to  us  than  are 
the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jews.     We  stand  in  presence 
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of  a  veiled  life,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  presupposed  in 
the  oldest  hymns,  in  a  similar  position  to  that  which  we 
should  occupy  with  regard  to  the  unfolding  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  from  the  a^e  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Jeremiah,  if  we 
possessed  nothing  but  the  book  of  Psalms.  We  have 
inspired  hymns  b}^  imknown  poets  composed  imder  un- 
known circumstances,  in  this  or  that  quarter  of  the 
Punjab.  They  are  evidently  only  in  part  originally  sacri- 
ficial hymns,  for  many  clearly  owe  their  birth  to  other 
momentous  and  solemn  occasions.  The  most  recent  names 
occurring  in  the  superscriptions  are  demonstrably  mistakes 
or  inventions  of  the  compiler.  Yisvamitra  and  Vasishta 
were,  no  doubt,  historical  personages,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, exclude  the  circumstance  that  two  schools  were 
named  after  them ;  but  these  personages  have  no  history, 
and  their  hymns  give  us  no  information  about  the  history 
either  of  their  own  or  a  previous  age.  The  older  poets 
were  evidently  not  always  imderstood  by  their  disciples, 
whose  apprehension  of  both  the  real  and  the  ideal  world 
of  tlie  earlier  epoch  has  grown  dim.  Moreover,  the 
hymns  that  appear  to  be  extremely  ancient  allude  to  tra- 
ditions which  the  men  of  later  ages  have  accepted  without 
quite  understanding  their  meaning.  Hardly  have  we 
obtained  a  glimmer  of  light  on  some  points,  when  we 
plunge  into  fresh  obscurity,  and  beyond  the  dim  back- 
ground of  the  primeval  age  in  the  Indus  land,  lie  the 
shadowy  reminiscences  of  the  original  home  and  its  lan- 
guage. To  these  last  belong  the  story  of  Sunahsepa,  Avho 
was  about  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  but  when  already 
bound  to  the  stake  was  released  by  a  god.' 

The  only  portion  of  I'eal  life  of  which  there  is  any 
delineation  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  is  the  ceremonial  observed 
at  the  obsequies  of  the  dead.  The  picture  afforded  of 
these,  however,  is  so  dignified  and  lofty,  so  completely 
resembling  in  their  spirit  that  of  the  heroes  of  our  own 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 
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primitive  age,  as  placed  before  us  in  the  Eclcla,  that  the}^ 
not  only  inspire  us  with  admiration  and  reverence,  but 
also  with  the  sense  of  our  blood-i-elationship  and  original 
fellowship  of  habits  and  customs.  The  social  condition 
exhibited  to  us  is  that  of  separate  Aryan  tribes  leading  a 
pastoral  life,  combined  with  agriculture  and  fixed  abodes. 
These  different  tribes  feel  themselves  united  by  conmiu- 
nity  of  language  and  religion,  and  mutually  recognize 
each  other  as  the  "  Aryas  "  or  nobles ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  are  often,  nay,  as  a  rule,  at  feud  with  each  other. 
On  their  borders  we  also  find  them  engao;ed  in  contests 
with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  But  even  at  this  date, 
the  Punjab  is  completely  occupied  by  the  Aryans  and 
their  gods.  Each  father  of  a  family,  or  patriarch,  offers 
sacrifices,  and  if  possible,  never  without  the  "  ornament 
of  song."  A  silent  ceremony  at  the  sacrifices  to  Fire  no 
more  contents  them  than  it  did  tlieir  forefathers;  the 
mind  must  reveal  itself,  and  the  mouth  breaks  forth  into 
measured  accents  artistically  arranged.  The  genius  wdiich 
created  the  most  perfect  forms  of  language,  continues  its 
creative  work  in  inspired  speech.  To  have  a  man  of  the 
Spirit,  a  skilful  singer,  ^  the  friend  of  the  gods,"  present 
at  the  sacrifices  as  a  spokesman,  is  an  honour  to  the  houses 
of  princes  and  nobles.  In  the  dwelling  itself  burns  the 
undying  fire  of  the  sacred  hearth.  Around  it  collect  the 
household  ;  a  separate  lire  is  lighted  in  the  courtyard. 
Here  we  have  already  the  whole  magic  charm  of  the 
domestic  hearth ;  or  as  the  English  call  it,  the  "  fireside," 
unknown  to  the  dwellers  in  tents. 

Already  in  early  times,  traces  are  visible  of  wider 
corporations,  nay,  perhaps  of  government  by  princes ; 
but  there  evidently  exists  as  yet  no  tyranny  of  caste,  or 
priestly  domination ;  nor  yet  anything  resembling  the 
princely  despotism  of  later  times. 

But  in  vain  do  we  look  around  for  historical  figures, 
nay,  even  for  memories  of  ancient  worthies  ;  heroes  in 
the  true  sense,  that  is  to  say,  great  leaders  or  teacliers  of 
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primitive  times,  wlio  survive  in  the  veneration  of  their 
descendants,  and  wliose  deeds  are  celebrated  in  song. 
Those  who  appear  to  be  sucli,  on  further  examination 
dissolve  away  into  creatures  of  the  ideal  world. 

Tliis  holds  good  more  especially  of  two  cycles  of  legend, 
which  are  of  primeval  date,  and  wear  a  delusive  show  of 
possessing  a  personal  character.  We  refer  to  the  legend 
of  the  liibhu,  the  three  sons  of  Sudhanvan,  and  to  the 
poetic  fiction  of  Yama,  who  is  called  Yinui  by  Zoroaster  : 
the  Jerasheed  of  the  Persians.  An  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  Belgian  scholar 
(M.  Xeve  of  Louvain)  to  exhibit  the  Riblui  as  the  heroes 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  true  that  the  expressions  of  the  Veda 
concerning  them  are  obscure  and  apparently  point  to 
lieroes ;  but  assuredly  the  track  is  a  false  one,  and  the 
three  Bibhus,  who  out  of  the  one  spoon  of  Tvashtar  (the 
carver,  sculptor,  demiurge)  make  three,  and  then  carve  a 
fourth  spoon  for  Agni  (Fire),  are  nothing  else  than  the 
three  personified  primitive  forces  of  matter,  viz.  Earth, 
Water,  and  Air,  rei)resented  in  the  act  of  advancing  to 
the  production  of  living  beings. 

Yaina  (the  Twin)  wears  but  an  illusory  semblance  of 
the  Adam,  or  historical  patriarch  of  the  human  race  ;  he 
is  really  the  divine  Pj-ometheus,  the  Demiurge,  or  creator 
of  mankind,  only  viewed  under  the  symbol  of  the  sun  ; 
he  is  therefore  a  sun-god.  As  such  he  stretches  out  the 
earth,  making  her  womb  fruitful,  and  providing  more 
space  for  the  habitations  of  man  ;  an  ingenious  concep- 
tion, which  both  in  tlie  Yedas  and  in  Zoroaster  has  ah'eady 
grown  somewhat  j^dcr  and  fainter.  This  conception  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  sometimes  pictured  in  an  ideal, 
sometimes  in  a  more  materialistic  sliape,  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  these  poetic  fictions.  Midway  between  that 
and  the  purely  heroic  conception,  there  comes,  in  accor- 
dance with  a  general  organi(;  law,  the  elemental  or 
astral  conception.  But  in  the  Aryan  consciousness  of 
Eastern  Asia,  it  is  only  quite  in  late  times,  that  the  heroic 
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elemeot  enters  on  this  phase.  He  who  has  not  arrived  at 
a  clear  idea  of  the  existence  and  the  sequence  of  these 
three  strata  of  the  mythological  consciousness,  must  never 
hope  to  understand  any  part  of  the  actual  history  and  law 
of  mythological  development.  This  axiom  liolds  good  most 
pre-eminently  of  tlie  mythology  of  the  Asiatic  Aryans. 

The  religion  of  the  Vedas  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
mere  adoration  of  the  visible  powers  of  Nature  :  of  the 
sun,  the  sky  {Varuna  =  Oaranos),  of  fire  (A;pii=I</nis), 
and  in  general  of  the  eternal  powers  of  light,  the  Adi- 
tyas  (the  indestructible,  eternal),  wdiich  compose  the 
twelve  monthly  peiiods  of  the  solar  year.  T'lie  sun 
is  furtlier  sometimes  designated  as  Mitra  (the  loving, 
kindhearted),  sometimes  as  Savitar  (the  progenitor)  ;  the 
former  appellation  su|)})lies  us  with  the  missing  explanation 
of  the  Bactrian  3I/thras\  who  afterwards,  in  quite  a  late 
age,  and  decked  out  w^ith  more  modern  ideas,  re-ajipears 
under  tlie  shape  of  the  primeval  earth  and  sun-bull,  as  the 
patron- god  of  the  mysteries.  The  heavenly  symbol  of  the 
generative  power  is  represented  by  Aryans,  Khamites,  and 
Semites  under  the  form  of  the  bull,  the  earthly,  sustaining  "- 
power  under  that  of  the  cow. 

Side  by  side  w^itli  the  supreme  Nature-gods,  the  Sky 
and  the  Sun,  stands  Agni  or  Fire,  the  divinity  who  comes 
into  the  nearest  contact  with  man  wdiile  on  earth.  He  is 
the  liigh-priest  of  worshipping  mortals,  soaring  aloft  to 
the  celestial  deities  (Rig-Veda  I.  1.  94.  G).  The  hymns 
in  his  praise,  as  in  that  of  the  presiding  divinities,  display 
not  only  great  beauty  of  language  and  imngery,  but  also 
discover  a  spiritual  element,  an  inner  purport  of  pure 
human  meditation  on  God  and  the  universe.  Here,  too, 
the  inward  spirit  of  man  tries  to  find  in  the  luminous 
Jj^ther  a  God  of  the  spirit  ;  while  the  sense  of  sin  and  of 
the  imoerfection  of  all  things  finite  comes  out  in  all  its 
depth  when  he  contemplates  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal, 
exalted  above  all  that  can  be  seen  or  named.  The  mind 
soars  up  beyond  the  unconscious  orbs  of  heaven,  and  the 
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divided  Elements.  It  is  not  even  the  spii'it  of  light  inhabit- 
ing tlie  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  physical  forces  impelling 
their  flight,  Avhicli  he  seeks;  the  spirit  towai'ds  which  he 
turns,  is  tlie  All-good  and  All- wise,  the  Infinite  One,  wlio, 
imrevealed  to  him  by  Nature,  yet  speaks  to  his  inmost  heart. 

This  desire,  this  yearning  after  the  nameless  Deity,  who 
nowhere  manifests  himself  in  the  Indian  pantheon  of  the 
Vedas ; — this  voice  of  humanity  groping  after  God,  has 
nowhere  found  so  sublime  and  touching  an  expression  as  in 
the  121st  hymn  of  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Eig-Veda.  Each 
of  its  strophes,  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  ends  ■svith  the 
question :  "  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our 
sacrifice  ?  "  Now  the  Brahmanic  expositors,  in  accordance 
with  their  unhistorical  theory,  must  needs  find  in  every 
hymn  the  name  of  a  god,  who  is  invoked  in  it ;  and  so 
in  this  case,  they  have  actually  invented  a  grammatical 
divuiit}^  the  God  "  Who  "  !  "We  are  enabled  by  the  kind- 
ness of  our  learned  friend  Max  ^liiller,  the  editor  of  the 
Eig-Yeda,  to  present  to  our  readers  this  fine  hymn,  never 
before  printed,  in  a  version  displaying  the  elegance  whicli 
characterizes  all  his  translations,  as  thouoli  it  were  an  heir- 
loom  in  liis  family.  We  preface  it  only  by  remarking 
that  the  first  line  seems  to  us  to  run  thus : — 

"  In  the  beginnino-  slept  forth  hlranya,  garbha.''^ 

This  is  no  mythological  name,  but  a  philosophical  inti- 
mation which  it  is  difficult  to  translate.  The  word  sio-nifies 
here  f/old-fruit,  (/olden  embryo.  The  seventli  and  eightli 
strophes  of  this  wonderful  poem  prove,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  here  it  is  used  to  denote  the  deity  as  the  Primal  Light, 
as  the  golden  fruit,  which  emerged  out  of  darkness  replete 
with  creative  energy,  before  the  genesis  of  all  things.^ 

1.  Til  tlie  beginning  there  arose  the  Source  of  golden  light — 
He  was  tlie  one  born  Lord  of  all  that  is.  He  stablished  tlic 
earth,  and  this  slcy  ; — Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer 
our  sacrifice  ? 

'  Pi'ofessor  Max  Miiller's  Gorman  rondering  of  this  liynin  is  in  mofro. 
ITis  English  version  of  it  I  have  borrowed  from  liis  historv  of  Sanskrit 
Literature,  p.  -500.— Tr. 
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2.  He  who  gives  life,  He  who  gives  strength  ;  whose  command 
all  the  bright  gods  revere;  whose  shadow  is  immortality;  whose 
shadow  is  death ;  Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our 
sacrifice  ? 

3.  He  who  through  his  power  is  the  one  King  of  the  breath- 
ing and  awaking  world  : — He  who  governs  all,  man  and  beast ; — 
Who  is  the  Grod  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

4.  He  whose  power  these  snowy  mountains,  Avhose  power  the 
sea  proclaims,  with  the  distant  river — He  whose  these  reo-ions 
are  as  it  were  His  two  arras ; — Who  is  the  Grod  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

5.  He  through  whom  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  earth  firm — 
Pie  through  whom  the  heaven  was  stablished — nav,  the  hio-hest 
heaven — He  who  measured  out  the  light  in  the  air  ; — Who  is 
the  Grod  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

6.  He  to  whom  heaven  and  earth,  standing  firm  by  His  will, 
look  up,  trembling  inwardl}'— He  over  whom  the  rising  sun  shines 
forth ; — Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice? 

7.  Wherever  the  mighty  water-clouds  went,  where  thej^  placed 
the  seed  and  lit  the  fire,  thence  arose  He  who  is  the  sole  life  of 
the  bright  gods  ; — Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our 
sacrifice  ? 

8.  He  who  by  His  might  looked  even  over  the  water-clouds, 
the  clouds  which  gave  strength  and  lit  the  sacrifice,  He  u-ho 
alone  is  God  above  all  gods ; — Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

9.  May  He  not  destroy  us — He  the  Creator  of  the  earth  ;  or  He 
the  Eighteous,  who  created  the  heaven ;  He  who  also  created  the 
bright  and  mighty  waters; — Who  is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall 
offer  our  sacrifice  ? 

In  this  remarkable  quest  after  tlie  Spirit,  two  tilings  arc 
involved  which  we  must  carefully  disciiminate.  Namely, 
an  advance  along  the  mythological  path  once  entered 
upon  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  both  as  to  history  and 
idea,  a  return  to  the  oriQ;inal.  Misunderstandinor  assumes 
a  previous  understanding,  although  the  original  conception 
may  have  been  simpler  and  more  direct  than  that  which 
has  afterwards  evolved  itself  out  of  the  struggle  with  mis- 
conception. Tlie  so-called  jSTature-mythology  is  not  the 
original  element  in  religion,  as  many  now-a-days  seem  once 
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more  disposed  to  assume,  who  tliink  they  can  nfTord  to  dis- 
pense with  all  philosophical  culture.  Religion  can  no  more 
than  language  have  been  the  product  of  a  misunderstanding. 
It  is  a  contradiction  to  all  the  laws  of  thouuht  to  imairine 
that  the  necessaiy  universal  expression  of  the  rehgious 
consciousness  can  be  a  mere  mental  fallacy.  How  could 
both  religion  and  language  be  universal,  and  develop 
themselves  organically,  if  they  were  not  based  upon  rea- 
son ?  JMythology  has  sprung  up  gradually  out  of  a  poetic, 
childlike,  yet  deeply  significant  placing  of  the  mind  with 
metaphors.  But  afterwards  usage,  legend,  mystical  teach- 
ing, have  ciystallized  wdiat  was  at  first  nothing  more  than 
a  simile,  while  its  real  essence  comes  to  be  no  longer  un- 
derstood, or  is  only  seen  under  a  mystical  and  distorted 
aspect.  Nowhere  else  hardly  has  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  universal  history  displayed  a  development 
so  capable  of  being  traced  step  by  step  as  among  the  Vedic 
Indians.  We  have  already  hinted  as  much  in  reference 
to  the  liibhu  and  Yama.  But  also  in  the  hymns  to  gods, 
who  appear  to  be  pure  Nature-deities,  and  in  general  forms 
of  prayer  addressed  to  the  Sun-god,  the  original  thought 
is  discernible  in  the  background,  and  reveals  a  conscious- 
ness of  God  in  the  world — an  intuition  of  a  Kosmos — 
which  has  proceeded  fron*!  a  mind  ca]:)able  of  reasoning 
on  moral  subjects.^ 

Such  a  consciousness  is  expressed  also  ui  tlie  cclcl^rated 
Gajatn,  or  most  sacred  prayer  of  the  Indians  (literally, 
the  songstress),  which  was  recited  before  each  holy  act  of 
sacrifice : — 

We  remember  with  longing  the  bright  beams  of  Savitar, 

May  he  prosper  the  liaudiwork  of  our  piety  I 

For  sustenance  we  supplicate  the  divine  Producer  ; 

That  he  may  deign  to  bestow  on   us  our  portion  do  we 
l)esecch  him  ; 

All  who  are  wise  of  heart  adore  God  the  Jk^ofotter, 

Bringing  him  offerings  of  a  devout  heart  with  liyiuns  of 
praise. 

'  llig-"\"e(ln,  iii.  GL',  10-] 2. 
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This  stage  of  religious  conception  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  Zeus-worship  in  the  early  Hellenic  epoch.  The  bright 
god  of  the  ^ther  procures  us  food,  blessing,  and  content- 
ment, guiding  and  sustaining  with  his  mighty  hand  the 
order  of  the  universe.  The  physical  idea,  however,  is 
still  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  Greeks ;  for  "  the 
Begetter "  seems  to  be  the  name,  not  of  the  ^Ether-god, 
but  of  the  sun ;  still  our  former  observation  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  proper  astral  god  is  called  Mitra. 
Here  it  is  i-ather  the  supreme  generative  and  sustaining 
energy  of  Nature  in  the  world  of  light  that  is  denoted, 
whose  grandest  manifestation  is  the  sun. 

Vanma,  the  Uranos  of  the  Indians,  is  likewise  like 
Lulra,  a  name  of  this  supreme  divine  energy  of  light ; 
both  are  deities  nigh  to  the  spirit  of  man,  kindly  disposed 
towards  him,  angry  with  the  evil-doer,  upliolding  order 
among  men.  Under  this  aspect  Varuna,  first  alone,  and 
then  associated  with  Indra,  is  invoked  in  a  Vedic  hymn, 
of  which  we  will  give  the  three  first  and  the  concluding 
strophes.^  We  remark,  in  explanation  of  the  third  strophe, 
that  Varuna's  messengers  and  the  truthful  seers  are  one 
and  the  same ;  the  divinities  descending  from  heaven  to 
earth  are  physical  agencies,  such  as  Agni  himself.  They 
are  called  in  another  hymn,  which  we  shall  afterwards 
quote,  Varuna's  spies  ^ : — 

1.  The  Sun  has  opened  the  path  for  Yaruna, 

At  his  bidding  the  water-floods  have  gushed  forth, 
He  has  marked  out  their  course  for  the  days 
Which  haste  along  as  the  unyoked  steed  to  his  flock. 

2.  The  air  all  around  is  full  of  the  whispering  of  the  wind, 

thy  breath, 
Rushing  all  around  hke  the  herds  who  smell  their  forao-e 

when  they  break  into  a  cornfield. 
Thus  does  creation,  the  work  of  thy  love,  lie  outstretched 

before  thee, 
0  Varuna,  midway  between  the  two  worlds. 

'  Rig- Veda,  vii.  87.  «  lb.  25. 
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3.  Thy  messengers  wbom  thou  sendest  out  on  every  hand 
Gaze  on  the  beauties  of  two  worlds; 

Those  who  are  wise,  the  truthful  seers,  the  ministers  of  sacrifice, 
Who  raise  on  high  the  hymn  of  praise  to  thee ! 

4.  Even  to  evil-doers  is  he  merciful ;  may  we  all  live  before  thee 

without  sin, 
Faithfully  ol)servant  of  thy  eternal  laws, 
Mayest  thou  with  Indra  evermore  bless  us  with  prosperity ! 

Still  more  vividly  is  the  presence  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
apprelieusion  of  God  (altlioiigli  in  a  purely  personal  rela- 
tion to  the  singer  himself)  broiiglit  out  in  Vasishta's  mag- 
nificent hymn  to  Yaruna,^  which  will  even  remind  our 
readers,  as  it  lias  done  ourselves,  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm, 
and  others  in  the  same  sacred  book.  We  are  indebted  for 
this  translation  also  to  the  kindness  of  our  friend  Max 
Miiller : — 

1.  Wise  and  mighty  are  the  works  of  him  who  stemmed  asunder 
the  wide  firmaments.  He  lifted  on  high  the  bright  and  glorious 
heaven  :  he  stretched  out  apart  the  starry  sky  and  the  earth. 

2.  Do  I  say  this  to  my  own  soul  ?  How  can  I  get  unta  Va- 
runa  ?  Will  he  accept  my  offering  without  displeasure  ?  When 
shall  I,  with  a  quiet  mind,  see  him  propitiated  ? 

3.  I  ask,  0  Varuua,  wishing  to  know  this  my  sin.  I  go  to 
ask  the  wise.  The  sages  all  tell  me  the  same :  Yaruna  it  is  who 
is  angry  with  thee. 

4.  Was  it  an  old  sin,  0  Varuna,  that  thou  wishest  to  destroy 
thy  friend,  who  always  praises  thee  ?  Tell  me,  thou  uncon- 
querable lord,  and  I  will  quickly  turn  to  thee  with  praise,  freed 
from  sin. 

5.  Absolve  us  from  the  sins  of  our  fathers,  and  from  those 
which  we  committed  with  our  own  bodies.  Release  Vasishta, 
0  king,  like  a  thief  who  has  feasted  on  stolen  cattle;  release 
him  like  a  calf  from  the  rope. 

G.  It  was  not  our  own  doing,  0  Varuna,  it  was  necessity,  an 
intoxicating  draught,  passion,  dice,  thoughtlessness.  The  old  is 
near  to  mislead  the  young ;  even  sleep  brings  unrighteousness. 

7.  Let  me  without  sin  give  satisfaction,  like  a  slave  to  the 

•  Kig-Veda,  vii.  86. 
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bounteous  lord,  the  god,  our  support.  The  lord  god  enlightened 
the  foolish ;  he,  the  wisest,  leads  his  worshipper  to  wealth. 

8.  0  Lord,  Varuna,  may  this  song  go  well  to  thy  heart ! 
May  we  prosper  in  keeping  and  acquiring !  Protect  us,  0  gods, 
always  with  your  blessings  ! ' 

The  last  strophe  has  probably  been  added  when,  in  later 
times,  tlie  outpouring  of  the  poet's  heart  was  ajDpropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  congregation  on  occasion  of  sacrificial 
solemnities.  For  in  it  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  congrega- 
tion or  of  the  poetic  school  of  the  prophet,  calling  to  re- 
membrance the  poet,  while  engaged  in  singing  his  hymn. 
The  touching  feature  in  the  hymn  is  the  earnest  and  child- 
like spirit  which  it  breathes.  The  singer  does  not  as  yet 
himself  venture  to  dive  into  his  conscience ;  he  shrinks 
back  from  doing  so,  just  as  we  shrink  back  before  an  un- 
knowm  power  of  Nature ;  but  the  rind  is  ready  to  burst 
open.  Tlie  same  tone  of  feeling  is  expressed  in  another 
hymn  to  Varuna,  which  again  we  owe  to  Max  Miiller, 
and  subjoin  with  his  notes  upon  it : — 

1.  However  we  break  thy  laws  from  day  to  day,  men  as  we 
are,  0  God,  Varuna, 

2.  Do  not  dehver  us  unto  death,  nor  to  the  blow  of  the 
furious ;  nor  to  the  anger  of  the  spiteful ! 

3.  To  propitiate  thee,  0  Varuna,  we  bind  thy  mind  with 
songs,  as  the  cliarioteer  a  weary  steed. 

4.  Away  from  me  they  fly  dispirited,  intent  only  on  gaining 
wealth  ;  as  birds  to  their  nests. 

5.  When  shall  we  bring  hither  the  man  who  is  victory  to  the 
warriors,  when  shall  we  bring  "\''aruna,  the  wide-seeing,  to  be 
propitiated  ? 

[6.  This  they  take  in  common  with  delight,  Mitra  and 
Varuna  ;  they  never  fail  the  faithful  giver.] 

7.  He  who  knows  the  place  of  the  birds  that  fly  through  the 
sky,  who  on  the  waters  knows  the  ships. 

8.  He,  the  upholder  of  order,  who  knows  the  twelve  months 
with  the  offspring  of  each,  and  knows  the  month ^  that  is  engen- 
dered afterwards. 

History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  by  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  pp.  540, 641. 
*  The  thirteenth  or  intercalary  month 
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9.  He  who  knows  the  track  of  the  wind,'  of  the  wide,  the 
bright,  and  mighty ;  and  knows  those  who  reside  on  high.'^ 

10.  He,  the  uphokler  of  order,  Varuna  sits  down  among  his 
people ;  he,  tlie  wise,  sits  there  to  govern. 

11.  From  thence  perceiving  all  wondrous  things,  he  sees 
what  has  been  and  what  will  be  done. 

12.  ^Nlay  he,  the  wise  son  of  time  (adit3'a),  make  our  paths 
straight  all  our  days ;  may  he  prolong  our  lives  I 

13.  Varuna,  wearing  golden  mail,  has  put  on  his  shining 
cloak ;  the  spies'  sat  down  around  him. 

14.  The  god,  whom  the  scoflfers  do  not  provoke,  nor  the 
tormentors  of  men,  nor  the  plotters  of  mischief. 

15.  He,  who  gives  to  men  glory,  and  not  half  glory,  who 
gives  it  even  to  our  own  bodies. 

16.  Yearning  for  him,  the  far-seeing,  my  thoughts  move 
onwards,  as  kine  move  to  their  pastures. 

17.  Let  us  speak  together  again,  because  my  honey  has  been 
brought :  thou  eatest  what  thou  likest,  like  a  friend.^ 

18.  Now  I  saw  the  god  who  is  to  be  seen  by  all,  I  saw  the 
chariot  above  the  earth  :  he  must  have  accepted  my  prayers. 

19.  0  hear  this  my  calling,  Varuna,  be  gracious  now  :  longing 
for  help,  I  have  called  upon  thee. 

20.  Thou,  0  wise  god,  art  lord  of  all,  of  lieaven  and  earth, 
listen  on  thy  way. 

21.  That  I  may  live,  take  from  me  the  upper  rope,  loose  the 
middle,  and  remove  the  lowest !  ^ 

We  could  cite  much  more  of  the  same  kind  from  tlie 
specimens  lying  before  us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Max 
Muller  will  soon  open  those  treasures  to  all  who  take  an 

*  R.-V.  vii.  87,  2,  the  wind  is  called  the  breath  of  Varuna. 

*  The  gods. 

'  Tluse  .spies  or  watchers  are,  most  likely,  the  other  Adityas,  of  whom  it 
is  said  (ii.  27,  3)  that  "  they  see  into  what  is  evil  and  what  is  good,  and 
that  everything,  even  at  the  greatest  distance,  is  near  to  them,"  "  With 
them  the  right  is  not  distingui.sjied  from  the  left,  nor  the  oast,  nor  the 
west."  (R.-V.  ii.  27,  11.)  See  Roth,  "  Zeitschrift  der  Deutscheu  Morgen- 
liindischen  Gesellschaft,"  vi.  72. 

*  Ilotri  does  not  mean  friend,  but  the  pric.«t  who  is  chosen  to  invite  the 
gods.  Perhaps  it  means  poet  and  pric.^t  in  a  more  general  sense  tlian  in  the 
later  hymns. 

=*  History  of  Ancient  San.'ilsrit  Literature,  bv  Max  Miilkr,  M.A.,  pp. 
53o-5:57.    "  • 
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interest  in  the  sacred  records  of  our  race,  by  publishing 
an  anthology  of  the  Vedic  poetry. 

A  serious  and  spiritual  view  of  the  world,  and  the 
noble  dignity  of  a  proud  race  of  Aryan  heroes  is  dis- 
played in  the  hymns  relating  to  tlie  dead,  and  used  on 
occasion  of  their  incremation  ;  a  practice  prevailing  also 
among  our  own  forefathers  in  the  earliest  times,  though 
burial  was  also  customary.  Max  Mliller  has  given  a 
spirited  account  of  the  usages  to  be  observed  at  their  ob- 
sequies, in  his  '-^  Todtenhestattang  hei  den  Brahmatien,'"^ 
from  which  we  translate  the  following  extracts. 

On  the  funeral  pile  of  the  deceased  his  widow  and  his 
bow  are  to  be  placed  ;  the  latter  is  to  be  taken  down  and 
broken  while  reciting  these  words  : — 

The  bow  I  take  from  tlie  band  of  the  dead. 
To  be  our  defence,  our  glory  and  shield  ; 
Do  thou  lie  there,  we  remain  here  as  heroes, 
And  in  all  battles  we  smite  down  our  foes. 

But  before  this  the  brother,  or  foster-son,  or  old  servant 
of  the  deceased,  leads  the  widow  down  from  the  pile, 
saying  :— 

Rise  up,  0  woman,  to  the  world  of  life  ! 
Thou  sleep'st  beside  a  corpse,  come  down ; 
Thou  hast  been  long  enough  a  faithful  spouse 
To  him  who  made  thee  mother  to  his  sons. 

Thus  here  we  have  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  hor- 
rible custom  which  the  Brahmans  upheld  so  long  in  de- 
fiance of  the  philanthropic  expostulations  of  a  Christian 
government,  on  the  plea  that  the  burning  of  widows  was 
commanded  by  the  Vedas  !  It  has  been  proved  to  them 
that  this  monstrous  interpretation  rests  upon  a  most  un- 
justifiable falsification  of  the  preceding  verse,  by  which 
they  have  made  the  sacred  book  say  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that  which  it  enjoins  and  praises  as  the  sacred  custom 
of  the  Aryans.^ 

'  Publislied  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  der  Morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft"  vol.  ix. 
*  The  verse  referred  to  is  addressed  to  the  women  present  who  are  not 
widows,  and  these  are  bidden  : — 
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When  tlie  pile  is  lighted,  the  following  address  to  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  is  to  be  recited  : — 

Depart,  depart,  along  those  ancient  paths, 
By  which  our  Others  have  gone  home  to  rest ; 
The  god  Varuna  shalt  thou  now  behold 
And  Yama,  the  two  kings  who  take  our  gifts. 
Go  to  the  fathers,  sojourn  there  with  Yama, 
In  highest  heaven,  fit  meed  of  thy  deserts. 
Leave  there  all  evil,  then  go  home  once  more. 
And  take  a  form  of  radiant  glory  bright  .  .  . 
There  where  the  pious  dwell,  and  roam  in  peace. 
Shall  God  Savitri'  bear  thee  to  their  ranks. 
Pushan  alone  knows  all  those  starry  realms, 
In  paths  of  safety  shall  he  guide  our  feet, 


"  Depart  hence  into  the  dwelling  first  {agre) ;" 

By  corrupting  this  last  word  into  agues,  they  brought  out  the  precept  (doubly 
absurd,  moreover,  inasmuch  as  these  women  were  not  widows) : — 

"Depart  hence  into  the  dwelling  (place)  of  Fire." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  grand  specimen  of  making  the  Holy  "Writ  talk  nonsense  in 
order  to  erect  a  godless  practice  into  an  article  of  faith.  Wilson  was  the 
first  to  point  this  false  reading  out  in  the  "  Journal  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society  " 
for  1856,  p.  201.     Colebrooke  had  suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  it. 

According  to  recent  English  journals  ("  Saturday  Eeview,"'  as  quoted  by 
Galiguani  of  the  24th  April,  18o8),  a  pious  priest  of  Mshnu  has  given  vent 
to  his  indignation  at  the  frequency  of  infanticide,  in  a  very  remarkable  letter 
to  the  editor  of  a  Hindu  journal  appearing  at  Madras,  in  which,  after  a 
prayer  to  Vishnu,  and  several  quotations  from  Hindu  poets,  he  goes  on  to 
say :  "  If,  in  agreement  with  the  Vedas  and  the  sacred  books  of  precepts 
founded  upon  them,  it  were  permitted  to  women  to  marry  again,  much 
temptation  and  scandal  would  be  avoided  .  .  .  Do  wo  not  read  in  tht; 
Vedas  tliat  a  man  may  marry  again  up  to  four  times,  and  a  woman  at  least 
twice  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  there  are  many  in  this  land  who  do  not  scruple 
to  murder  cows  ?  Must  new-born  children  also  be  murdered  ?"  The  editor 
has  the  courage  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  these  observations.  "  It  is 
really  so,"  he  says,  and  quite  recently  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  a 
learned  Brahman  tliat  the  Vedas  allowed  of  the  re-marriages  of  young 
widows,  but  he  adds  :  "  Men  read  books,  but  ihf^y  follow  custom.  "Who  will 
venture  to  set  himself  against  the  custom  Y  "  \o  one,  of  course,  in  any  reli- 
gion where  the  historical  truth  of  tradition  is  nothing,  the  dictum  of  the 
priests  everything  !    Ahvs  for  poor  humanity  ! 

'  S.iviTHi  (tiie  Begetter)  and  rCsiiAN,  mentioned  in  the  succeeding 
verse,  are  appellations  of  the  sun-god.  Pushan  (the  Nourisher)  is  the  patron 
of  herds  and  of  travellers.  Here  he  is  evidently  regarded  as  the  sun  of 
early  morning. 
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Marching  before  us  with  his  friendly  lamp, 

A  warrior  stanch,  a  giver  of  rich  blessings. 

Born  at  the  source  whence  heavenly  waters  flow, 

The  try  sting-point  'twixt  sky  and  dewy  earth. 

He  knows  of  both  the  fairest  haunts  of  rest. 

And  travels  to  and  fro  from  each  to  each. 

Go  to  thy  loving  mother — home  to  Earth  : 

With  wide-spread  arms  and  blessing-bringing  hands. 

She  takes  the  pious  to  her  kindly  breast. 

As  'twere  a  maiden's  bosom  soft  as  wool. 

And  holds  thee  safe  from  danger's  threatening  edge. 

Open  thy  arms,  0  Earth,  do  him  no  harm, 

Eeceive  him  gently  with  a  loving  kiss. 

And  wrap  him  round,  0  Earth,  as  when  a  babe. 

His  mother  in  her  garment  folds  to  rest ! 

After  the  obsequies  are  ended,  the  cliief  officiating 
priest  turns  to  the  living,  and  says  : — 

Travel  your  course,  rejoice  in  length  of  days, 
Ye  who  are  here,  marching  in  due  array. 
Your  loving  Lord  who  offers  you  good  increase, 
He,  the  Creator,  grant  you  long  to  live. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the  mourners  return  in 
procession  home  to  the  village  ;  on  the  following  day 
the  household  sit  around  a  fire  outside  the  house,  singing 
of  the  deeds  of  the  ancients,  on  into  the  silent  night. 
Then  the  leader  of  the  chorus  admonishes  the  rela- 
tives : — 

Be  pure  and  pious,  all  ye  who  have  joined  in  this  sacrifice, 
that  your  way  may  not  go  down  to  the  house  of  death,  but  that 
you  may  enjoy  length  of  days,  and  abundance  of  cattle  and  of 
treasures. 

After  this  he  pours  libations  over  a  stone,  repeating, 
among  others,  the  following  prayer,  in  the  ears  of  the 
family  : — ■ 

As  days  succeed  days,  changing  seasons  with  seasons,  lo,  give, 
0  Creator,  these  here  to  live,  that  the  younger  may  not  leave 
their  parents  desolate. 
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Tlie  women  now  approacli  to  anoint  their  eyes,  on 
which  the  priest  looking  at  tlicm,  repeats  these  words  : — 

The  women  now  draw  nigh  witli  oil  and  hutter, 
Not  widows  tliey,  no,  proud  of  noble  husbands. 
First  to  the  altar  let  the  mothers  come 
In  fair  attire  and  with  no  grief  or  tears. 

Then  turning  to  the  men,  he  bids  tliem  rise  up  and 
return  to  daily  life  : — 

The  torrent  flows  away — bestir  yourselves, 
Ilise  up,  and  go  your  ways,  ye  comrades. 
Let  us  now  leave  this  mourning  company  ; 
And  all  go  forth  to  new  and  joyous  strife. 

Thus,  on  the  next  da}',  the  mourning  ends  witli  a 
manly,  gladsome  sense  of  life,  and  the  following  words  are 
chanted  in  allusion  to  the  commencement  of  the  cere- 
mony, which  consisted  in  leading  round  in  procession 
the  bull  destined  for  the  sacrifice,  with  wliose  fat  and 
hide  the  corpse  was  covered  on  the  funeral  pile  :  — 

To-day  they  led  the  ox  aroimd,  they  stirred  up  the  bright 
fire,  they  brought  to  God  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  : 
who  shall  dare  to  lay  hands  on  them  ? 

Here  and  in  all  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  of  the  Aryans, 
we  find  expressed  the  sense  of  a  beneficent  deity,  dis- 
posing with  a  kindly  hand  the  affairs  of  his  human  children. 
"  The  sacrifice,"  says  Miiller,^  "  is  regarded  as  one  unbroken 
chain  of  acts,  which  binds  the  present  generation  to  their 
forefathers,  and  maintains  intact  the  bond  of  lunnanity  with 
God."  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Rig- Veda  (x.  130,  7)  :— "I 
believe,  I  see  with  the  mind,  as  with  an  eye,  those  who 
have  aforetime  ofiered  this  sacrifice."  Again,  the  ancient 
paths  of  sacrifice  are  often  mentioned. 

The  connection  of  the  deceased  with  his  father  and 
grandfather,  in  the  offering  to  tlie  dead,  brought  by  liis 
son,  or  whoever  standing  within  tlie  first  tliree  grades  of 

>  rage  22,  note. 
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relationship  oflers  the  sacrifice  in  the  stead  of  a  son,  is  not 
indeed,  it  would  appear,  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Vedas. 
But  by  all  the  law-books  of  the  Indians  it  is  so  universally 
assumed  as  the  sacred  basis  of  the  whole  law  of  inherit- 
ance, that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Aryans.  Tlie  basis  of  the  latter  dogma,  too,  is  the  sense 
that  God  is  the  divine  judge  of  this  earth.  The  earhest 
form  of  faith  in  the  divinity  of  human  existence  is  the 
conception  of  the  family  as  forming  a  continuous  commu- 
nity ;  the  expression  of  tliis  intuition  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  rio-ht  of  inheritance  is  conditional  on  rever- 
ence  for  the  fathers.  Kindred  become  fellow-sacrificers 
in  the  holiest  sense.  There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  main  features  of  that  law  of  herita2;e  and  of  this  cultus 
date  their  origin  back  to  the  primeval  epoch  anterior  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  tribes.^ 

There  is  no  trace  discoverable  of  a  conception  of  heroes 
such  as  might  have  developed  itself  out  of  this  sentiment 
of  ancestral  reverence,  in  the  same  way  that  it  did  with 
the  Hellenes  and  Teutons :  what  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed to  be  such  is  a  mere  delusive  semblance.  More- 
over, in  the  ancient  Indus  land,  there  is  as  little  ground 
for  the  assumption  of  a  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  as 
among  the  Bactrians,  No  doubt,  however,  in  the  cultus 
of  the  dead  there  is  an  implied  belief  that  the  brave  and 
noble  after  death  lead  a  divine  life,  and  that  the  souls  of 
no  good  men  perish  ;  which  amounts  to  much  such  a  belief 
as  that  which  Cicero  describes  as  the  ancient  relitjion  of 
his  own  nation: — "All  souls  are  undying,  but  those  of 
the  best  men  are  divine," 

Here  Yama  again  makes  his  appearance  among  the 
Indians  :  he  is  in  their  view  the  king  of  departed  spirits, 
not  in  his  character  of  the  archetypal  man,  as  Roth  sup- 
poses, but  as  the  Sun-God  of  the  nether  world ;  and  by 
this  we  can  explain  the  origin  of  his  name — the  Twin. 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  G. 
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The  sun  which  shines  on  us  here  shines  there  for  the  de- 
parted. They  sit  around  him  there,  under  the  shelter  of 
a  tree  with  beautiful  fohage,  by  the  side  of  cool  waters,  in 
eternal  repose.  If  this  reminds  us  in  some  points  of  Kronos 
in  the  Isle  of  the  Blest,  "  the  Great  Blessed  One,"  as 
Pindar  calls  him,  in  some  of  Odin  in  the  Valhalla,  so  will 
many  of  my  readers  find  an  echo  of  Pindar's  thoughts  and 
style  in  the  hymn  of  Kasyapa,  quoted  by  Eoth^:  — 

To  the  world  where  unfadinu;  Licrht,  where  Sunshine  itself 

hath  its  home. 
Thither  bring  me,  0  Soma,  where  no  harm  and  no  death 

ever  come ; 
Where  Yama  as  sovereign  rules,  where  the  innermost  heaven 

exists, 
Where  tlie  great  Waters  repose,  oh  there  let  me  dwell  an 

immortal ! 
In  the  heavenly  vaults,  where  man  Hves  and  moves  at  his 

pleasure, 
Where  are  the  mansions  of  light,  oli  there  let  me  dwell,  an 

immortal ! 
Where  wishes  and  longing  abide,  where  the  sun  ever  beams 

in  his  glory. 
Where  bliss  that  can  satisfy  dwells,  oh  tliere  let  me  dwell, 

an  immortal ! 
Where  gladness  and  joy  may  be  found,  where  pleasure  and 

rapture  prevail. 
Where  every  wish  is  fulfilled,  oh  there  let  me  dwell,  an 

immortal ! 

The  "  fathers  "  dwelhng  in  that  region  bless  and  protect 
the  pious,  bestow  riches  and  possessions,  vigour  and  power, 
hke  the  Ferver  of  the  Zoroastrian  books,  and  like  the  genii 
of  the  old  Etruscan  religion,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  the 
Penates  of  the  Eomans.  Mortals  are  conducted  alonij  the 
darksome  way  by  two  spotted  dogs  having  eacli  four  eyes, 
i.e.  double-headed;  they  are  called  the  dogs  of  Saramd ; 
before  them  the  guilty  soul  has  cause  to  tremble,  but  the 

*  See  "  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgeulaudischen  Gesellscbaft,"  ii.  225, 
iv.  427. 
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righteous  they  conduct  to  Yama  under  tlie  protection  of 
the  gods.  Beneath  this  imagery  we  recognize  the  morning 
and  evening  twihght,  and  the  dusky  gloaming  hovering 
betwixt  day  and  night ;  but  when  used  in  reference  to 
the  nether  world,  the  twilight  is  the  type  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  the  transit  from  the  bright  life  on  earth  to  the 
nether  world,  and  the  return  again  to  Ht'e  out  of  the  realm 
of  darkness.  It  ag-rees  with  this  that  Sarama  is  named  as 
the  dof?  which  Asrni  or  Indra  sends  forth  with  the  Ang-i- 
rasas  to  discover  the  stolen  cows  and  bring  their  milk  to 
mortals.^ 

This  will  enable  us  to  explain  and  combine  the  two 
ideas  which  meet  us  in  the  hymn  appointed  to  be  sung 
during  the  burning  of  the  corpse.  The  sacrificing  priests 
exclaim  to  the  deceased  : — 

On  the  right  path  shalt  tliou  escape  the  dogs, 
Sarama's  brootl,  the  pale  and  four-eyed  Two ; 
Then  travel  onwards  to  our  fathers  wise. 
Who  dwell  with  Yama,  in  delight  and  joy. 

Yama,  thy  hand  shall  save  him  from  the  dog?!, 
Thy  sentinels,  the  guardians  of  thy  way, 
The  two  Four-eyed  who  lurk  upon  man's  track, 
And  land  him  whole  and  grant  him  painless  life ! 

Who  is  not  reminded  here  of  Odin's  two  dogs,  of  the  Cer- 
berus of  the  lower  world,  nay  of  Anubis  too,  the  dog  of 
Osiris — the  accuser  who  will  not  suffer  the  souls  to  reach 
Osiris  if  they  have  not  purified  themselves  ?  ^  This  Aryan 
imagery  at  least  belongs  to  the  epoch  when  those  who 
now  speak  its  various  dialects  shared  a  common  life  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  logical  fallacy  to  infer  from  that  a  mutual 
transmission  of  myths  from  so  remote  an  epoch,  still  less 
any  mutual  transference  of  them  taking  j^lace  in  historical 
times. 

Do  we  now  ask,  what  then,  as  with  some  secret  spell. 


'  See  Rig- Veda,  i.  72,  8.     Cf.  62,  3  and  6,  5. 
See  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  647. 
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has  held  so  intellectual,  earnest,  and  pious  a  nation  captive 
in  the  bonds  of  nature- worsliip?  What  has  condemned 
them  to  wander  deedless  and  inglorious  among  the  gene- 
rations of  mankind  througli  protracted  centuries  ?  Wiiat, 
lastly,  can  explain  the  profound  degeneracy  at  once  of 
their  religious  consciousness  and  of  their  public  and  do- 
mestic life  ? 

Certainly  not  alone  the  external  circumstance  of  their 
crossing  the  Sutlej  (Satadru,  Ilesidrus)  and  settling  in  a 
more  southern  and  enervating  clime.  Of  course  this  cir- 
cumstance must  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  for  we  observe 
that  our  Aryan  stock  suffers  great  deterioration  in  manly 
vigour  and  mental  equipoise  whenever  it  takes  up  its 
abode  in  a  luxurious  climate.  But  it  is  a  real  blessing 
that  since  on  this  subject  a  connected  history  neither  exists 
nor  can  be  constructed,  Ave  are  at  the  same  time  spared 
any  temptation  to  account  for  the  overthrow  and  decay  of 
the  liigliest  thing  in  man, — liis  consciousness  of  God's  pre- 
sence in  the  universe, — by  this  or  that  subordinate  circum- 
stance in  his  outward  history.  We  have  before  us  tliree 
stupendous  facts,  attested  by  extant  records,  from  the  co- 
operation of  which  the  tragical  catastrophe  of  India  could 
not  but  have  come  to  pass.  We  mean  the  catastrophe  of 
that  fearful  nihilism,  in  wdiich  the  great  Sakya-muni  found 
the  milhons  of  his  suffering,  despairing  fellow-countrymen 
around  liim  |)hmged  in  his  day,  combined  with  the  utter 
externalization  of  the  religious  consciousness  by  supersti- 
tious usages,  and  the  consequent  fading  of  the  sense  of 
moral  personality  and  responsibility.  Tliese  three  facts 
are  :  pantheism,  tlie  incubus  of  priestcraft,  and  despotism. 

All  the  evil  and  misery  that  afflict  nations  proceed  ulti- 
mately from  the  mind  itself;  but  tlie  decay  of  the  sense 
of  God,  the  coming  to  doubt  of  tliat  innermost  life-spring 
of  humanity,  tlie  belief  that  there  is  a  True  and  a  Good, 
must  even  more  immediately  tlian  any  other  phenomenon 
be  ascribed  to  a  spiritual  source. 

When  the  mind  lias  once  become  conscious  of  its  direct 
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relation  to  God,  it  needs  to  realize  that  belief  by  its  action 
in  life  ;  it  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  symbolizing  it  by 
ritualistic  emblems  and  vows.  It  must  needs  behold  a 
vision  of  the  Divine  in  this  world,  or  after  a  few  genera- 
tions it  will  find  itself  at  sea  and  sink  into  scepticism. 
The  most  intellectual  and  seductive  form  of  this  scepticism 
is  an  indolent  brooding  pantheism  of  speculation,  whicli 
necessarily  evaporates  all  reality,  and  above  all  paralyzes 
the  ethical  virility,  the  vigorous  resolve  to  make  the  good 
an  actual  fact,  and  to  war  upon  sin,  that  God  may  be 
glorified  by  the  actual  condition  of  His  world. 

It  was  inevitable  tliat  so  intellectual  a  people  sliould 
fall  into  tliis  pantheism  if  it  were  detained  beyond  tlie 
due  period  in  those  fetters  of  Nature-worship  which,  north 
of  the  Himalaya,  Zoroaster  had,  if  not  broken,  yet  at  least 
energetically  striven  to  burst  asunder.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  absolve  tlie  people  from  guilt,  that  through  the 
combined  oppression  of  overbearing  priests  and  princes  (to 
both  of  whom  the  religion  of  the  Spirit  is  and  must  be 
abhorrent),  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  defrauded  of 
their  mission  to  realize  the  Divine  by  miglity  deeds,  througli 
the  power  of  faitli  in  tliat  Divine.  Eather  does  their 
guilt  consist  in  the  very  fact,  that  from  cowardice  they 
endured  such  ungodly  oppression,  and  did  not  shake  olF 
the  yoke  as  ungodly  ;  or  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
themselves  had  nothing  better  to  replace  it  Avith  than 
negation  and  unbelief  But  that  one  fact,  a  continual 
pressure  on  tlie  conscience,  protracted  for  thousands  of 
years,  is  alone  sufficient  to  explain  the  great  tragedy  of 
India — and  of  humanity  !  The  Aryan  singers  gradually 
became  a  guild  winch  shaped  itself  into  a  priestly  caste, 
the  seers  continued  indeed  to  be  called  seers,  but  had 
long  become,  instead  of  inspired  men,  mere  celebrants  of 
sacrifice,  therefore  more  or  less  charlatans.  For  a 
charlatan  or  a  fanatic  we  must  call  every  one  who  attri- 
butes to  outward  acts  a  magical  efficacy  ;  tenfold  so,  if  he 
preaches  faith   in-  them    as  religion.     Those  sacrificing 
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liicroplnnts  imposed  tlicir  fancies  and  fables,  therefore  lies, 
on  the  conscience  of  the  people,  burdening  the  mind  with 
a  yoke  at  once  intolerable  and  irremovable.  The  history 
of  the  Indians,  according  to  their  own  very  remarkable 
view,  chvides  itself  into  four  great  series  of  princes,  of 
which  the  three  latter  dispute  or  divide  with  the  Brahmans 
the  sway  over  the  popular  mind,  and  into  three  inter- 
regna of  several  centuries,  during  which  a  spirit  of  greater 
freedom  discovers  itself,  without,  however,  giving  birth  to 
any  permanent  institutions  or  social  structures,  owing  to 
the  progressive  subdivision  of  the  Indo-Aryan  empire.' 

That  a  dreamy  pantheism  grew  up  even  so  early  as  the 
Yedic  age,  therefore  during  the  long  centuries  passed  in 
the  land  of  the  Seven  Elvers,  or  during  the  transition- 
period  of  the  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarasvati,  the 
classical  river  of  the  Brahmans,  is  proved  by  a  hymn  con- 
tained in  the  last  Book  of  the  Eig-Yeda,  displaying  the 
highest  poetical  beauty.  Max  Muller  has  given  a  graceful 
translation  of  it  into  English  verse,  and  allowed  us  to 
insert  it  in  a  former  work" : — 

The  Thinker's  Question. 

Nor  Aught  nor  Nought  existed  ;  yon  bright  sky 

"Was  not,  nor  heaven's  broad  woof  outstretched  above. 

What  covered  all  ?     What  sheltered  ?     What  concealed  ? 

Was  it  the  water's  fathomless  abyss  ? 

There  was  not  death — yet  there  was  nought  immortal, 

There  was  no  confine  betwixt  day  and  night ; 

The  only  One  breathed  breathless  by  itself. 

Other  than  It  there  nothing  since  has  been. 

Darkness  there  was,  and  all  at  first  was  veiled 

In  gloom  profound — an  ocean  without  light — 

The  germ  that  still  lay  covered  in  the  husk 

Burst  forth,  one  nature,  from  the  fervent  heat. 

Then  first  came  love  upon  it,  the  new  spring 

Of  mind — yea,  poets  in  their  hearts  discerned, 

'  See  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  600-564. 

'  See  "Outlines  of  Universal  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  1-iO.     London.     1854. 
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Pondering,  this  bond  between  created  things 

And  uncreated.     Comes  this  spark  from  earth 

Piercing  and  all-perv^ading,  or  from  heaven  ? 

Then  seeds  were  sown,  and  mighty  powers  arose — 

Nature  below,  and  power  and  will  above — 

Who  knows  the  secret  ?     Who  proclaimed  it  here  ? 

Whence,  whence  this  manifold  creation  sprang? 

The  Grods  themselves  came  later  into  being — 

Who  knows  from  whence  this  great  creation  sprang  ? 

He  from  whom  all  this  great  creation  came, 

Whether  his  will  created  or  was  mute, 

The  Most  High  Seer  that  is  in  highest  heaven, 

He  knows  it,  or  perchance  even  He  knows  not. 

Thouglits  such  as  these,  however,  did  not  stand  there 


c 


simply  as  the  object  of  free  poetic  contemplation,  but 
ah'eady  formed  the  subject  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
endeavouring  to  find  an  answer  to  the  great  questions 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  All,  the  Divine  agency  in 
human  affah's,  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  Uni- 
versal Life  and  his  consciousness  of  that  Universal  Life. 
This  is  incontestably  proved  by  a  passage  of  the  Sama- 
Veda,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  return.  It  belongs, 
like  the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Eig-Veda,  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  Indus  life,  and  forms  or  indicates  the  transition 
from  the  loose,  figurative  Nature-worship  of  the  Vedas  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  connection  subsisting  between 
Nature  and  Mind,  or  Keason,  as  the  cause  of  the  world. 
The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  the  First  Book  of  the 
Sama-Veda,^  and  is  not  intelligible  in  Benfey's  translation. 
We  give  it  in  Hang's  :  — 

Brahma  was  begotten  before  all  things,  from  the  beginnings 
of  time.  Out  of  Brahma  did  the  pleasant  brightness  of  Light 
unfold  itself.  To  it  belong  the  highest  places  (of  existence), 
to  it  the  lowest  also.  The  sources  of  Being  and  Not-being 
are  disclosed  through  it  alone. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  portentous  word  which 

'  Sama-Veda  iv.  1,  9. 
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divides  tlio  India  of  tlie  Ganucs  from  tliat  of  the  Indus, 
and  in  general  tlie  later  reli«rious  consciousness  of  India 
from  the  Irano-Aryan.  But  Ave  have  by  no  means  tlie 
noun-masculine  Brahma,  the  supreme  God  of  the  Brali- 
mans,  who  are  his  priests.  We  have  the  neuter  Bra/una, 
an  abstract  noun,  belonging  entirely  to  the  ideal  world ; 
which  has  its  tangible  roots  in  no  historical  tradition,  but 
rather  in  a  thoroughly  cxternalistic  treatment  of  the 
ancient  Vedic  sacrificial  rites.  Accordin^r  to  IIau<!:  it 
Avould  appear  from  his  researches  into  the  Aryo-Zendic 
remains,  that  the  word  Brahma  originally  signified  the 
strewing  of  the  sacrificial  grass  on  the  spot  appointed  for 
the  immolation  ;  or  the  contemplation  of  this  holy  work  ; 
from  which  it  was  extended  to  the  contemplation  of  every 
holy  act.  Here  we  find  the  stepping-stone  to  the  objective 
meaning  according  to  which  the  neuter  Brahma,  as  an 
abstract  noun,  denotes  the  Divine,  the  Godhead ;  philoso- 
phically therefore  the  Absolute,  Unconditioned,  Eternal, 
which  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  temporal,  the  plie- 
nomeuLd,  the  imperfect,  and  conditioned.  In  this -sense 
evidently  it  is  used  in  that  sacrificial  hymn  from  the 
Sama-veda,  which  according  to  all  indications  must  be 
referred  to  the  latest  period  of  the  sojourn  in  the  territory 
of  the  Indus.  To  this  period  also  belongs  the  pantheistic 
hymn  last  quoted,  "  the  Thinker's  Question."  Lastl}',  a 
hymn  which  mentions  Brahma  and  Vishnu  by  name,  is  an 
interpolation  of  the  Brahmans.^ 

The  Brahmanic  period  is  separated  by  an  interval  of, 
at  least,  1500  years  from  the  time  of  Buddha,  whose 
system  is  the  last  offshoot,  and  to  some  extent  adversary 
of  that  Brahmanisni  wdiich  linked  itself  on  to  the  latest 
philosophy  of  the  physiolatry  contained  in  the  Vedic 
theology  and  cultus.  It  is  within  the  compass  of  these 
1500  years,  that  the  Sanscrit  literature,  strictly  so-called, 
has   its    rise   and    progress,  first   as    a    living  and  then 

'  See  Appendix,  N'utc  II. 
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afterwards  as  a  learned  language,  "the  perfect;"  and 
it  is  during  this  period  that  the  system  of  Bralimanism 
elaborated  itself.  We  behold  this  system  with  its 
closed  castes,  its  endless  purifications,  atonements,  sacra- 
ments, gradually  organizing  into  a  new  religion,  then 
gradually  stiffening  into  rigidity,  to  put  forth  one  vigo- 
rous outburst  of  new  life,  after  Buddhism  had  resumed 
its  victorious  march  ;  but  this  outburst  only  takes  the 
shape  of  a  fanatical  exaltation  of  the  Priesthood  and 
hierarchical  institutions.  A  bloody  contest  breaks  out ; 
but  in  the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  Brahmanism  stands 
completely  triumphant  throughout  India  Proper,  though 
Buddhism  maintains  its  ground  in  trans-Gangetic  India, 
and  among  the  Turanian  populations  of  Upper  Asia ;  while 
in  China,  it  gradually  becomes  the  dominant  religion  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  human  beings. 

What  was  the  prevailing  consciousness  of  the  Brali- 
mauic  Indians  respecting  God's  action  in  history  ?  that  is 
the  only  question  with  which  we  are  concerned.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  on  the  response  to  that  question 
with  any  hope  of  success,  unless  we  keep  two  points  con- 
stantly before  our  eyes. 

First,  that  Bralunanism  was  to  a  much  greater  extent 
the  contrary  than  the  continuation  of  the  Vedic  rehaious 
consciousness.  We  find  in  it  entirely  new  divinities,  of 
metapliysical  origin  and  import,  side  by  side  with  a 
cultus  belonging  to  the  ancient  Irano-Aryan  physiolatry, 
which  was  constantly  becoming  less  and  less  intelligible. 
By  degrees  the  whole  modern  Indian  pantheon  rises  into 
sight,  headed  by  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  at  last  Siva,  on 
which  imaginary  Trinity  so  many  fantastical,  not  to  say 
nonsensical,  systems  have  been  built  up,  as  though  it  were 
a  leading  intuition  and  dogma  of  the  Aryan  Indians. 
In  order,  once  for  all,  to  lay  this  spectre  which  still 
haunts  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  of  Europe, 
nay,  is  even  believed  in  by  such  writers  as  take  their 
information  at  second-hand,  or  give  the  rein  to  fancy,  it 
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^vill  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  restore  the  true  his- 
torical fi'amework  Avhicli  tlie  criticism  of  Indian  chro- 
nology presents.  Above  all,  we  must  take  account  of 
the  successive  strata  of  lann-uacre.  Thus  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  see  the  baselessness  of  that  imaginary  theology, 
and  the  oround  will  be  cleared  for  a  true  historical  and 
philosophical  theory.  On  tliis  point  we  must  be  allowed 
to  refer  our  readers  to  the  chronological  disquisition  con- 
tained in  the  Fifth  Book  of  our  work  on  Egypt. ^ 

Secondly,  however,  we  must  keep  a  firm  grasp  of  that 
definition  of  the  true  idea  of  pantheism,  and  its  relation 
to  a  healthy  religious  consciousness,  which  we  have  briefly 
stated  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  this  work.  Pan- 
theism, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  irreconcilable 
with  a  healthy  apprehension  of  moral  personality.  The 
facts  of  history  prove  this  incompatibility.  Neverthe- 
less, in  dark  and  troublous  periods  of  decadence,  it  has 
afforded  a  stay  and  comfort  to  many  souls,  struggling 
against  the  tendency  towards  a  materializing  of  the  con- 
ception of  God  such  as  has  actually  taken  place  in  Cliina 
and  the  B3'zantine  period,  or  battling  with  the  idolatry 
into  which  every  religion  based  upon  historical  records 
inevitably  falls  so  soon  as  the  sense  becomes  benumbed 
that  the  God  who  directs  the  march  of  history  is  one  with 
Him  who  dwells  in  the  spirit  of  man. 

Thus,  in  India,  for  example,  it  was  inevitable  that  with 
the  downfall  of  liberty  and  the  deadening  of  the  sense 
of  personality  the  pantheistic  element  should  increasingly 
obtain  ascendancy.  For  tins  pantheistic  passivity  is  the 
curse  of  all  periods  of  decline  and  progi-essive  disintegra- 
tion of  society.  The  mind  seeks  sometliing  objective 
on  which  to  base  its  speculations  on  the  spiritual  Kosnios  ; 
and  there  are  stages  of  existence  for  the  community  as 
well  as  for  the  individual,  in  which  this  objectivity  re- 
flects itself  in  mythological  symbolism,  just  as  at  a  later 

'  See  "  Egj'pt's  Place  in  Universal  Ilistorj-,"  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 
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stage  it  is  destined  to  authenticate  its  objective  truth  in 
the  shape  of  conscious  thought  and  practical  hfe.  Now 
the  Vedic  age  was  that  mythological  stage  of  Indian 
thouglit.  But  now  the  time  had  come  wlien  the  ethical 
religion  ought  to  have  been  brought  forth.  A  reform 
should  have  been  instituted  such  as  tliat  undertaken  by 
Zoroaster,  only  with  the  absence  of  Magism.  Had  such 
a  reform  taken  place,  man's  sense  of  the  unity  of 
mind  would  have  been  able  (as  was  demanded  by  a 
healthy  process  of  development)  to  work  itself  out  into 
clearness,  instead  of  evaporating  as  it  did.  But  as  it 
was,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  pathological  development 
should  take  place,  leading  to  fresh  complications.  After 
this,  philosophy  could  accomplish  no  more  than  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  freaks  of  mythological  fancy,  and  to 
spread  a  lifeless  deposit  of  pantheism  or  theism  over  the 
extinct  world  of  childhood.  In  India,  philosophy  has, 
in  the  first  instance,  taken  the  former  direction  under  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmans,  and  revels  in  logical  and  meta- 
physical games  of  fence,  with  a  complete  repression  of 
the  moral  consciousness.  A  smaller  school  among  them 
of  more  earnest-minded  thinkers,  has  so  far  not  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  barren  Deism.  Meanwhile  the  ordi- 
nary Hindoo  man  of  the  world  makes  a  compromise  with 
the  undisguised  idolatry  of  unintelhgible  gods,  that  are 
half  deifications  of  natural  objects,  half  monstrous  out- 
births  of  the  confused  Brahmanic  philosophy,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money  and  observance  of  prescribed  rules  in 
eating  and  drinking,  while  living  either  in  godless  indif- 
ference to  all  religion,  or  else  in  slavery  to  brutalizing 
superstitions.  He  is  the  blank  page  between  the  Bible 
of  Nature-worship  and  that  of  Christianity  ;  but  this  page 
is  black ! 
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SECTION    II. 

The  Consciousness  of  God  and  of  (he  Universe  implied  in 
Brakinanism  and  its  Philosojphy. 

We  must  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  deep  truth  latent 
in  the  ideal  of  Brahmanism,  and  Avhich  found  expression 
first  in  a  new  mythology  and  poetry,  by  whose  iuxuiiant 
vef^etation  the  ancient  reliiiious  belief  of  the  Aryans 
was  overgrown  ;  and  afterwards  in  schools  of  ])liilosophy. 
But  neither  should  we  be  justified  in  assigning  to  this 
whole  development  a  high  position  in  the  history  of 
man's  consciousness  of  a  divine  government.  Where  the 
outward  world  is  regarded  as  something  wholly  illusory, 
and  life  as  a  misery  and  curse,  the  histoiy  of  such  a  con- 
sciousness must,  perforce,  to  a  considerable  extent,  suffer 
suspension.  The  great  thoughts  Avhich  pulsate  in  pious 
hearts  belong  to  a  bygone  age  or  to  that  which  is  fast 
passing  away.  The  ]\lind  runs  riot,  now  in  sacrifice  "and 
])rayer,  now  in  the  license  of  speculation.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  this  whole  phase  of  Brahmanism,  which  has 
generally  in  Germany  been  the  object  of  such  fervent  and 
unqualified  admiration,  while  English  students  have,  for 
the  most  part,  displayed  a  narrow-minded  inability  to 
appreciate  its  real  depth  of  thought.  It  is  the  dream  of 
a  delirium  produced  by  the  overpowering  apprehension 
of  God  and  the  universe  ;  but  the  mind  that  dreams  it  is 
that  of  a  noble  and  highly-gifted  nation,  which,  fast- 
bound  by  its  relentless  priesthood  in  the  fetters  of  a 
superannuated  naturalism  with  its  endless  superstitions, 
and  crushed  down  in  slavery  by  selfish  and  voluptuous 
princely  families,  is  losing  its  healthy  sense  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  divine,  spiritual  oider,  and  thus  becoming 
more  and  more  a  victim  to  its  two  tyrants,  sacerdotal 
and  secular,  to  fall  at  length  a  ])rey  to  its  rapacious  and 
sanguinary  Mahometan  conquerors. 
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Pantheism  Wcis  the  parent  of  the  donble  decay  on  the 
one  hand  of  the  healthy  Aryan  national  intellect,  along 
with   that  wliich  was   a  real  living   energy   in   the   old 
Nature-worship,  and  on  the  other,  of  truly  philosophical 
thought.     It  veiled  with  polytheistic  forms  that  conscious- 
ness of  Mind  which  is  implied  m  the  Vedic  pliilosophy, 
while  it  hypocritically  retained  the  old  sacrificial  hymns 
addressed  to  the  Nature-gods,  in  whom  none  believed  less 
than  the    inventors    of  the    new  pantheistic   idols,    and 
perhaps   none  more  devoutly  than  their  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated successors  a   few  centuries   later.     If  these 
latter  were  not  conscious  deceivers,  it  was  only  because 
they  were  ignorant  enough  to  be  able    to  fancy  them- 
selves honest,  when  they  preached  for  truth  lies  handed 
down  to  them  by  others.     That  they  very  soon  were  no 
longer   able  to   understand  the  language   of  their  own 
Vedic  hymns,  which  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  had  first 
been  transmuted  into  Sanscrit  and  then  into  Pali  and  other 
vernacular  dialects,  must  be  reckoned  the  least  of  their 
sins  ;  but  moreover  they  no  longer  understood  or  believed 
in  any  of  those  leading  root-ideas  to  which  the  sympathy 
with  nature  had  given  rise  in  the  mind  of  inspired  seers. 

Now,  while  on  the  one  hand  this  religious  belief  of  the 
Hindoo  people  holding  the  creed  of  Brahmanism,  having 
started  from  the  naturalism  of  the  Vedic  pantheism,  had 
gradually  transformed  itself  into  the  naked  and  abomi- 
nable  idolatry   of   symbolical    embodiments   of   Siva    or 
Vishnu,  so,   on    the    other   hand,  did  the  indestructible 
spirituality  rooted  in   the    religious    intuitions   of  every 
Aryan  people  evoke  a  philosophy  which  hkewise,  as  we 
have  seen,  found  its  root  and  anchorage  in  the  Vedic 
epoch  of  thought.     In  an  age  at  all  events  prior  to  Bud- 
dhism, therefore  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  there 
arose  a  philosophical  school,  which  sought  to  dive  into 
the  essence  of  Brahma,  conceived  as  the  Soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  objective,  causal  ground  of  all  existence.     It 
has  been  customary  to  place  this  form  of  Indian  reh'gious 
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])liik)sopliy,  called   the    philosophy   of    the  Vedanta  or 
Mimansa — the  search  after  Wisdom  (the  end  of  the  Vedas 
— tlie    aim    of  learning),    in    direct   antagonism    to   the 
Sankhya  philosophy  (deliberation —  contemplation — know- 
ledge derived  from  pure  reason).     The  former  is  treated 
as  a  scholastic  philosophy,  which,  basing  itself  on  the 
Sacred  Books  and  the  pojiular  religion,  seeks  for  unity  of 
tliought  only  as  a  means  of  introducing  some  order  amid 
the  confusing  multiplicity  of  divine  personages  and  legends, 
while  the  Sankhya  philosophy  is  contrasted  with  it  as  an 
atheistic  or  purely  pantheistic  system.     On  this  view,  the 
former  system  has  simply  sought  to  give  a  spiiitual  im- 
port— a  sort  of  new  birth  to  the  gods  of  Brahmanism ; 
while  the  latter  has  broken  completely  with  the  popular 
creed,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Yedas  and  Brahmans. 
The  documentary  records  know  nothing  of  all  this.     I 
for  myself  frankly  confess  that  the  only  distinction  which 
I  can  discern  between  those  two    systems,  is  that   the 
second  sets  to  work  after  a  more   dialectical  and  me- 
thodical fashion  ;   or,  at  any  rate,  makes  some  attempt 
at  logical  demonstration  and  method.     Both    leave  the 
Vedas  unassailed ;  nay,  the  whole  Brahmanic  religion,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  rites  and  customs.     The  Sankhya 
philosophy  occu]:>ies  itself  more  with  life  in  manifestation, 
therefore  especially  with  the  life  of  the  individual  spirit  con- 
nected by  its  body  with  the  outward  world ;  but  in  both 
systems,  the  identity  of  the  highest  Being  with  Intelligence 
is  a  received  axiom.    In  the  Vedanta  philosophy,  Brahma 
is  placed  in  the  foreground  as  the  Soul  of  the  universe,  the 
Primal  Being,  which  alone  has  true  Existence.     To  this 
school,  not  matter  only  was  a  semblance ;  even  the  soul 
was  but  a  transient  phenomenon,  a  bubble  rising  from  the 
ocean  of  infinite  Being  only  to  burst  asunder  and  sink  into 
it  again  in  eternal  alternation.     We  might  even  maintain 
that  the  Sankhya  ])hilosophy  issues  in  the  more  consola- 
toiy  doctrine   of    the   two,  inasmuch   as  it  regards  the 
deliverance  of  the  mind  from  the  burden  of  existence  as 
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the  ultimate  aim  not  only  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit  itself, 
but  also  of  Nature. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  is  no  more  atheistic  than 
the  system  which  culminates  in  Brahma,  as  the  Primal 
Being.  Both  are  alike  pantheistic,  inasmuch  as  the 
moral  freedom  of  man,  and  with  it  the  notion  of  sin, 
retreat  into  the  background  before  that  overpowering 
sense  of  a  universal  presence  of  God  in  all  things,  wliicli 
produces  a  mental  intoxication  gradually  destructive  of 
all  healthy  religious  perception.  The  priesthood  did  not 
declare  war  on  the  Sankhya  philosophy  any  more  than 
on  the  Vedanta  dogmas,  while  it  very  speedily  rejected 
Buddhism,  and  entered  on  a  sanguinary  persecution  of 
its  adherents,  issuing  in  a  war  of  extermination,  such  as 
we  only  find  repeated  once  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ; 
namely,  in  that  deadly  struggle  of  tlie  Eomish  hierarchy 
which  ended  with  the  yet  more  cruel  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Whence  this  difference  of  attitude  ?  Brahmanism  was 
perfectly  conscious  that  it  was  itself  nothing  more  than  a 
philosophy  of  the  belief  in  the  Nature-gods  of  the  Yeda  ; 
its  enemy  was  not  the  speculative  philosopher,  even 
thougli  (as  is  really  the  case  with  the  Sankhj^a  system) 
he  place  pure  "  deliberation  "  and  the  true  knowledge 
grouuded  upon  it  above  "  tradition  and  revelation." 
Those  schools  left  the  hierarchy  standing  in  undisputed 
possession  of  its  absolute  authority  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges ;  Buddha  attacked  both  at  their  very  root.  Tlie 
former  left  the  observances  and  sacraments  of  the  Church 
intact.  Buddha  impugned  the  Brahmanic  system  and 
authority,  and  did  away  with  the  external  religious 
cultus.  And  this  is  the  sensitive  spot  with  every  hier- 
archy. 

Now,  of  all  this  we  believe  ourselves  able  to  adduce 
documentary  as  well  as  philosoplhcal  proof,  although  we 
are  aware  that  we  are  running  counter  to  the  opinion  gene- 
nlly  received  among  philosophic  writers.    But  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations  we  will  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
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the  aim  of  our  work.  Considered  from  tliis  point  of  view, 
one  might  be  temj)tcd  to  say  tliat  the  Bralimanic  con- 
ception of  the  universe  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
liistoiy  of  Man's  consciousness  of  the  divine  element  in- 
habiting it,  that  shadow  does  to  light.  It  is  certainly  in 
its  strictly  ])hilosopliical  sense,  a  negation  of  the  universe, 
but  also  a  denial  of  the  divine  immanence  therein.  Even 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  mental  development  of  India, 
it  belongs  to  tlie  pathological  part  of  that  formation ;  for 
it  rests  on  a  thorouo-hlv  morbid  view.  On  the  other  side, 
it  opens  to  us  a  deep  insight  into  the  laws  of  this  patho- 
logical development,  i.e.  into  the  course  by  Avhicli  all 
reliaions  verfje  towards  their  deatli.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  replete  with  sublime  thoughts  which  we  can  look  at 
apart  from  this  morbid  colouring,  in  order  to  refresh  our 
minds  with  what  is  purely  human  and  genuinely  Aryan, 
and  calls  up  the  sense  of  kindred  with  ourselves.  Lastly, 
too,  it  is  important  as  paving  the  way  for  Buddliism.  In 
the  following  pages,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
bringing  forward  a  few  ascertained  leading  principles, 
omitting  all  that  is  only  known  to  us  by  means  of 
Anquetil  Duperron's  unreliable  translations  of  the  Upani- 
shads,  and  all  that  is  posterior  to  the  Christian  era. 
Under  the  latter  head,  however,  must  be  included  a  large 
part  of  the  extracts  from  the  Brahmanic,  Vedantic,  and 
Sankliya  writings  contained  in  Windischmann's  (otherwise 
very  correct  as  well  as  ingenious)  translations  appended 
to  his  father's  fn'st  volume,  eiltitled  "  Die  Philosopliie  in 
Fort^anfje  der  Weltojeschichte."^  We  shall,  after  our 
usual  fashion,  illustrate  by  some  ex[\m])les  those  views  of 
the  world  bearing  upon  the  topic  of  this  work,  which  we 
find  in  the  Puranas  and  Upanishads,  or  in  the  writings  of 
the  Vedanta  and  Sankliya  schools. 

'  Theil  iii.  s.  4. 
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Brahmanic  Conceptioyi  of  God  and  the  Universe. 

The  Absolute  is  Brahma,  in  the  neuter  form,  according 
to  the  most  ancient  terminology,  such  as  we  find  in  use 
at  so  early  a  date  as  in  a  passage  of  the  Sama-Veda, 
where  it  says  : — 

Brahma  was  begotten  before  all  ehe  from  everlasting, 
From  out  of  it  was  the  loveliness  of  fair  light  unfolded  ; 
To  it  belong  the  highest  heights  and  lowest  deeps  ; 
Through  Brahma  is  unveiled  the  ground  of  Being  and  Non- 
being. 

Eespecting  this  Brahma  the  Upanishads  translated  by 
Windischmann  speak  in  the  following  manner  : — 

We  know  not  how  to  teach  that  Brahma.  It  is  somethinsc 
else  than  the  known,  but  also  something  higher  than  the  Un- 
known. That  which  is  not  spoken  in  speech,  but  by  which 
speech  is  spoken,  this,  know  thou,  is  Brahma.  That  which  does 
not  think  by  means  of  the  heart,  but  that  by  means  of  which 
we  think, — this,  know  thou,  is  Brahma.  Not  the  eye  itself,  but 
that  by  which  the  eye  sees, — this,  know  thou,  is  Brahma,  &c. 
.  .  .  .  If  tliou  deemest  that  thou  knowest  it  well,  thou 
knowest  then,  in  truth,  very  little  of  Brahma.  He  who  has  it 
unawares,  he  knows  it,  but  he  who  is  aware  of  it,  he  knows  it 
not.  By  those  who  apprehend,  it  is  not  apprehended,  by  those 
who  apprehend  not,  it  is  apprehended.' 

Again  we  read  in  the  Kathaka-Upanishad": — 

Not  by  words  can  we  attain  unto  it,  not  by  the  heart,  not  by 
the  eye.  He  alone  attains  unto  it,  who  exclaims  :  It  is  !  It  is  ! 
Thus  may  it  be  perceived,  and  apprehended  in  its  essence.  The 
Essence  appears,  when  one  has  perceived  it  as  It  is  ! 

[as  Istigkeit,  according  to  the  old  German  termiuolog-y.] 

^  Windisclimanu's  ''  Kenescliitam-Upanishad,"  s.  1695. 
^  Windischmann,  3.  1717. 
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Or  ncfiiiii  as  it  is  expressed  in   tlie  Tsliandogya-Upani- 

The  Existent  is  the  root  of  all  creatures;  the  Existent  is 
their  resting-place ;  the  Existent  is  their  foundation. 

And  thus  that  expression  in  the  Mandukya-Upanishad 
becomes  intelligible- :  — 

The  highest  Brahma  is  neither  knowing  nor  unknowing. 

Both  these  two  thoughts,  tliat  the  Absolute  in  its  idea, 
is  not  cogitable  by  us,  nor  to  be  expressed  in  language, 
we  have  already  found  almost  identical  in  conception  and 
arrangement  in  the  writings  of  Lao-tse. 

The  universe  is  the  self-saci'ifice  of  Brahma,  or  the 
offspring  of  his  yearning  after  the  Finite,  A\liich  is  called 
Maia,  i.e.  delusion.  TJie  earliest  indication  of  this  con- 
ception, which  was  afterwards  spun  out  to  great  lengths, 
is  contained  in  the  Jadschnavindu^  :  — 

As  the  spider  draws  her  thread  out  of  herself  and  then  draws 
it  back  again, — as  the  plants  shoot  forth  out  of  the  earth,  and 
as  hair  grows  on  the  head  of  a  living  man,  so  does  this  universe 
spring  forth  from  the  eternal  Being. 

Sometimes  this  thought  almost  assumes  a  cosmogonic 
shape,  as  in  Western  Asia.  Thus  in  the  Tshandogya- 
Upanishad  we  read  '^ : — 

The  sun  is  Brahma.  That  is  the  doctrine  ;  this  is  its  expla- 
nation :  In  the  beginning  this  AU  was  non-existent :  That 
(Brahma)  became  existent;  it  chanc/ed  itself,  it  became  an  egg: 
this  lay  for  a  year ;  it  opened ;  the  two  halves  of  the  shell  were 
gold  and  silver ;  the  silver  is  earth,  the  gold  heaven. 

Any  idea  of  moral  personality  as  one  constituent  of  the 
universal  order,  such  as  meets  us  in  the  Vedas  under  the 
shape  of  a  judgment-day,  grows  continually  fainter  and 
fainter.  Such  expressions  as  the  following,  taken  from 
the  Jadschnavindu,^  are  quite  exceptional  phenomena:  — 

'  Windifchmann,  s.  1738.  *  Webor's  "Indische  Studien,"  ii.  56. 

»  iii.  147,  148.  *  AVcber'a  "  Indi-sche  Studien,"  i.  '201. 

»  i.  U6,  3o0. 
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On  destiny  and  on  the  acts  of  men  depends  the  success  of  an 
undertaking.  But  destiny  is  evidently  only  the  act  of  a  man  in 
an  earlier  life.  As  a  cart  cannot  go  by  means  of  one  wheel,  so 
destiny  cannot  receive  her  accomplishment  without  the  aid  of 
man. 

In  the  later  poems,  the  realizations  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ments are  accomplished  by  means  of  tlie  incarnations  of 
gods,  termed  Avatars.  In  these  representations,  the 
human  personality  vanishes  entirely ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary with  the  heroes  of  Greece,  the  Divine  personality  is 
completely  merged  in  the  human.  Still,  in  the  pocins 
treating  of  these  incarnations,  there  are  unmistakable 
traces  of  that  early  Aryan  conception,  according  to  which 
the  Divinity  descends  to  earth  as  the  avenger  of  injustice, 
of  arro«;ance  and  crime. 


II. 

TJte  Vedanta  Fkilosophy, 

This  school  intensifies  by  speculative  antitheses  the 
expressions  already  cited  respecting  the  Absolute.  Thus 
Sankara,  the  most  renowned  master  of  this  school, 
represents  the  Absolute  as  declaring '  : — 

I  am  the  great  Brahma,  which  is  eternal,  pure,  free,  one, 
constant,  happy,  existent,  without  end.  He  who  contemplates 
naught  else,  he  who  retires  into  a  lonely  place,  he  whose 
desh'es  are  annihilated,  and  whose  passions  are  subdued,  he 
understands  that  Mind  is  one  and  eternal.  A  wise  man  must 
annihilate  all  objects  of  sense  in  his  mind,  and  contemplate 
continually  only  the  one  Mind,  which  is  like  pure  Space. 
Brahma  is  without  dimension,  quality,  character,  or  duality. 

Now  all  this  may  be  taken  in  a  different  sense,  in  which 
it  would  be  perfectly  justified.  But  in  the  view  of  these 
philosophers,  the  world  is  Non-being.  Thus  Sankara 
says : — 

'  Atma-Bodha,  36,  38,  39,  60,  64,  as  quoted  by  Colebrooke  in  his  "  Essays." 
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As  the  deceptive  play  of  a  juggler  is  mere  semblance,  so  is 
tlie  spectacle  atforded  by  this  world  a  slioiv  without  siibstance. 
As  the  world  of  dreams  is  a  delusion,  so  is  also  the  world  of  our 
wakinir  hours  like  unto  a  dream.' 

Even  the  soul  has  no  real  existence  ;  in  Brahma  alone 
is  there  l^eini^.  Man  has  notliinoj  to  see  in  others  save 
himself,  and  in  all  things  nothing  but  an  illusory  show  of 
Bcino;.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  words  "  That  art  llioa !  " 
In  reference  to  this  point  Sankara  says : — 

When  by  the  words:  "That  art  Thoul''''  it  is  recognized 
that  distinction  does  not  exist,  then  for  the  individual  ceases 
the  necessity  of  being  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  outward 
nature,  and  then  for  Brahma  ceases  the  act  of  creation,  because 
the  whole  process  of  distribution  into  parts  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  false  knowledge,  and  will  cease  hy  means  of  true  knowledge. 
Whence,  therefore,  springs  Creation  ?  The  cycle  of  the  universe 
is  an  ERROR  produced  by  man's  failure  to  discriminate  the  mass 
of  delusions  concerning  names,  shapes,  and  the  rest,  all  which 
have  arisen  from  ignorance.  The  C3'cle  of  the  universe  has  no 
reality  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.^ 

No  other  aim  floats  before  the  vision  of  this  far-famed 
])hilosophy  than  that  of  absolute  knowledge.  Hence  it 
lands  us  in  the  logical  void  of  Xon-existence;  confounding 
the  mere  absence  of  the  particular^  or  Self-hood,  with  the 
Eternal ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  undivided  Being,  reveal- 
ing Himself  in  Space  and  Time. 

From  such  a  doctrine  there  naturally  springs  that 
dreadful  despair  of  the  whole  actual  world,  which  to 
many  now-a-days  seems  profound  philosophy.  Thus 
Sa nkara- Acharya  says  ^ : — 

A  drop  that  trembles  on  the  Lotus  leaf  : 
Such  is  this  life,  so  soon  dispelled,  so  brief. 

The  eight  great  Mountains,  and  the  seven  Seas, 

The  Sun,  the  Gods  who  sit  and  rule  o'er  these, 

Thou,  I,  the  Universe  must  pa^s  away  : 

Time  conquers  all ;  why  care  for  wliat  nuist  pass  away?^ 

'  See  Colebrooke's  "Essays."         *  ."^oe  Windisclimauu,  s.  1707. 
*  According  to  Ilofer's  trausliiliou. 
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III. 

The  Sankhya  Philosojihy . 

The  only  trustwortliy  source  of  authentic  information 
respecting  this  system  which  we  as  yet  possess  is  the 
Sankhya-Karika,  which  Colebrooke  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cuss and  quote  from,  but  which  was  afterwards  transhited 
by  Windischmann,  Lassen,  and  Wilson,  and  expounded 
by  the  first  of  these  in  his  Appendix  to  his  father's  "  Pliilo- 
sophie.''^  This  work  professes  to  be  a  very  succinct  but 
faithful  extract  from  the  writings  of  the  earliest  disciples 
and  apostles  of  Kapila,  the  founder  of  the  school.  In  the 
Appendix  to  this  volume  we  subjoin  its  leading  Aphorisms 
in  their  proper  order,  omitting,  however,  those  relating  to 
physical  topics.  We  give  them  in  a  free  abridgment,^ 
adding  in  brackets  what  is  needful  to  complete  the  sense. 
It  is  important  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  that  the  reader 
should  comprehend  clearly  the  metaphysical  and  ethical 
principles  of  this  doctrine,  no  less  misunderstood,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  than  those  of  Buddha,  and  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  text  given  should  be  intelligible  by  itself. 
Of  the  literal  translations  of  the  text  (Colebrooke's,  edited 
by  Wilson,  Lassen's,  Pauthier's,  and  Windischmann's) 
I  have  generally  followed  the  last,  availing  myself  also 
of  the  renderings  and  ingenious  explanations  given  by 
Bai'thelemy  St.  Hilairo,^  which  chiefly  rest  upon  the  autho- 
lity  of  Colebrooke's  Translation  and  Burnouf's  Lectures. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  fundamental  theory 
of  this  remarkable  tractate,  consisting  of  sixty-eight 
Aphorisms,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  main 
points  : — 

There  is  a  distinction  made  between  the  personal  Mind 
(Purusha,  which  also  signifies  Man)  and  Nature.  But 
Nature  is  twofold  ;  first  that  which  appears,  Prakn'ti,  the 
Derived,  the  Phenomena ;    secondly,   the   PlOOT   of  the 

•  S.  1812.  2  gge  Appendix,  Note  I. 

^  Memoires  de  I'Academie,  1852,  t.  viii. 
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riicnomena  {Mala-Prakriti)  or  Primal  Nature.  Eaoli 
human  spirit  appropriates  out  of  this  undeveloped  Primal 
"Xature"  what  lias  an  affinity  with  itself,  and  tluis  shapes 
for  itself  a  body  with  its  v'^oul.  Life  consists  in  the  com- 
pact of  both.  This  compact  is  indeed  a  covenant  of  the 
lame  with  the  blind,  for  the  Mind  itself  cannot  come  into 
direct  contact  with  matter,  but  communicates  with  it  and 
with  the  universe,  through  the  intervention  of  Developed 
Nature,  which  exists  side  by  side  with  Mind  :  now  this 
Nature  is  destitute  of  consciousness  or  intellicfence,  it  is 
not  an  end  in  itself,  but  subservient  to  Mind  unawares  to 
itself.  Nevertheless  the  whole  creation  reposes  on  this 
compact  and  cooperation.  The  ultimate  aim  of  life,  and 
of  all  active  cflbrts  of  Man's  nature  ("  of  the  creature," 
according  to  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the  German 
mystics),  is,  however,  none  other  than  the  perfecting  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  Hberation  of  Nature  through  the  spirit. 
The  S[)irit  contemplates  the  changing  movements  of  Nature 
simply  as  a  spectator,  being  only  in  appearance  itself  an 
actor  ;  its  instinctive  impulse  leads  it  first  to  enjoy  Nature, 
and  then  to  analyze  it,  and  know  it  for  what  it  is  ;  i.e.  to 
arrive  at  the  perception  of  its  nothingness.  This  is  the 
only  true  knowledge.  It  conducts  us  to  a  solution,  inas- 
much as  those  qualities  of  Nature  which  are  in  accordance 
with  Eeason  obtain  the  upper  hand ;  more  especially 
justice  and  intelligence.  So  soon  as  that  unsubstanti- 
ality  of  Nature  is  recognized,  the  aim  of  man's  life  is 
reached.  The  compact  of  the  Mind  with  Nature  may 
still  endure,  as  a  wheel  set  rotatinij  continues  to  revolve 
for  a  considerable  time  after  tlie  impulse  lias  ceased,  but 
Nature  has  no  longer  any  charms  for  man  or  any  power 
over  him,  and  leaves  him  in  peace;  she  retires  behind 
the  scenes  like  a  dancer  wdien  the  s])ectators  have  caught 
the  meaning  of  her  pantomime.  Thus  the  aim  of  mind  is 
complete  emancipation  from  nature,  and  through  this  the 
emancipation  of  nature  herself  From  which  Ave  may 
surely  draw  the  inference  that  the  successive  cycles  of 
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existence  are  to  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Spirit  when 
perfected  shall  be  no  longer  subject  to  re-birth. 

Looking  at  it  from  our  point  of  view,  it  is  clear  at  the 
first  glance  that  in  these  statements  the  ethical  principle 
is  put  very  much  in  the  background ;  and  therefore 
also  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  Kosmos,  Not  that 
the  ethical  principle  is  wholly  absent,  or  unrecognized. 
Among  the  qualities  which  in  the  life  of  man  develop 
themselves  out  of  that  compact  between  mind  and  nature, 
the  ethical  is  expressly  mentioned.  Eighteousness  and 
unrighteousness  form  the  first  of  the  antitheses  here  enu- 
merated. But  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  the  ethical  freedom  of  the  mind  in  moral  action 
remains  very  much  in  the  background.  The  essence  of 
the  mind  is,  after  a  very  one-sided  manner,  placed  in  true 
knowledge,  and  not  in  the  moral  intention.  Eeason  sits 
supreme  as  logical  thought,  not  as  conscience,  and  thus 
the  harmonious  balance  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  both 
is  wanting;.  It  is  the  unison  between  knowled"'e  and 
practice — it  is  the  belief  that  the  Good  is  true,  and  the 
True  good,  which  produces  a  healthy  state  of  man's  con- 
sciousness of  God  in  history — that  true  harmony  of  man's 
being  which  is  the  parent  of  a  life  instinct  with  divine 
energy,  and  corresponding  to  the  ideal  of  humanity. 

But  in  conceding  this  we  have  said  all  that  can  be 
alleged  against  the  essence  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy, 
according  to  the  only  reliable  and  authentic  account 
which  we  as  yet  possess  of  that  system. 

It  is  in  itself  no  more  atheistic  than  is  the  doctrine  of 
Buddha.  It  no  more  denies  than  does  the  Vedanta  philo- 
sophy a  Mind  which  has  recognized  its  own  distinctness 
from  Nature.  For  else  how  could  it  place  before  all  human 
beings  alike  the  same  end,  namely — righteousness  and 
knowledge  ?  How  maintain  that  by  righteousness  man's 
life  tends  upwards,  by  unrighteousness  downwards  ?  ^ 
Nay,  the  record  before  us  further  insists  on  this  assump- 
tion of  the  oneness  of  all  minds,  by  declaring  expressly  ^ 

'   See  §  44,  Appendix,  Note  I.  '  See  §  54,  Appendix,  Note  I. 
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that  the  human  creation  is  simple,  therefore  a  I  iiity,  and 
so  is  that  of  the  gods  (i.e.  the  spirits  mentioned  in  the  tra- 
ditions) simple,  wliile  that  of  the  terrestrial  non-human 
creation  is  livefold,  from  the  four-footed  beast  down  to 
the  stone.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  this  system  does 
not  teach  tlie  annihilation  of  mind,  but  rather  the 
imperishable  duration  of  the  perfected  mind,  which  is 
the  principle  of  the  Universe,  the  sole  Final  End  of  the 
Phenomenal  (§  17).  Again,  how  can  a  philosophy  be 
jnstly  esteemed  atheistic,  whicli  treats  the  essence  of  the 
individual  mind  as  a  unity,  and  challenges  universal  assent 
to  its  laws  ?  Did  the  mind  when  perfected  cease  to  exist, 
then,  according  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  this  philo- 
sophy, the  whole  universe  must  cease  to  be ;  for  it  has 
no  other  end  and  aim  than  to  bring  the  mind  to  per- 
fection. Personality  resides  in  each  separate  mind,  not 
in  that  which  it  receives  from  the  Primal  Natiu^e  common 
to  all  minds  (§  17).  From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
that  that  cannot  perish  which  has  not  been  derived  from 
tliat  Primal  Nature,  which  is  the  root  of  the  transitory 
phenomena.  Now  the  mind  has  not  been  so  derived, 
and  therefore  the  life  of  the  mind  is  not  subject  to  that 
law  of  dissolution. 

Consequently  it  is  not  a  well-founded,  although  a 
generally-received  opinion  that  the  Sankhya  school 
recognizes  nothing  beyond  individual  minds,  or  that  these 
are  destined  to  perish,  or  that  it  is  without  God,  wdioni 
the  Vedanta  philosophy  places  at  the  head  of  all  things 
luider  the  title  of  Brahma.  On  the  contrary,  God, 
regarded  as  the  undivided  Unity.,  therefore  the  Eternal 
Essence  of  those  minds  when  perfected,  is  an  assumption  or 
postulate  running  through  the  whole  system,  like  that  of 
the  existence  of  light  in  a  treatise  on  colours.  If  reason, 
knowledge,  righteousness,  be  regarded  as  tlie  common  at- 
tributes of  the  individual  minds,  is  it  conceivable  that  there 
should  be  no  assumption  of  a  Primal  lieason  living  in 
imdisturbed  blessedness,  and  a   Primal  Will    having  for 
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their  aim  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  minds,  nay, 
the  spiritualization  or  divinization  of  Nature  ?  If  so,  this 
is  equivalent  to  a  Divine  order  of  the  universe.  Not,  how- 
ever, we  admit,  in  this  present  actual  life.  Wherefore  ? 
Because  there  is  no,  or  at  least,  so  little  fruition  of  those 
Divine  blessings,  that  existence  is  a  burden  in  itself,  and 
not  simply  so  by  reason  of  the  struggle  of  the  mind  with 
its  own  lusts  and  with  sickness  and  death !  The  Avise  man 
endures  life,  he  does  not  live  it.  He  is  not  merely  a  Stoic 
but  a  passive  spectator  of  a  futile  show  ! 

The  Sankhya  doctrine  is  indubitably  anterior  to  the 
age  of  Buddha  ;  for  it  forms  the  speculative  basis  of  the 
religion  of  Buddha.  But  this  very  circumstance  involves 
a  proof  of  the  untenableness  of  the  ordinary  theory  re- 
specting BuddJia,  which  for  the  rest,  as  we  hope  to  show 
by  irrefragable  evidence,  is  also  irreconcilable  with  the 
most  distinct  assertions  and  assumptions  contained  in  the 
writiuG^s  which  are  the  most  certain  sources  of  our  ac- 
quaintance  with  Buddhism  in  its  original  form.  Kapila, 
or  his  master,  was  a  philosopher — Buddha  was  a  contem- 
plative saint. 

Lastly,  in  all  that  regards  form,  this  Sankhya  system,  to 
judge  from  the  brief  record  of  it  that  we  possess,  is  ex- 
tremely deficient.  It  is  indeed  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
Vedanta  doctrine ;  but,  like  that,  it  is  utterly  without  pre- 
tension to  dialectic  development  of  thought.  In  point  of 
st)^le  too,  especially  in  all  that  is  stated  concerning  physical 
jrrincipia,  it  is  extremely  defective.  It  presents  us  \vith 
aphorisms,  not  theorems.  The  speculative  propositions 
evidently  have  a  connection  with  each  other ;  but  their 
logical  framework  is  wanting;  altogether.  Yet  there  must 
have  been  such  a  framework. 

Those  w^ho  have  talked  of  an  Indian  source  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  nay,  even  of  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or 
even  fancied  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  display  great 
ignorance  of  the  history  and  organic  development  of  that 
philosophy ;  wliile  those  who  descry  atheism  in  the  Indian 
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philosophy,  have  evidently  not  explored  its  authentic  do- 
cuments tlioroughly,  or  not  without  foregone  conclusions. 
More  weighty,  certainly,  are  the  arguments  alleged  by  our 
opi)onents  on  the  field  of  Buddhism,  to  which  w^e  shall 
now  pass  on.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  expres- 
sing our  conviction  that  not  only  those  who  see  in  the 
Brahmanical  system  which  we  have  been  considering, 
notliing  save  negation  and  atheism,  but  also  those  who 
think  we  are  compelled  to  take  the  w^ord  Xirvana,  in  the 
religion  of  Buddha,  in  the  sense  of  the  annihilation,  not  of 
our  desires  but  of  our  perceptions, — the  annihilation  of  the 
thhiking  and  Avilling  intelligence, — must  assume  the  same 
of  all  the  Christian  mystics,  from  Eckard  and  Tauler  up 
to  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon. 

While  on  the  point  of  letting  the  records  of  Buddlia 
speak  for  themselves,  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  give  a 
joj'ful  welcome  to  the  work  of  Eowland  Williams,  entitled 
"  Christianity  and  TJinduism,''  which  has  appeared  at  the 
close  of  1856.     This  work,  which  leaves  all  the  previous 
historical  disquisitions  on  the  authentic  sources  of  Hindu 
philosophy  far  behind,  and  at  the  same  time  breathes  the 
spirit  of  a  warm  evangelical  Christianity,  is  the  solution  of 
a  problem  propounded  by  a  noble-minded  and  persevering 
Christian  man,  Mr.  John  Muir,  formerly  an  Indian  judge, 
and  is  the  fruit  of  eleven  j^ears'  research.     The  learned 
author,  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  and  Principal 
of  the  Theological  College  of  Lampeter  in  Wales,  has 
availed  himself  of  the   materials  at  his  command  with 
fidelity  and  skill,  and  has  discussed  the  relations  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Brahmanisin  and  Buddhism  in  a  series  of  dia- 
logues, because  that  is  the  only  form  attractive  to   the 
Hindu  mind.     lie  has,  moreover,  performed  his  task  with 
a  perspicuity  and  elegance  that  often  remind  one  of  Plato 
without  being  an  imitation  of  him.     We  rejoice  to  find 
ourselves  in  accord  with  him  on  the  main  points. 

We  will  attach  our  conclusion  to  two  Indian  watch- 
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words.  The  aphorism  of  the  Indian  philosopher  who  has 
attained  to  blessedness  through  contemplation/ — 

Na  asmi,  na  me,  na  aham  ! 

(I  am  not),  nought  is  mine,  I  am  not, 

is  but  the  parallel  to  the  exclamation  of  man  contempla- 
ting God,  the  All,  and  each  individual  - : — 

Tat  hvam  asi  ! 
That  art  thou  ! 

Both  together  say  what  all  Christian  mystics  say ; 
though  certainly  both  find  a  much  more  sober  and  intel- 
ligible exj)ression  in  these  mystics.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
read  in  the  opening  of  the  "  Theologia  Germanica : " 
"When  that  wliicli  is  perfect  is  come"  (that  is, when  it  is 
known),  "  then  that  which  is  in  part "  (to  wit,  creature- 
nature,  quahties,  the  I,  the  Self,  the  Mine),  will  be  des- 
pised and  counted  for  nought." "  That 

which  hath  flowed  forth  from  it,  is  no  true  Substance, 
and  hath  no  Substance  except  in  the  Perfect,  but  is  an 
accident,  or  a  brightness,  or  a  visible  appearance,  which 
is  no  Substance,  and  hath  no  Substance  except  in  the  fire 
whence  the  brightness  flowed  forth,  such  as  the  sun  or  a 
candle."  "  The  more  the  Self,  the  I,  the  Me,  the  Mine, 
that  is,  self-seeking  and  selfishness  abate  in  a  man,  the 
more  doth  God's  I,  that  is,  God  Himself,  increase  in  him." 
Of  course  we  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  deny  tlie 
great  disparity  between  the  Hindu  philosopher  and  these 
mystics.  But  certainly  it  would  be  very  possible  to  draw 
conclusions  from  all  the  sighing  of  the  "  quietists  "  after 
annihilation  [aneantissement)  which  would  resemble  the 
usual  exposition  given  to  the  Nirvana  on  this  point.  And 
yet  no  one  would  think  of  maintaining  what  would  be  so 
evidently  false. 

>  See  §  64,  Appendix,  Note  I.  ^  Wiudischmaian,  s.  1738. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RELIGIOUS    CONSCIOUSNESS  OF   BUDDHA  AND   THE  SYSTEM 

FOUNDED    BY   HIM. 

We  must  steadily  fix  our  gaze  upon  tlie  protracted  and 
tragical  unfolding  of  Brahmanism,  occupying  not  merely 
a  few  centuries,  but  more  tlian  a  thousand  years  ;  we 
must  vividly  realize  to  ourselves  the  unhealthy  influence 
exerted  by  such  a  theory  of  the  world,  and  the  intoler- 
able conti'ast  presented  by  the  lofty  flight  of  thought  and 
poetry,  to  the  horrible  reahties  of  society,  not  forgetting 
either  the  efiects  of  a  climate  at  once  heating  and  ener- 
vating, in  order  to  understand  the  ])ersonal  character  of 
Buddha,  the  strangeness  of  his  mode  of  expression,  the 
germs  at  once  of  social  disintegration  and  yet  of  recon- 
struction contained  in  liis  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and 
the  prodigious  extent  of  the  success  that  he  achieved.  It 
is  only  by  giving  due  weight  to  all  these  circumstances, 
that  we  can  escape  the  danger  of  losing  our  faith  either 
in  the  prophet  himself,  in  history,  or  in  human  nature, 
and  arriving  at  utterly  impossible  conclusions,  Sakya 
the  Penitent  (Suki/a-mimi,  literally  the  atouer  of  the 
house  of  Silkya),  or  Gotama  (the  Gotamide,  after  the 
ancient  saint  of  this  name,  belonging  to  this  princely 
family),  was  through  and  through  a  t3^pical  Indian.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  king,  a  philosopher  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  Brahmanic  lore,  who  became  of  his  own  choice  an 
ascetic  and  mendicant  fiiar.  lie  taught  and  laboured 
for  twenty-one  years,  begiiming  in  his  rijic  manhood,  and 
ending  in  vigorous  middle  age  at  lifty-six.  These  years 
he  spent  amidst  a  crowd  of  disciples,  very  soon  taking  up 
his  ])osition  as  the  man  to  whom  all  the  poor  and  op- 
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pressed  of  the  realm  of  Magacllia  and  the  siirroiindhig 
countries  to  a  great  distance  looked  up  as  theii'  defender 
and  redeemer.  According  to  the  most  credible  of  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  in  him  a 
character  so  noble,  self-sacrificing,  and  overflowing  with 
brotherly  love,  combined  at  tlie  same  time  with  such 
sobriety  in  his  mode  of  action  that  any  idea  of  either 
imposture  or  insanity  in  his  case  is  utterly  inadmissible. 
We  know  that  he  laid  an  injunction  on  his  disciples  to 
hand  down  to  others  what  they  had  heard  from  himself. 
And  yet  we  very  soon  come  to  the  conviction  that  up  to 
the  second  Buddhist  Council,  held  a  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  scarcely  anything  about  him  had  been  com- 
mitted to  writing;,  althou<]^li  there  existed  an  oral  tradition. 
But  it  is  making  a  too  precipitate  assertion  to  maintain,  as 
some  do,  that  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  accounts  of 
him  do  not  reach  fiirthcr  back  than  the  third  ]3uddliist 
Council — that  held  under  Asoka  in  the  year  246  B.C. — or 
even  the  next,  held  under  Kauishka,  prince  of  Cashmir, 
about  150  B.C.,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  sectarian  divisions 
and  disorders.  For  we  shall  adduce  facts  which  prove 
that  Asoka  mentions  in  his  rescript  to  the  Council,  a  col- 
lection of  aphorisms  or  Sutras,  and  several  hymns  or 
Gathas  of  Buddha ;  from  which,  at  all  events,  it  follows 
that  the  seven  books  cited  at  tliat  Council,  already  at  that 
date  (therefore  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.C.),  enjoyed  a  high  consideration,  and  that  the  two 
above-mentioned  works  passed  for  a  faithful  tradition  of 
the  sayings  of  Buddha.  Such  aphorisms  and  paraljles 
must  necessarily  have  formed  the  kernel  of  all  Buddhistic 
doctrine,  just  as  the  words  (Logia)  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
parables  employed  by  him  in  illustration  of  his  doctrine, 
form  the  kernel  of  the  Gospel  tradition. 

But  these  simple  aphorisms  were  by  no  ineans  sufficient 
for  the  ever  restless  intellect  of  the  Hindus.  Already  in 
the  first  assembly  held  after  Buddha's  death,  Ananda, 
the  only   eye-and-ear  witness  from  the  beginning,   and 
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he  to  whom  Buddha  liad  referred  his  discij^les  as  the  de- 
positary of  Avliat  lie  himself  said,  was  excluded  from  the 
deliberations  as  an  unbeliever,  and  only  readmitted  after 
he  had  received  the  true  enlightenment ;  in  other  words, 
had  so  far  at  least  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  fanatics  and 
hierophants,  the  party  of  dogmatism,  as  to  leave  the  con- 
duct of  the  deliberations  in  their  hands.  After  such  a 
beginning,  in  such  an  age,  to  expect  of  the  Buddhists 
any  sober  narrative  of  actual  facts,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  a  single  century  (therefore  at  the  date  of  the  second 
Buddhist  Council),  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
to  obtain  a  faithful  reflection  of  a  man's  countenance 
from  a  concave  mirror.  Criticism  will  confine  its  re- 
search within  the  limits  of  Asoka's  mandate  and  rescripts, 
and  the  simplest  and  earliest  accounts,  and  for  all  beyond 
this  seek  only  to  discover  the  laws  of  moral  refraction. 
In  this  attempt,  it  will  steadily  hold  fast  by  not  the 
metaphysics  but  the  life,  the  moral  actions  and  practical 
aims  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  any  age, 
as  its  only  safe  clue.  In  these  investigations  much  tliough 
not  all  has  already  been  accomplished.  To  our  learned, 
acute,  and  cautious  countryman  J.  J.  Schmidt  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  vindicate  the 
main  historical  outlines  a^^ainst  the  fantastic  Buddha  of 
the  later  traditions,  and  against  the  mysticism  of  most 
German  scholars  and  philosophers.^  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt based  his  researches  on  this  historical  groundwork, 
and  on  the  now  universally  received  chronology  of  the 
Cingalese.^  It  was,  however,  the  lamented  Eugene  Bur- 
nouf,  whose  untimely  death  is  an  irrcjiarable  loss  to 
science,  who  in  his  unfinished  work  on  ]3uddhism  ^  car- 
ried out  the  true  critical  princi})le.  This  masterpiece  of 
research  is  based  for  the  most  part  on  the  collection 
of   the   Buddhist    documents    in    Nepaul,    made   bj^  an 

^  See  the   "  Abhandlungen    der   Petcrsburger  Academie   der    Wissen- 
Bchaften."     IS."^!  and  INJ^. 

'  "  KavispracLe,"  i.  p.  290.     183G.  »  1844. 
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ingenious  and  indefatigable  English  investigator,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  wliicli  lie  generously  presented  to  the 
Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Paris  in  1837.  All  the' 
later  accounts  worth  notice  rest  on  Burnouf  s  researches, 
which  lie  before  us  in  their  complete  form  since  the  pos- 
thumous publication  in  1852  of  his  translation,  accom- 
panied by  critical  notes  of  the  Buddhist  work  entitled 
"The  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,"  together  with  the  best  trans- 
lation and  criticism  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Asoka.  A  similar 
docimientary  groundwork  was  laid  by  Hardy's  very  in- 
structive "Manual  of  Buddhism  "  (2  vols.  1816),  the  ac- 
counts given  by  Lassen  in  his  "  Indischen  Alterthums- 
kande''  (1847-1852),  and  by  Weber  in  his  '' Indische 
Literaturgesdiichte^''  and  in  a  popular  Lecture  which  has 
just  been  reprinted  by  him  in  a  collection  of  similar  trea- 
tises. Of  the  Buddhistic  writings  that  have  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Burnouf,  either  in  the  original  text  or  in 
translations,  the  most  important  is  the  text  of  the  oldest 
Pali  book,  which  is  also  regarded  by  all  parties  among 
the  Buddhists,  as  the  highest  authority,  the  "  Dhamapa- 
dam"  or  "  Footprints  of  the  Law,"  which  is  a  Collection 
of  Aphorisms.  These,  as  well  as  Westergaard's  labours, 
we  owe  to  the  praiseworthy  encouragement  of  the  Danish 
Government. 

Eask  brought  this  work  to  Europe  in  three  MSS.,  and 
Fausboll  published  in  1855  the  Pali-text  in  Latin  type 
(which  is  really  the  only  course  at  once  scientific  and 
practical,  and  meeting  the  wants  of  the  age),  accom- 
panied by  a  literal  Latin  I'cndering.  Till  tlien  we  only 
possessed  an  English  translation  of  this  book  by  Gogerly. 

"  The  Lotus  of  tlie  Good  Law "  is  one  of  the  later 
Sutras  or  so-called  gospels  of  the  Buddhists.  The  metrical 
"  Dhamapadam,"  on  the  contrary,  with  the  "  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  and  the  "  Sutra  of  the  Forty-two  Sayings,"  un- 
doubtedly give  us  the  most  faithful  picture  yet  known  of 
the  ethical  spirit  of  Buddha's  teachings.  Their  language 
is  the  dialect  of  the  Pali,  which  holds  the  same  relation 
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to  Sanscrit  that  Italian  does  to  Latin,  and  was  regarded 
in  Ceylon  as  the  sacred  language.  It  was  Buddha's  own 
motlier-tonmie  and  certainly  one  of  the  vernacular  dia- 
lects  of  the  kin£i;doni  of  Mauadha,  where  he  taught  and 
preached.  The  metrical  form  offers  more  resistance  to 
any  attempt  at  falsification  than  prose,  which  invites  to 
endless  amplication. 

The  last  year  or  two  liave  also  brought  us  a  master- 
piece of  classical  solidity  and  perspicuity  in  Duncker's 
liistorical  account  of  India  in  general  and  Buddha  in 
particular,^  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Professor  Max 
Muller's  "  j\Ionograph  on  Buddhism,"  expanded  from  two 
articles  in  tlie  "Times,"  that  appeared  in  April  1857. 
But  the  most  important  contribution  to  tlie  literature  of 
this  topic  is  the  copious  work  of  K.  F.  Koeppen  that  has 
just'^  come  out,  entitled  "  Die  Beligion  des  Buddha."  In 
this  history  of  BuddJiism,  the  results  of  previous  re- 
searches and  disquisitions  are  placed  before  us  in  a  lucid 
style,  with  tlie  needful  details,  and  accompanied  by  sound 
critical  observations  for  the  reading  public.  Hence  with 
the  increasing  interest  excited  throughout  Europe  by  this 
i^emarkable  religious  phenomenon,  which  even  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  2500  years,  stirs  the  hearts,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent has  civilized  the  manners,  of  about  three  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings,  Koeppen's  work  forms  a  very 
useful  manual  for  all  who  wish  to  obtain  solid  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  to  be  guided  along  the  path  of 
more  extended  research.  It  is,  too,  distinguislied  by  can- 
dour and  independence  of  judgment.  Certainly  we  can 
but  reffret  that  the  author  sometimes  discovers  notliinfr 
save  confusion  of  thouglit  in  speculations  wliich  perliaps 
have  merely  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  confused  style, 
and  that  he  sometimes  seems  to  confound  the  final  con- 
clusions of  Buddlia  himself  Avith  a  modern  niliihsm  that, 
out  of  humour  with  God  and  the  world,  coquets  witli  the 

'  See  Diinclcer's  "  Alte  WeltgcscLichtc,"  B.  ii.  »  July  1857. 
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idea  of  anniliilatioii,  tlioiigli  again  in  other  passages  he 
discriminates  clearly  between  them.  To  profess  that  you 
cannot  find  a  speculation  conclusive,  but  that  you  will 
proceed  to  expound  it,  demands  in  the  case  of  a  people 
inured  to  philosophical  thought  like  the  Hindoos,  and  in 
that  of  an  earnest  thinker  like  Buddha,  that  you  presuppose 
reason  and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  tliat  of  which 
you  undertake  to  give  an  account.  This  we  must  espe- 
cially insist  on  as  regards  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
"  Nirvana,"  and  therefore  of  the  last  section  of  Koeppen's 
book  ;  that  on  the  Buddhistic  metaphysics.  On  tlie  rela- 
tive attitude  of  Buddhism  to  Christianity  also  we  cannot 
but  resjard  Duncker's  view  as  the  more  correct. 

Our  own  conception  of  Buddha,  however,  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  of  Burnouf  and  all  his  successors  (  witli 
.  the  exception  of  Mold,  Obry,  and  Duncker),  in  so  far  tliat 
according  to  them,  the  founder  of  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused creed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  creed  Avhich  has 
introduced  or  revived  civilization  and  softened  manners 
among  all  these  millions,  was  a  teacher  of  atheism  and 
materialism.  For  so  we  must  denominate  a  system  which 
should  teach  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  but  non- 
existence, therefore  in  no  sense  a  God  ;  that  annihilation 
is  the  highest  happiness  the  soul  can  strive  after,  and  that 
it  is  the  highest  glory  of  the  great  Saint  to  have  taught 
the  way  to  attain  thereunto.  If  tliis  were  so,  then 
Buddha  would  at  least  he  beyond  the  scope  of  our  pre- 
sent survey.  For  there  is  no  more  utter  denial  of  a  Divine 
Order  of  the  Avorld,  or  of  the  science  of  its  laws,  than  the 
assumption  that  existence  is  nothing  but  a  curse,  and  tliat 
the  aim  of  human  effort  is  its  own  annihilation,  and  that 
of  its  motive-spring — the  personality  of  each  individual 
soul,  which  is  precisel}^  that  wliicli  Buddlia's  philosopliy 
aims  to  set  free. 

But  a  closer  consideration  of  the  passages  we  shall 
adduce  from  the  records  themselves  will  sufficiently 
show  that  this  view,  even  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  rc^'ect 
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it  at  the  outset  as  impossible,  was  as  remote  from  Buddlia 
the  pliilosopher,  as  from  Buddha  the  promulgator  aud 
reformer  of  religion.  Of  the  twenty-six  hymns  contained 
in  the  "  DJianiapaclam"  or  "  Footsteps  of  the  Law,"  we 
will  lay  before  our  readers  the  three  most  important,  in 
their  original  order  in  a  faithfid  translation. 

The  TnocsAND-PROVERB.     (VIII.) 
(Disticlia  100-115.) 

1.  Though  a  thousand  words  should  range  themselves  in  the 

empty  swell  of  thy  speech, 
Far  better  is  one  speech  full  of  meaning  that  shall  give  One 
man  rest. 

2.  Though  a  thousand  words  the  hymn  should  number  in  the 

empty  swell  of  thy  words, 
Far  ])etter  is  a  single  word  that  shall  bring  rest  to  One  man. 

3.  Though  thou  shouldst  rehearse  a  hundred  of  such  hymns  in 

the  empty  swell  of  thy  words, 
Better  is  one  word  of  the  doctrine  that  shall  give  One  man 
rest. 

4.  He  who  should  conquer  in  battle  ten  times  a  hundred  thou- 

sand were  indeed  a  hero, 
But  truly  a  greater  hero  is  he  who  has  but  once  conquered 
himself. 

5.  To  conquer  one's  self  is  a  greater  victory  than  to  gain  a 

battle : 
The  victory  of   liim  who  tames    himself,  who  at  all  times 
knows  how  to  rule  himself. 

6.  Neither  God  nor  Gandava,'  neither  Mara  nor  yet  Brahma 
Can  frustrate  such  a  victory,  obtained  by  such  a  man. 

7.  Though  one  should  offer  a  thousand  sacrifices  every  month, 

and  offer  them  for  a  hundred  years. 
He  who  for  only  one  moment  contemplates  himself  in  utter 
repose, 

'  Gandavd,  in  Sanscrit  Ghandarvn,  good  spirits;  Mara  (tlic  tempter) 
Fei'nis  to  lifivo  been  llie  name  given  by  tlio  ancient  BiuUlhists  to  tlie  E.sseuce 
of  the  evil  npirits. 
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He  has  performed  a  better  act  of  devotion  than  by  a  hundred 
years'  sacrifices. 

§.  And  though  one  should  keep  the  sacred  flame  alight  for  a 

hundred  years  in  a  forest, 
He  who  for  only  one  moment  contemplates  himself  in  utter 

repose, 
His  one  act  of  devotion  is  better  than  a  hundred  years' 

sacrifices. 

9.  Whatever  sacrifices  the  whole  world  might  offer  in  a  year. 
Whatever  sacrifice  any  might  offer  in  the  hope  of  reward. 
That  all  is  not  worth  one  quarter  so  much  as 
He  who  cherishes  reverence  for  the  virtuous. 

10.  He  who  cherishes  reverence  in  his  heart,  and  ever  honours 
his  superiors, 
To  him  shall   be  ever  added  these  four  gifts :  Long  Life, 
Beauty,  Joy,  Power. 

IL  He  who  lives  in  lust  for  a  hundred  years,  ever  unquiet  in 
his  heart, 
Much  better  is  a  single  day  of  a  temperate,  thoughtful  life. 

12.  He  who  lives  in  folly  for  a  hundred  years,  ever  restless, 
Much  better  is  a  single  day  of  meditation  upon  wisdom. 

13.  He  who  lives  a  hundred  years  faintheartedly,  without  energy 

of  mind. 
Much    better    is    a  single    day  used    with    firm    will    and 
energy. 

14.  He  who  lives  a  hundred  years,  not  reflecting  on  the  origin 

and  end  of  life. 
Much  better  is  a  single  day  of  him  who  marks  its  origin 
and  end. 

15.  He  who  lives  a  hundred  years,  and  does  not  behold  the  path 

to  immortality,' 
Much  better  is  a  single  day  of  him  who  descries  that  path. 

16.  He  who  lives  a  hundred  years  and  never  discerns  the  lofti- 

ness of  the  Law, 
Much  better  is  a  single  day  of  him  who  beholds  the  heights 
of  that  same. 

'  Inunortality,  in  tlie  original  parattlia,  literally  '■Hlie  other  ivorkiy  This 
other  world  is  designated  in  the  Buddhist  writings  as  everlasting,  eternal 
life.     This  word  and  thought  is  plainly  irreconcilable  with  the  ordinary  idea 
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The  Bupdiia-Provekb.     (XIV.) 
(Distichs  179-19G.) 

1.  lie  who  is  invincible,  whom  no  one  in  this  world  has  power 

to  restrain, 
Buiidha,  whose  glance  explores  the  Infinite, 
Buddha,  the  Trackless,  what  track  shall  lead  you  to  behold 

him? 

2.  He  whom  no  lust  can  ensnare,  whom  none  can  allure  to  his 

souUs  poison, 
Buddha,  the  Trackless,  what  track  shall  lead  you  to  behold 
him  ? 

3.  The  Gods  themselves  envy  those  who  never  grow  faint  and 

weary  of  heart, 
But  rejoice  in  continual  repose,  full  of  remembrance,  the 
enlightened  ones. 

4.  INIan's  birth  is  full  of  trouble,  and  full  of  toil  is  his  life  also, 
Toilsome  it  is  to  hearken  to  true  teaching,  very  toilsome  is 

the  beo-iuning  of  true  enlightenment. 

5.  Not  to  do  evil,  to  leave  nothing  good  undone,  to  keep  the 

course  of  our  thought  ever  pure, 
This  is  commanded  to  Buddhas. 

6.  The  best  prayer  is  patience,  ever  gentle. 

To  Buddhas  Nirvana  is  the  name  of  that  which  is  alone 
good.' 

7.  No  tamer  of  his  senses  will  he  become  who  smites  anotlier, 
No  penitent^  he  who  does  harm  to  his  neighbour. 

of  Nirrann,  as  the  annihiliition  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the  ascending  stop  from 
the  Icnowh'tlpe  of  transitory  tilings,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  verse,  to  an 
insiglit  into  tlie  cycle  of  natural  existence  in  tlie  Transient.  Tliis  ascending 
step  is  the  apprehension  of  the  Eternal,  and  the  consequent  enianci])ation 
from  tlie  yohe  of  the  Transient,  therefore  especially  fmm  that  of  our  own 
pelf-.'^i'cliing,  lustful  Mr. 

'  Xirvdna :  Extinction  :  in  this  passage  rendered  quite  clear  hy  the  context, 
accordinir  to  Avhich  it  is  the  companion  virtue  to  "patience'';  lience,  not 
that  -which  befalls  the  wise  and  righteous  man  after  death,  hut  that  which  is 
to  he  the  aim  of  his  effort  for  this  life  and  in  this  life ;  viz.  :  the  absence  of 
desire,  or,  in  other  words,  inward  peace.  The  metaphysical  Nirvana  belongs 
to  the  region  of  metaphysics,  and  according  to  what  we  know  from  the 
autlientic  accounts  of  the  historical  lUiddha,  no  idea  can  be  further  from  it 
than  that  of  annihilation  of  being. 

*  PjiNJTKNT,  Sumamt,  in  the  Sanscrit,  S/iniiiK/na,  literally  hermit :  whence 
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8.  To  refrain  at  all  times  from  angry  words,  and  never  to  do 

another  injury. 
To  observe  temperance  in  eating  and  in  sleeping  on  a  lonely 

couch  ; 
To  live  in  profoundest  meditation,  lo  !  this  is  enjoined  on  the 

Buddhas. 

9.  A  shower  of  wealth  will  not  suffice  to  our  desires;  little  joy 

will  covetous  desires  bring  thee,  but  many  sorrows,  and 
wise  is  he  who  understands  this. 

10.  Not  even  revelling  with  the  gods  will  give  joy  to  a  truly 

wise  man ; 
He  who  is  truly  wise,  rejoices  only  in  this,   that  desire  is 
dead  within  him. 

11.  Men  who   are  still  enslaved    to  fear   seek  many  ways  of 

refuge. 
They  flee  to  mountain  and  forest,  and  resort  for  shelter  to 
sacred  trees. 

12.  But  that  is  no  sure  sanctuary,  the  highest  refuge  it  never 

is; 
Never  will  that  man  be  freed  from  pain  who  chooses  such 
for  his  refuge. 

13.  He  alone  w^ho  flees  to  Buddha,  who  clings  to  doctrine  and 

the  Church, 
He  will  understand  right  purely  and  clearly  the  fourfold 
lofty  Trutii.' 

14.  "What  pain  is,  and  what  the  cause  and  end  of  pain. 

That  path  he  shall  descry,  that  eightfold  path,  that  leads 
to  the  qviieting  of  all  pain.^ 

is  derived  tlie  name  Samana-ans,  applied  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  to  the 
adherents  of  Buddha;  heuce  also  the  title  Shamans  given  to  the  Buddhist 
priests  in  Northern  Asia.  Tame?-  of  the  senses,  he  wlio  has  overcome  his 
senses,  and  with  them  the  sensual  element,  the  bondage  to  sacred  rites, 
pabbadsMta. 

'  "  The  four-fold  lofty  truth  "  refers  to  the  "  Four  Venerable  Truths  " 
touching  pain,  its  cause,  and  its  end,  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  ac- 
count in  the  Appendix. 

*  "  The  eight-fold  Path :  "  this  refers  to  the  eight  right  actions  (see 
Burnouf,  "  Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Loi/'  p.  4-30) ;  the  right  perception,  the 
right  will,  the  right  word,  the  right  deed,  the  right  life,  the  right  applica- 
tion, the  right  memory,  and  the  right  contemplation. 
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15.  That   is  the  sure  refuge  to   thee,  of  a  truth  the  liighest 

refuge  ; 
And  freed  from  pain  he  alone  shall  be,  who  chooses  this  for 
his  refuge. 

16.  To  find  such  a  marvel  of  a  man  is  not  easy;  it  is  not  every 

place  that  can  show  such  an  one  ; 
But  where  such  a  wise  man  dwells,  there  indeed  is  good 
luck  in  the  house. 

17.  ^'ery  lovely  is  the  da^vning  of  Buddha,  very  sweet  the  ways 

of  true  doctrine, 
Very  sweet  is  the  harmony  of  the   Church,  very  sweet  the 
fervent  prayer  of  the  Brethren. 

18.  Venerable    is   he  who  venerates   the  Buddhas   and   their 

disciples  too, 
The   vanquishers  of  sin,  the  victors    over   pain  are  they 
alone. 

1 9.  Ife  who  dutifully  honours  the  men  that  are  of  quiet  spirit 

and  without  fear. 
That  is  verily  a  good  Avork,  that  can  never  be  too  highly 
esteemed. 


The  Braiima-Pkoverb.     (XXVI.) 
(Disticlis  383-423.) 

1.  Dry  up  the  stream  of  desire,  drive  out  thy  lusts,  0  Brah- 

mana ! 
The  uncreated  thou  knowest,  who  knowcst  Aniiihilatiou,  0 
Brahman  a  ? 

2.  He  who  has  dit^cerned  both  shores,  this  one  and  that  Avhich 

lies  on  the  other  side, 
From  him  do  all  the  fetters  fall  ofif  that  once  held  his  mind 
in  bondage. 

3.  He  to  whom  there  is  no  difference  of  this  life  and  the  life  to 

come, 
Whom  nought  alarms,  who  is  unshackled  by  aught, 

him  do  I  call  Brahmana. 
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4.  He  who  sits  meditating  iu  innocence,  free  from  cares  and 

business, 
Who  imdistracted  by  pleasure,  climbs  the  highest  summit, 

him  do  I  call  Brahmana. 

5 .  The  sun  beams  in  brightness  by  day,  the  moon  shines  by 

night, 
The  warrior  shines  in  sheen  of  arms,  in  contemplation 

shines  the  Brahmana. 
But  every  night  and  every  day,  shines  Buddha  in  the  full 

radiance  of  his  glory. 

6.  He  who  has  put  off  sin  is  called  Brahmana, 
He  who  leads  a  silent  life,  is  a  penance  doer. 

He   who  is  free   from  self-love  is  called   a  Tamer  of  the 
Senses. 

7.  Do  no  violence  to  a  Brahmana,  do  not  lay  hands  on  a  Brah- 

mana, 
Woe  be  to  any  who  shall  injure  or  lay  hands  on  a  Brahmana. 

8.  Abstinence  befits  the  Brahmana  from  all  that  is  pleasant ; 

when  the  storm  of  the  soul  is  laid  to  rest,  then  is  every 
pain  soon  assuaged. 

9.  He  whose  body,  words,  and  heart  are  altogether  without  sin, 

he  who  holds  these  three  in  rein,  yea  him  do  I  call  a 

Brahmana. 

10.  He  who  has  discerned  the  true  meaning  of  the  law  of  piety. 
Let  him  reverence  it  evermore,  as  the  Brahmana  cherishes 

the  sacred  fire. 

11.  It  is  not  jewelled  hair,  nor  noble  pedigree,  that  consecrates 

thee  a  Brahmana, 
He  alone  who  is  truthful  and  pious,  he  is  the  blessed  Brah- 
mana. 

12.  "What  will  jewelled  hair  profit  thee,  0  fool,  or  garments 

set  with  costly  fur  ? 
Unclean  hast  thou  left  thy  heart,  while  decking  thy  outside. 

13.  The  man  clothed  in  rags,  lean  of  flesh,  with  swelling  veins. 
Who  dwells  in  a  forest  in  meditation,  yea  him  do  I  call  a 

'  Brahmana. 

14.  In  my  eyes  it  is  not  birth  that  makes  a  Brahmana,  nor  having 
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a  Brabman  mother ;  this  may  make  a  howling  ministrant 
of  sacritice,  moy  likely  enough  make  him  a  rich  man : 
But  it  is  the  poor  man  who  covets  nothing  that  I  call  a 
Brahmana. 

la.  He  who  has  burst  all  fetters  and  trembles  before  nothing, 
the  unshackled,  the  truly  free,  him  do  I  call  a  Brah- 
mana. 

IG.  He   who  has    broken    the    bridle,   and   the    rein,   and    the 
hnruess,  like  a  wise  man, 
He  who  has  broken  through  the  wall  of  folly,  him  do  I  call 
a  Brahmana. 

17.  He  who  guiltless  suffers  shame  and  smiting,  and  suffers 

himself  to  be  bound  in  silence. 
Strong  in  patience,  exercised  in  power,  him  do   I  call  a 
Brahmana. 

18.  He  who  has  learnt  that  with  life  ends  utterly  all  pain. 
The  unburdened,  free  man,  him  do  I  call  a  Brahmana. 

19.  The  sage  whose  clear  vision  beholds  hi^di  thiufjs,  discerningr 

the  true  path  and  the  false  path, 
Who  has  climbed  to  the  heights  of  all  things,  him  do  I- call 
a  Brahmana. 

20.  He  who  needs  neither  household  nor  strangers,  who  wanders 

about  witliout  a  home,  needing  little,  yea  him  do  I  call 
Brahmana. 

21.  He  who  will  not  punish  a  beast  that  is  weak,  who  will  not 

strike  or  suffer  others  to  strike  one  that  is  strong,  him 
do  I  call  a  Brahmana. 

22.  He  who  when  assailed  does  not  resist,  but  speaks  mildly  to 

his  tormentors ; 
He  who  grudges  nothing  to  those  who  grudge  him  all,  him 
alone  I  call  a  Brahmana. 

23.  He  who  has   put   from   liim   desire   and  hatred,  pride  and 

hypocrisy 
As  a  grain  that  flies  from  the  point  of  an  arrow,  him  do  I 
call  a  Brahmana. 

24.  He  whose  speech  is  gentle,  truthful,  and  ever  instructive, 
He  who  never   utters  a  harsh   word,  Jiim  only  do  I  call  a 

Bralimana. 
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25.  He  who  lays  claim  to  nothing,  be  it  long  or  short,  small  or 

great,  sweet  or  bitter,  whatsoever  it  be,  him  alone  do  I 
call  a  Brahman  a. 

26.  He  who  has  no  desire   for   this  world,  none  for   the   next, 

who  is  free  and  delivered  from  all  lusts,  him  do  I  call  a 
Brahman  a.   • 

27.  He  who  strives  not  to  obtain  anght  for  himself,  who  never 

doubts  after  he  has  once  perceived  the  truth,  he  who 
has  come  to  know  immortality,  him  alone  do  I  call  a 
Brahmana. 

28.  He  who  has  triumphed  over  evil  and  good,  and  cast  aside 

the  bonds  of  both, 
Good,  devoid   of  sorrow,  devoid  of  vice,  him   do  I  call  a 
Brahmana. 

29.  He  who  is  pure  as  the  moon,  whose  even  spirit  nought  can 

ruffle. 
Who  has  quenched  all  lusts,  him  do  I  call  a  Brahmana. 

30.  He  who  has  overcome  this  world  which  has  been  to  him  a 

wrathful  foe. 

He  who  is  free  from  disquietude,  whose  heart  and  longing 
are  on  the  other  shore  of  the  two  worlds, 

He  who  lives  in  meditation,  unassailed  by  desire  or  by 
doubt. 

He  who  calls  nothing  his  own,  him  only  do  I  call  a  Brah- 
mana. 

31.  He  who  has  cast  behind  him  all  lusts,  and  wanders  harmless 

abroad, 
He  who  has  quenched  his  lusts,  him  only  do  I  call  a  Brah- 
mana, 

32.  He  who    has  left  all    desire    behind,   and    roams   without 

shelter  or  home,  him  only  do  I  call  a  Brahmana. 

33.  He  who,  loose  from  all  human  ties,  has  risen  to  the  divine 

communion. 
He  who  has  thus  laid  aside  every  weight,  him  alone  do  I 
call  a  Brahmana. 

34.  He  who  has  left  joy  and  sorrow  behind,  who  lives  at  rest, 

without  a  pang. 
He  who  has  overcome  all  worlds,  this  hero  I  call  a  Brah- 
mana. 
VOL.  T.  A  A 
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3.5.  He  only  wlio  knows  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  creatures, 
who  seeks  not  books,  who  is  a  wise  and  happy  man,  him 
only  do  I  call  a  Brahmana. 

3G.  Whose  course  the  gods  do  not  imderstaud,  neitlier  Gandava 
nor  yet  mortals,  the  venerable  one,  who  has  renounced 
all  lust,  him  only  do  I  call  a  Brahmana. 

37.  He  who  has  nought  before,  behind,  or  around,  who  is  alto- 

gether poor, 
Who  has  renounced  for  himself  all  pleasure,  him  only  do  I 
call  a  Brahmana. 

38.  The  Noble  one,  standing  like  a  stately  bull,  the  Hero,  the 

Seer,  free  from  all  lust,  the  Pure,  the  Wise,  him  only  do 
I  call  a  Brahmana. 

39.  He  who  knows  the  ancient  abodes,  Avhose  eye  has  ranged 

through  heaven  and  hell. 
He  who  knows  the  end  of  all  that  is  born,  the  Hermit,  full 
of  wisdom,  quite  perfect,  faultless,  him  do  I  call  a  Brah- 
mana. 

These  three  poems,  to  which  the  remaining  twenty- 
three  are  similar,  thoiigli  less  important,  exliibit  to  us 
an  earnest,  energetic,  enthusiastic  reformer,  who  bases 
ever}^thing  on  true  piety  and  works  of  mercy,  and  regards 
these  as  consisting  respectively  in  the  recognition  of  what 
is  true  and  enduring  amid  the  delusions  of  sense,  and  in 
love  to  our  suflering  fellow-creatures,  both  men  and 
beasts.  The  means  by  which  these  are  to  be  attained  are 
in  liis  view  the  taming  of  the  senses,  self-renunciation. 
The  aim  is  a  knowledge  conferring  supreme  blessedness, 
and  a  state  free  from  all  desires. 

With  this  the  wliole  life  and  labours  of  this  wonderful 
man  are  in  ])errect  harmony.  He  did  not  enter  into  open 
hostility  with  the  establislied  religion  as  regards  the 
ancient  rites  connected  with  the  worship  of  fire.  To  him 
also  Brahma  is  the  highest  of  the  gods,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Sankhya  philosophy;  but  tlic  Avise  man  covets  no- 
thing either  fi-om  gods  or  men ;  the  Brahman,  if  he  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  deserves  all  honour  for  liis  devotion 
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to  meditation  and  prayer.  All  the  castes  may  continue 
to  exist ;  but  he  abolishes  the  monopoly  of  the  teaching 
functions  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans,  by  enlisting  out 
of  all  castes,  even  the  very  lowest,  a  body  of  mendicant 
friars  and  nuns,  bound  by  a  vow  of  chastity  and  poverty, 
whom  he  constitutes  teachers  and  guides  of  the  Ecclesia, 
and  by  their  instrumentality  forming  communities,  around 
which  there  gathered  the  main  body  of  adherents  ;  those, 
in  fact,  whom  w^e  should  call  laics  ;  and  among  whom, 
again,  the  elders  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Now  to  the  disciples  themselves,  of  whom  he  began 
with  five,  he  recommends  a  life  in  common,  spent  in 
incessant  preaching,  meditation,  and  labour.  This  teach- 
ing has  its  roots  in  similar  ethical  principles  to  those 
preached  by  the  "Friends  of  God"  in  Strasburg  and 
Cologne,  Eckard,  Tauler,  and  Suso.  To  get  rid  of  self  is 
the  condition  of  all  divine  life  ;  he  who  is  without  desire, 
dead  to  himself,  he  alone  truly  lives.  Buddha  prescribes 
to  every  disciple  and  follower  certain  initial  commands, 
of  which  four  are  piu"ely  ethical,  and  the  fifth  a  perfectly 
general  injunction  to  temperance.     Here  is  the  text : — 

I.  Not  to  kill  that  which  has  life. 
II.  Not  to  steal. 

III.  Not  to  commit  any  unchaste  act. 

IV.  Not  to  lie. 

V.  To  drink  no  intoxicating  lic[uor. 

Only  in  later  times  were  these  expanded  into  ten,  and 
tlien  into  fifteen  commandments,  by  the  addition  of  pre- 
cepts about  externals.^  That  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
the  third  commandment  obeyed  after  the  fashion  of 
Origen  is  shown  by  a  fine  saying,  forming  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  his  forty-two  Theses  : — 

If  the  spirit,  which  is  the  Master,  he  kept  under  control,  it  fol- 
lows of  itself  that  his  servants  will  also  be  restrained.  What  does  it 
avail  if  the  power,  but  not  the  wish,  to  do  wrong  be  vanquished  ? 

'  See  Koeppen,  s.  334,  473,  565,  cf.  495. 
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How  stronaly  he  was  opposed  to  bodijy  austerities  is 
proved  Ij}'  tliis  sentence  in  his  first  sermon  ' : — 

He  "vvbo  desires  to  become  an  object  of  respect  (Ar3"a)  must 
l)eware  of  two  tilings:  of  sinl'ul  lusts,  aud  of  the  bodily  aus- 
terities of  tlie  Brail niaus. 

Unregeneratcd,  isolated,  is  every  one  Avho  remains  sub- 
ject to  his  desires,  Avhether  he  be  a  Liyman  or  an  Arya." 
The  oldest  comprehensive  formula  of  the  Buddhist  faith, 
Avhich  has  been  found  under  an  ancient  Buddha  pyramid 
in  India,  on  innumerable  inscriptions,  and  -which  regu- 
larly forms  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  books,  and  in 
Ceylon,  as  well  as  in  Burmah  and  Thibet,  all,  even  women 
and  children,  know  by  heart,  is  this  : — 

The  states  of  all  beings  which  proceed  from  a  cause,  the  cause 
thereof  has  the  Blessed  One  declared  ;  what  can  heal  these  states 
has  the  Hermit  also  declared. 

\Yliat  we  have  translated  states  or  conditions,  is  called 
in  Sanscrit,  Dhaivna,  in  Pali,  DJiamma ;  and  signifies 
originally  Law,  Duty ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  that 
which  exists  as  a  legitimate,  necessary  consequence  of  a 
cause  ;  hence,  a  condition  of  being.  If  we  ponder  this 
sim|)le  aphorism,  we  see  that  it  involves  "  the  four  vener- 
able Truths,"  which  form  the  substratum,  laid  by  Buddha's 
own  hand,  of  the  later  metaphysical  erections  : — 

I.  Existence  is  suffering  (pain). 

II.  Suffering  is  seen  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
causes. 

ITI.  To  this  suffering  an  end  ought  to  be  put. 
IV.  To  this  end  there  is  a  means,  and  this  also  has  Buddha 
taught. 

In  the  acknowledgment  of  these  also  all  the  I^uddhist 
communities  agree.  Both  among  the  Southern  and  North- 
ern communities,  however,  we  often  find  associated  with 
tliat  former  aphorism,  that  other  apliorism  which  we  have 
cited  above  as  the  fifth  strophe  of  the  fourteenth  chapter 

'  See  Hardy,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  *  Sec  Koeppen,  .s.  397. 
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of  the  Dhamraapadara :  "  To  do  no  evil  and  omit  no  good,"  , 
&c.,  a  fresh  proof  tliat  in  this  collection  of  Buddhistic 
aphorisms  we  possess  a  reall}^  genuine,  canonical  portion 
of  the  primitive  tradition.     We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
Koeppen  regards  it  in  the  same  hght.' 

To  the  same  circle  of  genuine  Buddhistic  ideas,  belongs 
Buddha's  Address  to  the  Church,  contained  in  the  ''■Sutra 
of  Forty-two  Sayings"  '^  which  is  held  in  the  highest  vene- 
ration throughout  aU  Central  Asia,  as  well  as  in  China.  We 
give  in  the  Appendix  those  of  the  Sayings  which  bear  a 
clear  impress  and  are  of  permanent  importance,  like  the 
twenty-ninth  Aphorism  cited  above. '"^  A  comparison  of 
this  Sutra  with  the  Dhammapadam  has  brought  me  to 
the  conviction  that  these  Aphorisms  are  in  part  derived 
from  the  latter  ancient  document,  Avhich  was  preserved 
from  unlimited  expansion  by  its  division  into  strophes 
and  verses.  Let  the  reader  compare  the  extracts  we 
have  given  from  the  Sutra  (from  whicli  no  essential  aphor- 
ism has  been  omitted)  with  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
Dhammapadam. 

Finally,  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  monument  of 
all,  Buddha's  own  Confession  of  Faith  made  during  his 
lifetime,  respecting  God  and  the  world,  accords  with  the 
views  here  propounded.  We  refer  to  the  prayer  called 
by  Koeppen  the  Hallelujali  hymn  of  Buddha,  winch  is 
iu  use  throughout  all  the  Buddhist  communities,  and 
which  is  found  already  in  existence  in  the  Dhammapadam. 
We  shall  cite  this  incontrovertible  and  unambiguous 
confession  of  faith  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.*  An  in- 
scription of  Asoka,  found  at  Bhabra,  on  tlie  road  from 
Delhi  to  Jaipore,  and  containing  his  rescript  to  tlie  Coun- 
cil of  the  Thousand  assembled  246  B.C.,  has  been  printed 
and  critically  ex})lained  by  Burnouf,  in  his  "  Lotus  de  la 
bonne  Loi^'  p.  724.  If  we  find  quoted  in  this  document, 
as  documents  acknowledged  to  be  a  canonical  authority 
for  what  Buddha  has  said,  "  a  Sutra  of  the  Saint :  the 

'  See  p.  2-55.  '  See  Appendix,  Note  K, 

»  See  Appendix,  Note  L.  *  See  p.  .372. 
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Gtithas  (hymns)  of  the  Hermit ;"  tlie  hymn  to  which  we 
have  referred  must  be  placed  in  the  latter  category.  For 
the  rest,  Asoka's  rescript  proves  further,  that  at  that 
date  there  already  existed  a  Metaphysic  of  the  Buddhistic 
doctrine ;  for  such  a  metaphysic  is  referred  to  at  the  con- 
clusion as  a  refutation  of  heretical  systems. 

Now  the  histor}^  of  mankind  shows  that  when  specu- 
lation and  a  historical  popular  behef  combine  with  this 
fundamental  idea  of  all  ethical  philosophy  which  we 
find  in  Buddhism,  speculation  has  a  tendency  to  vola- 
tilize the  popular  creed  and  to  intensify  the  appre- 
hension of  an  inward  divine  life,  the  sense  of  "  being 
made  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  "  (to  speak  with 
the  Theologia  Germanica),  to  that  point  in  which  the 
distinction  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  vanishes  or 
threatens  to  vanish.  This  loss  of  mental  equilibrium 
may  assume  the  shape  either  of  a  pure  Idealism,  or  of  an 
objective  Pantheism,  or  even  of  a  Cynicism  wearing  the 
garb  of  Nihilism.  Two  counteractives  to  this  tendency 
are  provided  by  the  order  of  the  Universe.  In  the  first 
place,  a  sober,  strictly  dialectic  philosophy  of  science,  in 
which  all  historical  materials  are  sifted  by  searching  criti- 
cism, together  with  a  sound  national  culture.  Secondly, 
that  the  body  politic  should  present  a  practical  realiza- 
tion of  the  religious  consciousness  by  means  of  free,  pro- 
gressive institutions,  recognizing  mental  I'ights.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  gives  so  strong  an  impetus  to  that 
speculative  exaggeration  as  indiflerence  toAvards  correct- 
ness of  reasonini^f  and  earnestness  of  invcstio:ation,  or  that 
extinction  of  public  morality,  wdiose  ultimate  issue  is 
despair  of  moral  amelioration  in  public  afTaii"s. 

We  have  seen  how^the  oldest  records  indisputably  prove 
that  Buddha  availed  himself  of  the  usual  Indian  expedients 
to  eiffect  the  deliverance  of  his  disciples  and  adherents 
from  the  sense  of  dissatisfoction  which  oppressed  them,  i.  e. 
he  endeavoured  to  emancipate  them  from  evil  lusts;  and  by 
degrees  from  all  craving  after  any  outward  objects.  In 
the  course  of  this  inquiiy  we  have  encountered  expres- 
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sions  which  evidently  exclude  the  idea  that  by  this  he  can 
have  meant  anything  else  than  the  anniliilation  of  desire. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  wdiether  in  the  best 
authenticated  speculative  utterances  of  the  Buddhists, 
which  express  the  personal  metaphysical  conceptions  of 
Buddha  himself,  Ave  can  really,  as  it  is  assumed,  find  any 
proof  that  by  the  term  Nirvana,  Buddha  understood  a 
complete  annihilation,  involving  the  extinction  of  the 
thinking  essence  of  the  soul,  or  that  he  denied  a  supreme 
Principle  of  Being,  or  God, 

Among  the  Sutras  evidently  possessing  an  historical 
kernel,  Burnouf  mentions  that  of  Mandatri.^  In  this  the 
scene  is  depicted  where  Buddha,  accompanied  by  his  dis- 
ciple Ananda,  three  montlis  before  his  departure,  takes 
leave  of  the  beautiful  Vaishali  (Benares).  Having  finished 
eating;  the  rice  collerted  there  as  alms,  he  sinks  into 
profound  meditation  and  contemplation,  and  at  length 
exclaims  : — 

The  Hermit  has  renounced  an  existence  which  has  like  and 
unlike  qualities,  and  also  the  elements  which  make  up  this  hie. 

Keeping  fast  hold  of  the  spirit,  absorbed  into  himself,  he  has 
hrolcen  his  shell,  and  hastens  away  from  it,  as  a  bird  slips  from 
the  egg. 

Now  comes  the  mythical  part  of  the  story :  a  great 
commotion  in  the  spiritual  world  announces  itself  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Tiie  Saint  explains  this  by  saying 
that  all  spirits,  even  the  evil  ones,  are  made  aware  when 
one  who  is  enlightened  begins  his  earthly  career,  and  still 
more  when  he  becomes  perfect  through  utter  dying  to  all 
things  ;   they  all  exclaim  : — 

Behold,  other  beings  are  born  among  us ! 

Whoever  will  compare  this  representation  with  the  earliest 
authentic  traditions  already  quoted,  will  agree  with  us  in 
saying  that  here  we  have  no  legend  but  misunderstood 
poetry  of  the  olde.-t  tradition.  Considered  in  this  light, 
this  account  is  doubly  remarkable,  because  the  narrator 

'  Burnouf;  p.  74. 
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lias  evidently  received  it  as  history  and  relates  it  as  such. 
In  any  case,  these  words  are  not  the  language  of  an  atheist, 
and  this  stoiy  is  not  the  panegyric  and  apotheosis  of  a  priest 
of  mental  annihilation.  The  narrative  ends  with  Buddha's 
own  prosaic  account  of  his  state  of  mind,  of  which  the 
reporter  evidently  can  make  nothing,  because  it  is  much 
too  humble  and  human  for  the  feeble-minded  and  super- 
stitious disciples  who  narrate  his  life,  or  for  the  communities 
which  formed  their  audience.  Either  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, or  on  some  other,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
close  of  his  career  (he  died  three  months  later),  Buddha 
thus  described  his  own  state  : — 

I  have  attained  the  highest  wisdom,  I  am  without  wishes,  I 
desire  nothing.  I  am  stripped  of  selfishness,  personal  feeling, 
pride,  ohstinacy,  enmity.  Till  now  I  have  borne  hatred,  been 
passionate,  erring,  in  bondage,  a  slave  to  the  conditions  of  birth, 
of  age,  of  sickness,  of  sorrow,  of  pain,  of  sutfering,  of  care,  of 
misfortune.  INlay  many  thousands  forsake  their  homes,  live  as 
saints,  and  after  they  have  devoted  their  lives  to  meditation 
and  renounced  all  pleasure,  be  born  again  to  a  portion  in- the 
worlds  of  Brahuja,  and  till  those  worlds  in  countless  hosts! 

Here  we  have  Buddha's  Xirvana.  He  lives  still,  but  the 
burden  of  self  is  taken  off  him ;  he  desires  nothing,  he 
hates  nothing,  all  within  him  is  love  and  peace.  This  inter- 
pretation is  the  only  one  that  is  compatible  with  the  words, 
"  Till  now  I  have  borne  hatred,"  &c.  We  have  ah'cady,  in 
the  Biuldlia  Proverb  of  the  Dhammapadam,  found  the  same 
thoutrht,  and  the  Nirvana  recrarded  as  the  state  of  blessed- 
ness  for  the  spirit  while  on  this  earth.  Thus  in  this  tradition 
we  have,  first,  the  confessic^n  of  the  worthlessness  of  his 
previous  condition  in  this  life,  when  the  Gotamide  was  still 
sighing  under  the  burden  of  desire,  and  then,  in  contrast 
to  this,  the  description  of  his  present  blessed  state,  con- 
cluding with  his  prophetic  wish  that  many,  awakened  by 
his  life,  experiences,  and  teaching,  may  renounce  the 
world  and  live  in  the  blessed  conuuunion  of  spirits.  This 
is  the  farewell  of  a  historical  personage,  these  are  the 
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words  of  tlie  real  Buddha,  tlic  king's  son,  who  had  pre- 
ferred poverty  and  seh-denial  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  tlie 
world.  No  one  could  liave  invented  this,  least  of  all  the 
actual  reporter,  who  is  the  real,  iiistorical  Ananda,  the 
"  witness  from  the  beginning."  The  mythological  garb  of 
this  lofty  speech  is  easily  stripped  off;  and  beneath  it  we 
certainly  do  not  discover  the  extinction  of  man's  spirit,  but 
its  glorification.  We  have,  however,  still  more  unimpeacli- 
able  testimonies  to  produce. 

In  one  of  the  stories  that  have  been  worked  up  into 
legends  (Avadana)  from  which  Burnoiif  gives  extracts, 
there  occur  the  following  words  addressed  by  the  Saint 
{Bhagavat)  to  the  Church,  which  are  similar  in  tenor : — 

Brahma  dwells  in  those  families  iu  which  the  children  render 
complete  honour  to  their  father  and  mother,  and  faithfully 
serve  them.  For  in  the  eye  of  the  law  (the  law  of  Buddha) 
the  father  and  mother  are  to  a  son  Brahma  himself.  TJie 
Teacher  is  in  those  families  in  which  father  and  mother  are 
honoured  and  faithfully  served.  The  sacrijicial  Jire  is  in  those 
families  in  which  father  and  mother  are  honoured  and  faith- 
fully served.  The  Fire  of  the  heavenly  hearth  is  in  those 
families  in  which  father  and  mother  are  honoured  and  faithhdly 
served.  The  God  [Deva,  probably  Indra)  is  in  those  families  iu 
which  father  and  mother  are  honoured  and  faithfully  served.^ 

This  is  Buddha's  honest  compromise  with  external  rites, 
but  it  is  also  their  abolition. 

But  perhaps  (some  may  urge)  this  only  exhibits  to  us 
the  lower  grades  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Enlightened  One, 
and  it  is  in  those  speculative  declarations  which  we  can 
refer  most  nearly  to  Buddha,  that  we  shall  first  find  the 
undisguised  doctrine  of  Atheism  and  Annihilation.  So 
far  we  have  found  precisely  the  reverse  ;  but  the  Abid- 
harma,  or  Buddhistic  metaphysic,  is  held  up  for  our  terror. 
We  will  soon  look  this  Medusa  in  the  face.  But  first  we 
will  allow  the  most  considerable  champion  of  the  opposite 
view  to  speak  for  himself. 

'  See  Burnouf,  p.  13"5. 
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The  substance  of  Buriiouf 's  view  of  the  Buddhist  doc- 
trine, so  far  as  that  doctrine  has  been  ascertained,  may  be 
reduced  to  tlie  following  propositions.  The  visible  world  is 
subject  to  incessant  change,  life  and  death  alternate  per- 
petually. Man,  too,  is  doomed  to  pilgrimage  through  this 
creation ;  as  his  present  position  has  been  determined  by 
his  previous  appearances  in  human  existence,  so  will  his 
future  position  be  dependent  on  his  actions  in  this  present 
state  of  existence.  The  virtuous  will  be  born  again  with 
a  godlike  body,  the  guilty  with  that  befitting  a  condemned 
soul.  But  all  such  rewards  and  punishments  awarded 
during  the  pilgrimage  of  the  soul  through  manifold  repe- 
titions of  human  existence,  will  continue  only  for  a  limited 
period,  and  are  not  eternal,  that  is  to  say,  endless,  kjuch 
was  the  doctrine  of  SiU^ya-muni. 

Now  the  hope  which  he  held  out  consists  in  the  possi- 
bility of  man's  escape  from  the  law  of  ever-renewed  mi- 
gration by  means  of  what  is  called  Nirvana.  This  word 
signifies  passing  away,  the  extinction  of  an  existence  Hke 
that  of  a  flame.  It  is  brought  about  by  means  of  death  ; 
but  there  is  a  sure  sign,  as  it  were  a  precursor  of  Xirvana, 
and  that  is,  illumination,  the  perfected  condition  of  a 
Buddha,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  reference  to  this 
world  ;  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  its  nothingness.  In  his 
preaching  and  his  sayings  Sak3'a-muni  made  his  appeal 
to  two  attestations ;  to  his  holy  life  and  to  his  enlighten- 
ment as  a  perfected  Buddha ;  the  two  combined,  the 
knowledge  and  the  sanctity,  make  up  the  perfect  Buddha, 
who  has  not  exhibited  and  attested  himself  solely  as  one 
filled  with  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  Saint  (Bhar/arat). 
Hence  Sakya-muni  is  as  often  designated  by  this  title  of 
Bhngavat  as  by  that  of  Buddha. 

We  will  for  a  moment  leave  unnoticed  the  unauthorized 
assumption  that  Nirvana  can  only  be  entered  on  at  death. 
Hitherto  we  have  only  seen  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary. 
In  any  case  no  student  who  is  familiar  with  the  deeper 
phenomena  of  Christian  as  well  as  pre-Christian  religious 
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experience,  will  be  able  to  detect  anything  atheistic  or 
materialistic  in  these  statements.  With  respect  to  the  me- 
tempsychosis, the  philosophical  followmg  out  of  the  belief 
in  it  had  already  brought  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  regard 
the  termination  of  this  perpetual  change  in  the  shape 
and  circumstances  of  earthly  existence  as  the  goal  of  true 
blessedness.  We  have  elsewhere  ^  proved  from  the  sacred 
text  itself  of  the  hieroglyphical  Book  of  the  Dead,  that 
that  goal  was  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  Supreme 
God,  Osiris.  This  was  by  no  means  a  pantheistic  cessation 
of  conscious  being  ;  the  Egyptians  are  with  justice  es- 
teemed the  first  who  taught  the  innnortality  of  the  soul. 
Now  the  combination  of  both  these  well-substantiated 
theories  yields  us  such  a  belief  in  immortality  as  readily 
coalesces  with  the  Christian  view  expressed  in  the  Gospels, 
or  with  the  Socratic  theory  of  I'lato  and  Aristotle : — the 
soul  is  immortal  as  a  spirit ;  her  separate,  individual,  or  to 
speak  with  Tauler,  "  creature "  life  is  not  her  proper, 
divine  life  ;  this  is  hidden,  but  it  may  be  approximated 
to  during  this  life  by  a  man  who  has  penetrated  the 
nothingness  of  outward  objects,  which  have  not  their 
substance  in  themselves  but  in  God.  Why  should 
Buddha,  who  says  exactly  the  same,  have  meant  the 
reverse  ? 

Again,  concerning  the  path  to  this  blessedness,  Buddha 
says  nothing  that  may  not  be  paralleled  in  the  theosophic 
writings  of  the  more  profound  Christian  Fathers,  especially 
those  of  the  German  mystics  of  the  thirteenth  centur}^, — 
not  to  say  in  the  words  of  the  Gospels,  especially  that  of 
St.  John.  These  speak  of  self-renunciation,  tell  us  that  a 
man  shall  die  unto  himself.  Others,  again,  use  such  phrases 
as  "  to  he  stripped  of  self  ,  of  beim/."  "  All  that  is  mortal 
must  be  annihilated,  must  be  absorbed  into  God,"  says  the 
pious  Gottfried  Arnold,  and  the  same  expression  occurs 

'  '' Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  vol.  iv.  p.  638  seq.     See  also 
pp.  643,  662,  &c. 
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in  a  liymn  of  tlie  excellent  A.  11.  Frnuke.  No  one  has 
ever  accused  tlie  })roressors  of  tliis  foith  of  denying  God  ; 
except  indeed  wlien  Caiaphas  brought  tliis  charge  against 
Clirist, — the  j^agan  Emperors  against  Christ's  disciples, 
Pope  John  XXII.  against  the  Friend  of  God,  Master 
Eckard,  and  the  Lutheran  tlieolomans  against  Luther's 
favourite  book,  the  "Theologia  Germanica!" 

But  let  us  hear  Burnouf  again  where  he  sums  up  tlie 
result  of  his  investigations,  starting  from  the  assum})tion, 
that  the  Sankhya  philosopliy  is  anterior  to  Buddliism,  and 
taking  his  stand  more  especially  on  the  Buddhistic  books 
of  the  Nepalese.^ 

The  atheistic  doctrines  of  the  .Sa.nkliya  were  ontologically 
the  absence  of  a  God,  the  multiplicity  and  eternity  of  hiunaa 
souls:  physically  the  existence  of  an  eternal  Nature,  which  is 
endowed  with  qualities,  assumes  new  shapes  spontaneously,  and 
contains  the  elements  of  the  forms  in  wiiich  the  soul  clothes 
herself  durino^  the  progress  of  her  pilgrimage  through  this  world. 
Sakya-rauni  horrowed  from  this  doctrine  the  idea  that  there  is 
no  God,  and  likewise  that  theory  of  the  multiplicity  of  human 
soids,  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  that  of  the  Nirvana  or 
emancipation,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Brahmanic  schools. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  he  meant  strictly  speaking 
by  this  term,  for  he  nowhere  gives  any  definition  of  it.  But  as 
he  never  speaks  of  God,  this  Nirvana  cannot  be  in  his  view  tlie 
merging  of  the  individual  soul  into  the  bosom  of  a  universal 
world-soul,  as  the  orthodox  Brahmans  tauglit ;  and  since  he 
says  equally  little  of  Matter,  neither  can  his  Nirvana  be  the  re- 
solving of  tlie  soul  into  the  lap  of  the  physical  elements.  The 
expression  "the  Void,"  which  occurs  in  what  are  evidently  the 
oldest  monuments,  has  led  me  to  the  supposition  that  Sakya 
saw  the  highest  Good  in  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
thinking  principle.  He  represented  it  to  himself  according  to 
an  oft-repeated  simile,  like  the  extinction  of  the  flame  of  a 
dying  lamp. 

A  little  further  on  our  author  continues  as  follows  : — 
Thus  his  doctrine  ditfers  from  that  of  Brahmanism   in  beinsr 

'  P.  520,  &c. 
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a  system  of  Ethics  without  God,  and  an  Atheism  without 
Nature.  What  he  denies  is  the  eternal  God  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  the  eternal  Nature  of  the  Sankhyas  :  what  he  accepts  from 
them  is  the  multiplicity  and  individuality  of  human  souls  of 
the  Sankh}^^,  and  the  metempsychosis  of  the  Brahmanic  systems. 
The  cfoal  of  all  his  efforts  is  the  deliverance  or  emancipation  of 
the  spirit;  and  this  was  the  aim  of  all  Indians.  But  he  does 
not,  like  the  Sankhyas,  confer  freedom  on  the  mind  by  drawing 
a  line  of  absolute  demarcation  between  it  and  Nature:  nor  yet 
like  the  Brahmans  by  merging  it  into  the  abyss  of  Brahma,  the 
Eternal  and  Absolute.  He  annihilates  the  conditions  of  its 
relative  existence,  by  ^plunging  it  into  the  Void ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  into  Nothingness  or  Annihilation.  The 
Pyrrhonism  and  Nihilism  of  the  later  Buddhist  schools  are  not 
found  in  so  many  words  in  the  ancient  Sutras,  but  the  elements 
of  those  views  are  unmistakably  present  there.' 

If  we  compare  this  sharply- defined  sketcli  of  Nihilism 
with  the  contents  of  the  Dhammapadam,  and  with  the 
other  writin£!;s  which  we  have  reason  to  consider  the  most 
genuine,  we  cannot  butseetliat  these  conclusions  scarcely 
seem  borne  out  so  long  as  we  are  concerned  only  with 
the  historical  Buddha.  It  is  admitted  that  Sakya-muni 
has  appropriated  many^  imporcant  items  from  the  notions 
generally  current,  whether  of  the  popular  creed  or  of  its 
philosophical  elaborations,  because  he  has  given  these 
items  no  new  form,  or  at  least  has  not  brought  them 
prominently  forward  in  his  teachings.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  Thus  we  are  justified 
in  presuming  such  a  transference  wherever  we  should 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  attribute  to  this  great  man  a 
•self-contradiction,  or  at  least  a  positive  absurdity.  Now, 
how  can  an  earnest  minded  and  profound  thinker,  which 
it  is  certain  that  Sakya-muni  was,  no  less  than  a  self- 
sacrificing  philanthropist,  have  denied  at  the  same  time 
either  the  existence  of  a  Matter  absorbing  all  things  into 
itself,  or  of  a  Soul  of  the  imiverse,  simply  in  order  to 
keep  his  hearers  withhi  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian 

'  Cf.  p.  484,  &c. 
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speculative  theories  ?  No  one  could  have  clone  this  who 
liad  not  renounced  his  i-eason  as  well  as  his  senses  ;  nor 
has  such  an  idea  ever  entered  the  brain  of  any  philosopher. 
If,  in  his  earlier  disquisitions,  Fichte  appears  to  concede 
Being  only  to  the  individual  souls,  and  does  not  advance 
to  the  idea  of  an  Absolute^  existing  extraneous  to  them, 
while  he  regards  material  existence  only  as  the  Non-E'jo^ 
of  which  "  Being,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  is  not 
strictly  speaking  predicable,  yet  it  is  evident,  on  any 
attentive  study  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Ego,  that  he  starts 
from  the  assumption  of  a  moral  order  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  of  a  consciousness  of  that  order  of  which  the 
highest  realit}^  is  predicable.  But  as  yet  we  lack  any 
proof  whatever  for  the  supposition  that  Buddha  ever 
carried  the  theorj'^  of  Idealism  to  a  similar  extreme.  He 
has  been  trained  in  schools  of  speculative  study,  but  in 
his  inmost  nature  he  has  by  no  means  a  speculative  bent. 
He  feels  that  the  paths  pursued  in  those  schools  M'ill  never 
lead  to  a  solution  of  the  grand  problem,  either  for  the  in- 
dividual inquirer  or  for  the  community.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ethical  ideas  underlying  his  aphorisms,  the  success 
of  his  teaching,  and,  lastly,  liis  hints  respecting  the  worth 
of  pure  speculation,  would  rather  impel  us  to  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  in  liis  view  a  piety  manifested  by  love  and  mercy 
was  the  goal  of  existence  in  this  life :  which  irresistibly 
involves  the  recognition  of  a  moral  order  of  the  world.  In 
the  hymns  of  the  Dhammapadam,  we  meet  with  the  actual 
word  immortality,  and  everywhere  we  find  the  idea  of  an 
inherent  inseverable  connection  between  a  man's  circum- 
stances and  his  own  specific  deserts.  In  common  with  all 
the  Hindus,  and  nearly  all  nations,  Buddlia  starts  from  the 
belief  in  a  metempsychosis,  because  the  enigma  of  the 
present  moral  order  of  the  world  seems  to  him  insoluble 
on  any  other  hypothesis.  But  if  he  denied  the  existence 
of  a  God  in  tlie  jiroper  sense  of  tlic  word,  how  could  he 
assume  that  of  divine  beings  who  are  exalted  above  man- 
kind and  above  the  Genii  (the  Gandharvas  of  theVedas) 
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and  who  yet  have  no  power  to  coerce  the  mind  of  the 
holy  thinker  when  once  it  has  attained  to  freedom,  but 
rather  look  up  to  liim  ?  On  this  point  we  may  venture 
to  plead  for  him  what  Socrates  urges  for  himself  in  Plato's 
report  of  his  words,  when  he  was  accused  at  once  of 
atheism  and  of  belief  in  a  Daemon  (or  divine  voice  within 
him) — "  How  can  any  one  believe  in  something  divine, 
and  not  in  a  God  ?  " 

Thus  the  question  revives  again  with  increased  force, 
where,  then,  are  the  proofs  that  Buddha  denied  the  ex- 
istence both  of  God  and  of  the  outward  universe,  and 
held  a  conception  of  the  soul's  destinies,  according  to 
which  the  aim  of  a  wise  and  pious  man  could  be  none 
other  than  to  attain  extinction  ?  If  so,  it  must  have  been 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  suicide  or  absolute 
recklessness  would  lead  more  surely  to  that  end  than 
an  arduous  and  painful  process  of  sanctification,  to  be 
reached  by  a  life  of  incessant  self-denial  and  privation. 
He  would  liave  found  it  easier  to  eradicate  the  popular 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  would  deter  a 
man  from  suicide,  than  the  longing  of  the  created  being 
for  an  existence  of  blessedness. 

In  support  of  this  very  incomprehensible  metaphysical 
theory,  Burnouf  adduces  the  representations  contained 
in  the  "-Niddnas^  or  The  Twelve  Causes  of  Existence;''''  a 
work  certainly  very  widely  diffused,  although  the  product 
of  a  later  ao-e.  This  learned  and  ing-enious  scliolar  has 
discussed  this  knotty  point  at  considerable  length,^  and 
also  given  in  his  notes  the  remarks  of  Goldstucker,  where 
the  latter  has  suggested  a  different  explanation.  The 
latter  WTiter  has  not,  however,  anywhere  presented  us 
with  a  connected  account  of  tlie  Sankhya  philosophy. 
Indeed  both  these  inquirers  confess  at  last  their  own 
inability  to  unravel  the  whole  thread  of  tliought  as  a 
philosophic  unit}'.     Koeppen  despairs  altogether  of  any 

'  Pp.  48;3-520. 
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solution  of  this  enigmatical  theory.  Some  support,  how- 
ever, for  its  metaj)liysical  views  our  readers  may  find  in 
"  The  Four  Venerable  Truths,"  and  then  already  further 
developed  in  tlie  "  Brahma-Proverb,"  of  the  Dhamma- 
])adam,  to  which  we  tlierefore  refer  them.  On  account  of 
the  liigh  autliority  which  tlie  Xidana  enjo^ys,  we  have  in 
the  A])i)endix  given  a  complete  analysis  of  this  certainly 
very  dilhcult  document.'  Here  we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  stating  the  results  for  whicli  we  there  submit  our  ])hilo- 
logical  and  philosophical  reasons. 

We  have  first  to  take  up  the  two  ends  of  that  twelve- 
linked  "  Chain  of  Causes,"  in  order  to  link  on  to  it  the 
leading  idea  of  our  exposition.  It  follows  a  retrogressive 
arrangement.  Extinction  ("  the  death  by  syncope  ")  is 
tlie  last  link  of  that  chain  ;  the  Absence  of  Knou'lechje 
(•'  Unknowingness  ")  the  first.  Between  Death  and  the 
'•  knowin£^-notliin<]f  "  there  intervene  ten  links,  of  which  the 
three  last  are.  Sensible  Perception^  Desire^  and  Birth. 
Now,  as  Birth  is  the  Ground  of  Death,  while  the  ground 
of  birth  is  Conception  and  Desire^  and  that  of  Desire 
Absence  of  Knowledge  (forgetfulness  of  the  true  life), 
all  the  other  remaining  conditions  of  the  earthly  existence 
of  the  soul  are  also  shown  to  flow  from  this  "  Absence  of 
Knowledge." 

Xow  we  maintain  that  this  disquisition,  with  its  acumen 
and  subtle  web  of  thought,  cannot,  at  least  in  its  present 
expanded  form,  bt'  referred  either  to  Ihiddha  himself  or 
to  the  time  of  Asoka,  although  its  pervading  fundamental 
idea  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  taught  then  as  the  specu- 
lative basis  of  Ihiddha's  doctrine.  As  a  simi)le  formu- 
larization  of  it  tianslated  into  our  present  philosophical 
language,  we  may  submit  the  following  jiropositions: — 

In  the  soul  there  is  an  immortal  germ,  the  Spirit,  the 
sole  truly  divine  element;  its  finite  existence  rests  on  the 
])(M-ception  and  desire  of  the  nugatoiy  external  world,  to 

'  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 
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wliicli  also  the  body  belongs.  But  the  aim  of  human  life 
is  that  all  desire  should  cease,  that  the  man  should  die  to 
himself  utterly  and  once  for  all,  nay,  even  to  every 
thought  of  a  reward  for  goodness  or  punishment  for  sin. 
Not  till  he  does  this  will  the  godlike  element  shine  forth 
in  its  native  power,  and  this  is  the  true  divine  life. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  result  simply  by  an  impartial 
consideration  of  the  facts  which,  amidst  the  chaos  of 
Buddhistic  traditions,  stand  out  as  the  best  ascertained 
and  most  decisive.  We  found  them  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  they  alone  harmonized  with  the  character, 
life,  mode  of  action,  and  success  of  that  great  man.  Our 
metaphysical  exposition  does  not  profess  to  be  the  justi- 
fication, but  only  the  statement,  of  the  theory  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  study  of  all  authentic  records,  by  the 
incontestable  character  of  this  wonderfid  man,  and  by 
the  prodigious  successes  obtained  by  his  doctrine.  The 
opposite  view  appears  to  us  irreconcilable  not  only  with 
the  practical  aims  and  objects  of  a  wise,  deep-thinking, 
benevolent,  and  holy  man,  but  also  with  the  most 
authentic  and  unambiguous  testimonies  respecting  that 
Avhicli  he  actually  said,  taught,  and  professed  up  to  his 
death. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  we  may  now  turn  to 
notice  the  distinctly  theistic  version  of  the  system  of 
Buddhism  also  extant.  It  rests  on  the  conception  of  a 
double  series  of  Buddhas.  There  are,  first,  earthly 
(human)  Buddhas.  Sakya-m.imi's  reign  will  last  a 
thousand  years  ;  after  him  will  come  another  whose 
name  will  be  Maitreya  (the  Gentle).  But  there  are  also 
Heavenly  Buddhas  or  Enlightened  Ones,  and  of  these 
there  are  three.  Of  the  former,  or  earthly  Buddhas, 
there  were  six  who  preceded  Sakya-muni :  three  in  our 
own  epoch  ;  three  in  an  earlier  age  of  the  woild.  But  of 
the  heavenly  Buddhas  there  are  three.  At  the  head  of  all 
stands  Adibicddha,  i.e.  the  Primal  Buddha,  the  eternal 
light,  the  true  Only  God.     The  Magyar  scholar,  who 
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follows  Thibetan  autliorities,  says  that  the  name  Adi- 
buddha  does  not  occur  in  the  books  which  are  older  than 
the  tenth  century  a.d.^  Wilson,  on  the  contraiy,  bears 
witness  to  the  presence  of  the  dogma  of  the  Seven  Bud- 
dhas  in  other  places  besides  Nepal;  according  to  Burnouf, 
it  is  widely  diffused  in  the  South.  The  outline  of  the 
doctrine  is  as  follows ' : — Each  of  the  heavenly  Buddhas 
begets  a  son,  in  the  state  of  a  Bodhisativa  (one  who  is 
in  process  of  being  enhghtened),  and  tliese  sons  are  the 
Creators  of  the  world,  or  Demiurges.  According  to  the 
accounts  given  by  Schmidt,^  each  Buddha  has  three 
natures,  of  wljich  each  belongs  to  a  particular  world  : — 

I.  Buddha  in  the  first  w^orld :  this  is  called  the  Void, 

Nirvana. 
IT.  Buddha  in  the  second  world :  this  is  called  Jani- 
Buddlia ;  the  Heavenly. 
III.  Buddha    in    our   world :     Buddha-Mameschi,    the 
lliuuan. 

It  is  almost  impossil)le  to  see  in  this  anything  else  than 
a  scarcely  veiled  formula  for  the  acknowledgment  and 
expression  of  the  metaphysical  Triad  : 

Of  the  Absolute  or  Infinite,  of  which  no  finite  afljrma- 
tion  can  be  predicated — the  Self-Existence  of  God  : 

Of  the  mediatory,  creative  Thought,  indwelling  in  God 
— the  Being  of  God  as  the  Informing  Idea  of  the  world. 

Of  the  human  realization  of  the  divine  Idea — the  Evo- 
lution, and  that  which  has  been  evolved. 

All  this  has  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  but  very  slender 
basis  in  the  more  ancient  accounts  of  the  Buddhist  belief, 
still  it  bears  witness  at  any  rate  to  the  fact,  that  the 
opposite,  or  atheistic,  fundamental  view  was  not  the  creed 
imiversally  received. 

The  theory  which  we  have  broached  respecting  the 
theological  belief  of  Buddha    is    the    onl}^  one  capable 

'  Burnouf,  p.  230.  '  lb.  p.  IIG,  Sec. 

'  "  Ahhnndlunpon  der  KaiserlicLen  Akacleniie  von  Petersburg,"  vol.  i. 
p.  lOi ;  vol.  ii.  p.  07,  223, 
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of  being  carried  out  consistently  as  historically  true. 
That  alone  agrees  with  all  tlie  other  notices  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  respecting  the  oldest  Buddhistic 
conceptions  and  doctrines  regarding  the  Moral  Order  of 
the  world  and  Destiny.  The  forty-two  Aphorisms  and 
the  Inscriptions  of  Asoka  agree  with  the  Dhammapadam, 
that  knowledge  and  a  holy  life  are  wliat  alone  can  bring 
forth  good,  and  consequently  usher  in  a  better  condition 
of  society  at  large.  That  Buddha  himself  confessed  his 
own  age  to  be  irremediably  corrupt,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  priesthood  and  the  princes,  has  been  shown 
already  by  the  extracts  we  have  given  from  the  hymns 
of  tlie  Dhammapadam ;  and  Asoka  depicts  his  own  age, 
and  his  own  life  previous  to  his  conversion,  in  the  clearest 
terms,  as  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  crime  and  unspeakable 
misery.  Kay,  unless  the  stories  of  Brahmanic  tradition 
be  a  complete  tissue  of  lies,  this  monarch  did  not  refrain 
from  committing  murders  in  his  own  family  even  after 
liis  reception  of  Buddhism.  On  this  point  Ave  refer  our 
readers  to  Lassen's  historical  account  in  his  "  Indische 
Alterthumer,"  ii.  213-273,  In  the  "  Lotus  of  the  Good 
Law  "  the  idea  of  the  "  quagmire  epoch  of  the  world"  in 
which  Buddha  lived,  is  carried  out  in  considerable  detail.^ 
The  future  Buddha,  the  true  Eedeemer,  will  have  his 
advent  in  the  coming  age.  He  is  called  Maitreya,  the 
Loving,  the  Merciful.  This  article  of  belief  is  shared  by 
all  Buddhists.  The  arithmetical  numbers  assigned  in  con- 
nection with  these  prophecies  are  mere  fantastic  conceits, 
like  the  calculations  of  our  own  day  respecting  the  dura- 
tion of  the  scecul'um.  Maitreya  will  restore  the  ti-ue 
doctrine  that  has  been  first  corrupted  and  then  forgotten, 
and  cause  justice  to  reign  over  tlie  earth.  The  restora- 
tion, the  revivification  of  all  things,  is  the  last  word  of 
Buddha  touching  actual  reality. 

1  Burnouf,  text,  28,  42.  Notes,  324,  3G4.  Cf.  with  Koeppeii,  a.  327,  and 
the  whole  section  entitled,  "Vom  Kreislauf  und  von  der  Erlosung,  uud 
v..n  den  Euddhas,"  s.  289-828. 
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TliG  dc<T;cncration  of  the  Buddliistic  relimon  lias  an 
internal  and  an  external  cause.  Tlie  internal  cause  con- 
sists in  the  omissions  and  mistakes  in  the  system  and  pro- 
cedure of  its  author.  The  Church  which  he  founded 
was  one  only  in  appearance.  Its  real  members  were 
mendicant  monks  and  nuns ;  and  thus  side  by  side  Avith 
the  real,  divinely-instituted,  domestic  and  political  com- 
munities, there  rose  up  an  artificial  one  which  could  not 
fail  to  develop  itself  into  a  new  priestly  caste.  So,  too, 
the  whole  internal  organization  of  the  religious  corpora- 
tions was  blemished  by  defects.  The  preaching,  with  its 
ethical  accompaniments,  was  the  good  and  healthy  in- 
fluence ;  but  that  was  dependent  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Buddha,  everything  else  was  lacking,  or  was 
pure  externality. 

The  process  of  decay  began  all  the  sooner,  inasmuch 
as  the  spiritual  reform,  imperfect  as  it  was,  was  not  se- 
conded by  any  civil  or  political  amelioration  whatever. 
Buddha  had  abandoned  all  hope  for  the  actual  world ; 
and,  consequently,  wlien  his  faith  came  to  be  disseminated 
through  the  mass  of  society,  the  rehgious  practices  which 
ought  properly  to  be  simply  means  to  an  end,  became 
an  end  in  themselves.  Thus  the  intellectual  defects  of 
]]uddha's  teaching  were  not  compensated  by  its  practical 
efficiency.  If  it  was  the  weak  side  of  his  system  that  ho 
did  not  succeed  in  establishing  on  its  proper  basis  the 
Primal  Fount  of  Being,  the  conscious  Eternal ;  and  con- 
sequently failed  to  apprehend  the  oneness  of  the  Divine  in 
its  dual  manifestation — in  the  personality  of  each  Indivi- 
dual and  in  the  Totalitj^  of  Mankind — and  so  likcAvise  the 
unity  of  the  True  and  the  Good,  of  Thought  and  Life ;  still 
less  was  it  possible  that  the  actual  state  of  society  should 
supply  any  concrete  exemplification  of  such  a  finite  reali- 
zation of  the  Divine.  The  inevitable  result  was,  that  the 
intellectual  Lacuna  gradually  came  to  assume  tlie  shape 
of  actual  negations  ;  and  tlie  personal  one-sidedness  of  its 
author  that  of  positive  denial. 
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Thus,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  self-abnegation  involved 
in  giving  up  a  worldly  life,  was  exchanged  for  a  life  of 
selfish  or  cowardly  seclusion,  spent  by  fanatics  in  yearn- 
ings after  annihilation,  by  gentler  natures  after  an  ener- 
vating quietism.  With  the  first  suspension  of  an  aspira- 
tion soaring  into  heights  unintelligible  save  to  a  few,  the 
religion  which  overleaped  all  earthly  piety  collapsed  into 
a  religion  of  forms,  and  a  Pharisaism  equally  irrational 
and  immoral.  The  ceaseless  insisting;  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit,  the  progress  of  spirituality,  and  the  duty 
of  preaching  this  to  our  fellow-men  which  Buddha  in- 
culcated, issues  at  last  in  the  perfect  praying  machine  ! 
The  godly  work  is  indeed  prosecuted  ;  but  it  is  by  means 
of  a  wheel  furnished  with  scrolls  covered  with  prayers, 
to  set  which  in  motion  is  a  notable  act  of  piety !  In 
the  original  simple  religious  service,  prayer  in  its  lowest 
form,  that  of  supplication  for  benefits,  was  indeed  want- 
ing ;  but  not  in  the  shape  of  confession,  vows,  aspiration 
after  holiness,  praise  of  the  Divine.  This  was  from  the 
very  outset  accompanied  by  exhortations  and  instruc- 
tions, consolations  and  encouragements,  addressed  to  the 
congregation,  all,  of  course,  in  the  intelligible  mother- 
tongue.  Out  of  these  simple  gatherings  there  grew  up  a 
pompous  external  ceremonial,  which  excites  the  frankly 
expressed  astonishment,  not  to  say  admiration,  of  the 
Eomish  missionary  Hue,  and  many  of  his  co-religionists. 
It  is  the  same  Avith  the  worship  of  relics.  All  is  said, 
when  we  only  remember  that  tlie  representative  of  the 
Enlightened  One,  the  living  oracle  of  the  Divine,  is  a 
Dalai-Lama,  who  sits  enthroned  in  Thibet,  a  himian  Apis  ! 

The  tragical  consequences  are  replete  with  warning. 
It  is  true  that  Buddliism  has  introduced  some  civili- 
zation of  manners  among  the  Mongols  ;  but  it  has  no- 
wdiere  called  into  existence  a  healthy  and  organically  pro- 
gressive state  of  society.  In  Upper  India  it  had  gradu- 
ally, by  the  introduction  of  a  pretty  extensive  Indian 
Pantheon,  approximated  to  a  Brahmanism  only  differing 
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from  the  original  by  liaviiiir  Buddlia  instead  of  Brahma 
for  its  centre  ;  yet  it  took  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Brahmans  succeeded  in  com])letely  suppressing  Buddhism. 
Among  the  other  Aryan  races  it  has  never  been  able  to 
obtain  a  footing,  and  wliat  lias  been  asserted  by  some  re- 
cent authors  respecting  its  possible  influence  on  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  Gnostics  of  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity, 
increasingly  evinces  itself  to  be  not  only  baseless  but  de- 
monstrably impossible,  as  we  become  able  to  trace  Bud- 
dliism  back  to  its  historical  roots.  We  have  already  ad- 
verted to  the  resemblances  and  contrasts  between  the 
teaching  of  Buddha  and  of  Christ.  The  fundamental  error 
of  his  system,  the  curse  which  the  desperate  condition  of 
his  own  a";e  threw  like  a  shadow  of  nioht  across  the  en- 
lightened  divinely-inspired  mind  of  Buddha,  is  the  weak- 
ening or  ratlier  the  complete  obliteration  of  a  healthy 
faith  in  the  actual  constitution  of  tliinn;s.  We  mean  such 
a  faith  as  that  proclaimed  already  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
afterwards  propounded  in  all  its  breadth  and  depth  by  the 
Gospel  which  Christ  sealed  by  his  life  and  death ; — tliat 
the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  because  God  is  love.  In  other  words,  because 
the  realization  of  the  Good  is  the  end  of  creation  and 
the  law  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the  world;  and  because 
the  intuition  of  God,  that  magnetic  needle  of  humanity, 
which  is  implanted  in  every  single  soul,  points  to  that 
end,  by  means  of  conscience  and  reason ;  insomuch  tliat 
those  who  in  a  Christian  age  deny  this,  must  be  accounted, 
if  they  know  what  they  say, "  insane  of  conscience,"  to  use 
Luther's  expression. 

Looking  at  its  general  bearing  on  tlie  world's  history. 
Buddhism  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  repose  of  hu- 
manity after  its  deliverance  from  the  heavy  yoke  of 
]5rahmanism  and  the  wild  orgies  of  nature-worsliip.  But 
this  repose  is  that  of  a  weary  wanderer,  who  is  withheld 
from  the  prosecution  of  God's  Avork  on  this  earth,  by  his 
utter  despair  of  the  triumph  of  justice  and  truth  in  actual 
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life,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  tlie  State.  In  the  plan  of 
the  world's  order  it  seems  even  now  producing  the  effect 
of  a  mild  dose  of  opium  on  the  raving  or  despairing  tribes 
of  weary-hearted  Asia.  The  sleep  lasts  long,  but  it  is  a 
gentle  one,  and  who  know^s  how  near  may  be  the  dawai  of 
the  resurrection  morning  ? 

"  The  greatest  happiness  is,  not  to  be  born,  the  next 
greatest  is  for  those  who  have  been  born  to  die  soon." 
This  was  the  dogma,  which  at  that  epoch  resounded  over 
the  world  from  the  fur  East ;  half  as  lamentation,  half  as 
a  divine  lesson  and  the  highest  wisdom. 

This  mournful  cry  was  heard  in  Judtea  also  in  the 
time  of  Buddha  ;  but  there  a  divine  consolation  prevailed 
over  the  annj-uish  of  the  national  death-throes.  Coeval 
with  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the  Hindu  king,  Jeremiah, 
the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  seers,  was  preaching  in  a 
remote  corner  of  Western  Asia,  the  new  kingdom  of  God, 
consisting  in  inward  riiyhteousness,  thoufyh  he  had  the 
downfall  of  the  national  polity  before  his  prophetic  eye. 
By  the  time  Buddha  was  released  from  the  sorrows  of 
existence,  the  disciple  of  Jeremiah,  Avith  words  issuing 
from  the  same  inspiration,  but  taking  a  still  loftier  flight, 
had  kindled  a  new  life  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 

But  in  Asia  Minor,  an  Aryan  stock  had  already  then  for 
some  centuries  bloomed  out  into  a  new  life,  which,  trans- 
planted to  Hellas,  was  now  beginning  to  unfold  tlie  fairest 
blossoms  under  the  fostering  shelter  of  lawful  order,  just 
when  Buddha  was  born.  Thither  does  the  path  of  man's 
consciousness  of  God  in  History  now  lead  us,  and  it 
becomes  our  task  to  inquire  whether,  and,  if  so,  under 
wdiat  conditions,  a  progress  in  man's  perceptions  of  the 
Divine  took  place  in  those  regions. 
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Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  survey  the  Aiyan  develop- 
ment in  Eastern  Asia  as  a  whole,  and  seek  to  discover 
the  formula  of  its  meaning  in  history,  regarded  from  our 
])resent  ])oint  of  view. 

This  development,  like  the  Aryan  langunges,  in  its 
incipient  stages  and  distinctive  features  evidently  points 
to  an  intuition  common  to  mankind  in  the  earliest  epoch 
of  our  race.  J^ot  only  can  it  be  shown  that  the  Aryans 
have  passed  through  the  same  stages  with  tlie  Semites  in 
the  progress  of  religious  thought,  but  we  have  also  found 
an  indubitable  coincidence  in  the  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  tradition,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
wneral  laws  of  the  Kosmos,  or  of  the  nature  of  Man. 
With  both  these  races,  their  religious  conceptions  start 
from  the  origin  of  our  race.  In  both  cases,  we  have  a 
narrative  of  the  Creation,  of  which  man  forms  the  conclu- 
sion and  climax;  in  both,  there  is  a  bond  of  association 
l^etween  the  primitive  cradle  of  the  race  and  a  life  of 
blessedness  in  God  ;  in  both,  a  story  of  the  Flood  and  the 
escape  from  it.  In  both,  the  transparent  speculatively- 
ethical  imagery  employed  to  symbolize  demiurgic  powers 
is  succeeded  by  a  conception  of  the  Primitive  Forces  as 
matters  or  substances,  and  as  celestial  bodies.  In  the 
dim  background,  we  discern  reminiscences  of  violent 
convulsions  of  nature,  anterior  to  the  date  when  land  and 
water,  ocean  and  river,  had  found  their  equilibrium,  and 
tlie  regular  course  of  tlie  seasons  ceased  to  be  interrupted 
by  subterranean  disturbances  and  destructive  cataclysms. 

To  this  creative  or  demiurgic  period  succeeds  tliat  in 
Avhich  Man's  attention  was  chiefly  fixed  on  tlie  contem- 
])lation  of  the  elements,  or  the  astral  or  solar  bodies. 
Among  the  heathen  Semites  this  period  is  one  of  ])ure 
materialism,  in  wliich  the  moral  consciousness  of  man 
I'alls  prostrate  beneath  the  sway  of  bloody  superstitions. 

Now,  among  the  Jews  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  the 
ix'ligion  of  the  proper  Abrahamic  IMosaism  transforms 
itself  into  a  dry  Theism,  wliich  shrinking  back  in  sheer 
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terror  from  the  Eternal,  places  God  outside  tlie  world, 
and  by  so  doing  severs  Nature  and  Man  from  God  by 
an  impassable  barrier ;  therefore  makes  Man  Godless 
and  Nature  Mindless.  This  is  equivalent  to  repelling  and 
shutting  out  the  Aryan.  For  the  belief  that  God  is  in 
the  world  and  the  world  in  God,  is  the  central  point  of 
his  sober  intuitive  thought.  But  already  the  Aryans  of 
Eastern  Asia,  as  once  before  in  the  formation  of  lan^ua^e, 
so  now  in  the  growth  of  religious  consciousness,  had  put 
forth  a  fresh  shoot.  In  Ancient  Iran  and  in  the  Indus 
land,  the  genius  of  the  Aryans  continues  to  play  with  the 
allegorical  imagery  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  Na- 
ture, yet  evidently  retains  the  perception  of  its  meaning. 
The  oldest  hymns  are  still  sufficiently  transparent  to  us  to 
bear  witness  to  this  fact.  The  poet  has  not  yet  lost  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  Man's  mind  which  has  framed 
these  Gods ;  but  he  feels  too  that  they  are  the  depositary 
of  the  treasured  sanctities  of  his  heart,  that  he  is  living 
under  a  divine  law  and  a  divine  guardianship.  Neither 
the  radiant  orbs  of  heaven,  nor  the  sacred  aether  of  its 
starry  vault,  nor  yet  this  vault  itself,  is  the  Deity,  to 
whom  he  brings  his  offerings  through  the  high-priest. 
Nature.  Those  briGfht  luminaries  are  but  the  reflection  of 
a  Divine  Power,  the  apprehension  or  at  least  glimmer- 
ing sense  of  wdiich  lives  in  the  pious  heart.  But  he  is 
pious  who  acts  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  to 
whom  the  Divinity  is  not  simply  an  object  of  terror,  but 
of  loving  reverence  and  thankful  praise.  When  the  gods 
are  invited  to  invigorate  themselves  with  the  intoxicating 
soma-juice  without  which  they  remain  feeble,  the  Avhole 
context  shows  that  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  poet 
which  is  depicted,  and  of  the  heroes  in  whose  name  as 
well  as  in  his  own,  he  raises  the  song  of  praise  to  the  god. 
It  is  only  when  the  afflatus  comes  on  him  that  the  god 
within  him  becomes  miglity,  and  the  finite  dissolves  into 
its  own  nothingness  before  the  Infinitude  v/hich  beams 
out  towards  him  in  the  refulirent  sun  and  the  dazzling: 
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noontide  sky,  and  towards  whicli  the  flame  of  the  house- 
hold hearth  rises  up  laden  with  the  measured  accents  of 
the  Spirit.  Zoroaster  prohibits  this  intoxication,  while  the 
Aryans  of  the  Vedic  hymns  account  it  a  sacred  rite.  But 
this  intoxicatioiMs  not  that  of  the  barbarian,  who  deprives 
himself  of  his  senses ;  it  is  an  excitement  that  really  im- 
l)arts  inspiration  ;  and  the  Deity  loves  to  be  honoured 
with  the  measured  music  of  the  inspired  hymn,  making 
mention  of  the  glorious  acts  of  the  gods  among  men,  and 
of  the  dangers  and  deliverances  of  the  forefathers  of  old. 

Similar  in  character  were  the  lays  of  the  Teutonic 
Skalds,  of  whose  spirit  we  have  an  echo  in  many  of  the 
Edda  lays ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  were  the  songs  of  the  priests 
of  the  olden  time,  whose  deeds  are  extolled  by  Homer. 

The  sense  of  God's  presence  in  the  world  does  not 
forsake  the  Indian  Aryans  even  under  Brahmanism,  nor 
the  Iranian  under  the  degenerate  forms  of  Zoroastrianism. 
That  God  manifests  himself  on  earth  as  the  avenger  of 
crime,  is  the  belief  displayed  in  the  Epos  of  the  Brah- 
manic  period.  Meantime  the  people  have  the  Brahmans 
for  their  spiritual  guides,  and  they  in  turn  have  their  law 
and  their  prophets'.  The  former  consists  of  the  Vedic 
hymns  and  the  sacred  observances  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition ;  the  prophets  are  the  anchorites,  and  those  who 
leading  a  life  of  ])enance  have  earned  lofty  revelations 
concerninf]^  the  meanino;  of  the  law  and  the  nature  of  the 
gods.  But  a  healthy  feeling  of  the  Divine  purpose  and 
eternal  significance  of  this  eartlil}'  life  is  wanting,  and  the 
sense  of  sin  is  stifled  under  the  mass  of  ontward  rites, 
purifications,  and  priestly  absolutions. 

Among  the  Iranians  no  new  personage  of  creative, 
transforminii;  genius  arose  after  Zoroaster.  Anion"  the 
Indians  such  a  person  arose  first  in  l^uddha.  His  system 
in  its  original  shape  is  no  atheistic  or  materialistic  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  creed,  but  a  real  step  in  advance  of 
that,  and  an  honestly  intended  religious  reform  reaching 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  man's  religious  self-conscious- 
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ness.  Had  tlie  son  of  Gotama  been  courag:eous  enouQ;h  to 
fling  away  all  that  he  did  not  find  in  that  sanctuary  of  the 
heart,  that  is  to  sa}^  to  reject  the  gods  in  whom  he  did 
not  believe,  and  the  mythus  of  the  transmigration  of 
human  souls  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  which  had  no 
essential  connection  with  his  fundamental  conceptions — in 
one  word,  had  he  simply  poured  forth  his  personal  religion 
into  the  actual  life  around  him,  in  the  faith  that  the  Spirit 
is  truth,  and  that  the  Eeal  has  its  ground  in  the  Eternal, 
then  he  would  either  have  passed  through  this  life  leaving 
no  apparent  track  behind  him,  or  he  would  have  regene- 
rated the  whole  Aryan  world.  But  we  should  speak  fool- 
ishly, if  we  were  to  condemn  him  on  that  account,  or 
to  interpret  his  sayings  as  those  of  a  madman  or  an  idiot. 
Who  of  all  the  founders  of  rehgions  has  dared  that  great 
deed — except  Christ.^  Sakya-muni  achieved  a  great 
work ;  he  recognized  morality  to  be  the  main  constituent 
of  all  religions,  more  clearly  than  any  other  of  the  lead- 
ing Aryan  thinkers  of  Asia,  and  alleviated  the  sufferings  of 
mankind  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  his  own  mind,  and 
the  sad  results  of  centuries  of  decline,  permitted  such  an 
amelioration.  May  his  memory  be  blessed  for  ever  that 
he  did  so ! 

Buddha  himself  bears  witness  against  the  Buddhists 
and  Buddhism.  Out  of  many  such  testimonies  let  us 
give  here  as  our  last  word  on  this  subject,  the  best  au- 
thenticated of  all,  namely,  that  hymn  of  praise  or  thanks- 
giving used  in  all  Buddhist  communities,  which  research 
has  at  length  succeeded  in  discovering  in  its  earliest  and 
perfectly  intelligible  form.  This  we  will  now  present  to 
our  readers  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  parting  thanks- 
giving prayer  of  the  saint  when  he  felt  himself  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  his  days,  and  as  a  direct  proof  that 
the  extinction  after  which  he  strove  is  no  other  than  that 
of  selfish  desire,  which  all  wise  and  holy  men  have 
laboured  to  attain. 
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Buddha'' s  Confession  of  Faith. 

A  countless  circle  of  new  births  awaited  me, 

Had  I  not  found  him  whom  I  sou<^lit,  the  Master  of  the  building ; 

(")f  a  truth  these  endless  births  are  full  of  sorrow, 

liut  now  have  I  beheld  thee,  the  Master  of  the  building, 

Now  thou  wilt  not  need  to  build  the  house  again, 

The  beams  are  broken  in  thy  hand,  the  house's  roof  hath  fallen  in; 

The  spirit  that  hath  entered  into  nothingness, 

Hath  wholly  quenched  in  me  the  thirst  of  desire. 

Brahmanism  too  at  its  outset  seems  to  have  difTered 
Avidcly  from  its  later  phases,  but  on  this  field  there  arises 
no  great  historical  personage.  We  have  already  indicated 
the  circumstances  which  impeded  a  healthy  development  of 
the  Brahmanic  theory  of  God  and  the  universe,  when  the 
Aryan  emigrants  after  crossing  the  Bindukush  descended 
i'rom  the  country  of  the  Five  Elvers  into  the  intoxica- 
ting magnificence  of  the  region  of  the  Ganges.  However 
fully  we  may  recognize  the  poetical  beauty,  and  however 
liighly  we  may  estimate  the  metaphysical  profundity  which 
is  displayed  first  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  and  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  in  the  epic  poems  and  their  philosopliical 
episodes,  it  is  nevertheless  incontestable, — and  the  present 
seems  a  fitting  opportunity  to  say  so, — that  though  they 
discover  rudiments  of  a  typical,  that  is  to  say,  a  healthy 
and  universal  human  consciousness,  yet  these  never  succeed 
in  developing  themselves.  All  actual  realization  of  them, 
i.e.  any  unfolding  of  the  collective  life,  national  or  human, 
disappears  long  before  the  age  of  Buddha.  History  is  a 
blank,  which  means  that  actual  life,  if  not  a  curse,  is  at 
best  a  void  ;  the  universe  itself  a  mere  delusive  "  3[(1yd." 
The  incarnation  of  God  in  humanity  is  blasphemed,  where 
this  reality  of  historical  development  is  not  acknowledged 
but  denied.  Life  becomes  a  mere  acted  show,  bedecked 
with  the  flowery  garlands  of  poetry  which  ill  conceal  the 
mouldering  decay  of  reality.  The  lofty  conception  of  the 
Deity  himself  becomes  even  more  degraded  by  the  bond- 
age of  the  endle.:)S  superstitious  ceremonies,  than  by  the 
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myriad  of  deities  that  crowd  the  pantheon.  All  moral  en- 
ergy is  paralyzed.  '•'■  Kali-yiiga,''  the  last  evil  age,  is  come ; 
Avhat  can  usher  in  a  better.^  An  improved  method  of 
speculation,  perchance  ?  Or  the  demonstration,  that  the 
earth  neither  rests  upon  an  elephant  nor  a  tortoise,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  revolves  in  space  around  the  sun,  and 
not  the  sun  around  the  earth?  Assuredly  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other !  ISTor  yet  even  a  merely  historical 
Christianity!  But  among  our  Aryan  cousins  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  still  more  on  those  of  the  Indus, 
the  Gospel  will  create  for  itself  the  Apostle  of  a  spiritual, 
truly  scriptural  and  evangelical  Christianity.  No  doubt 
any  regeneration  of  the  Hindoo  religious  sentiment  must 
take  its  somxe  from  the  conscience,  the  ethical  intellect ; 
but  this  must  be  supplemented  by  two  auxiharies.  On 
the  one  hand  by  a  sound  physical  science,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  directing  of  that  inordinate  craving  after  know- 
ledge which  has  always  distinguished  the  Asiatic  Aryans, 
upon  the  facts  of  universal  history.  But  a  no  less  indis- 
pensable condition  of  Hindoo  regeneration  is  the  bold 
and  honest  overthrow  of  all  tyranny  and  brute  force ; 
above  all,  therefore,  the  removal  of  the  heaviest  curse 
of  these  regions,  the  impious  and  immoral  power  of  the 
Brahmans,  by  the  conferring  of  civil  rights  upon  all  natives, 
and  by  a  humane  civilization  based  upon  intelligence  and 
freedom  of  conscience.  Meanwhile  let  us  not,  amid  these 
anticipations,  forget  the  permanent  conquest  already 
achieved  by  these  races. 

In  the  first  place ^  they  have  placed  God  really  in  the  uni- 
verse^ and,  moreover,  as  the  Conscious  Intelligence,  icliich 
reflects  itself  again  in  the  icell-halanced  human  intellect, 
and  is  not  only  felt  in  the  conscience,  but  also  recognized 
by  the  reason,  although  restricted  within  the  limits  of  finite 
forms  of  thought. 

By  so  doing  they  have  supplied  a  truly  life-giving  force 
in  the  general  history  of  the  world,  that  forms  a  counter- 
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biilance  to  tlie  overweening  tendency  of  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  God  to  concentrate  itself  upon  His  relations  to 
the  individual,  and  have  thus  rendered  it  possible  for  man 
to  apprehend  the  specifically  unique  personal  conscious- 
ness of  God  in  Jesus  of  Xazareth,  in  othei'  words,  true 
Christianity. 

Secondly,  Though  they  have  not  indeed  founded  a  free 
polity,  they  have  built  wp  piety  and  freedom  on  the  domestic 
altar,  which  is  the  type,  the  beginning,  and  the  condition  of 
all  political  sanctities  and  liberties. 

This  sanctity  of  the  domestic  relations  was  tlie  con- 
dition that  rendered  possible  the  development  of  society 
among  the  Hellenes,  Eomans,  and  Teutons.  We  must 
now  turn  to  see  how  the  Hellenic  mind  in  Ionia  availed 
itself  with  youthful  energy  of  this  conquest,  and  applied 
it  to  actual  realities  with  true  creative  power,  produ- 
cing results  tliat  are  in  certain  spheres  unsurpassable 
models  for  all  time,  the  embodiment  of  what  is  most  in- 
ward, not  the  crystallization  of  what  is  most  superficial; 
and  then,  in  later  times,  how  the  Italian  Eomans,  and 
at  length  the  Northern  Teutons,  commence  the  task  of 
coining  a  new  world  with  the  impress  of  their  combined 
intelligence. 
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Note  A  (p.  246). 

THE    POEMS    OF    THE    SIII-KIXG. 

The  oldest  poems  whicli  present  any  point  of  connection  with 
history,  relate  to  the  dynasty  of  Shang,  which,  according  to  the 
Imperial  chronology,  began  to  reign  1706  e.g.,  but  according 
to  that  of  the  Bambus-book,  which  is  the  only  really  reliable 
authority,  not  until  the  year  1559  B.C.  After  twenty-eight 
reigns,  lasting  fifteen  generations,  this  dynasty  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  the  house  of  Tslicu,  in  the  year  1050  B.C.,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  common  calculation  based  on  the  official  annals 
1152  B.C.  Of  the  sway  of  this  dynasty,  the  first  eleven  reigns 
last  269  years ;  therefore  up  to  the  year  782  B.C.  The  date  of 
the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.C.  falls  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  twelfth 
of  these  monarchs,  in  which  year  occurs  also  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  is  recorded  with  perfect  accuracy.  Thus,  the  first 
year  of  this  king  Yii-Yang,  will  be  the  year  781.  Hence  the 
poems  written  under  the  sovereignty  of  this  house  will  reach 
back  from  781  to  1050  B.C.  It  is  onl}'^  during  this  period  that  we 
can  point  to  assignable  authors,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
it  was  during  this  epoch  that  the  allusions  to  the  former  Shang 
dynasty  and  reminiscences  of  events  occurring  under  their  rule 
(therefore  from  1559-1051  B.C.),  received  their  poetical  inves- 
titure. On  this  point  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Oaubil, 
Observations,  ii.  p»  1051,  and  to  Egypt s  Place  in  the  World's 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  The  Wen- Wang,  in  whose  honour  we 
find  hymns,  is  the  founder  of  the  Tsheu  dynasty,  who  overthrew 
the  last  worthless  king  of  the  SJiangs.  He  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  author  of  the  ethical  exposition  of  the  Symhol-jphilosoj)hy  of 
the  Chinese.     His  grandson's  hymns  are  contained  in  the  "  Shi- 
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King,"  book  iv.  chap.  1,  2.  Those  belonging  to  the  dynasty 
Shang  in  chap.  3.  (See  Mohl's  Auscjabe  der  Uebers,  s.  192-212. 
Cf.  his  notes  to  Kap.  3,  s.  319.) 

The  fine  old  hymn  we  have  cited  in  the  text  is  one  of  which 
Johann  Cramer  has  given  a  graceful  translation  in  his  "  SJd- 
khig,  oder  Chinesische  Lieder,  von  Confucius  cjescnnmelf,"  and 
referred  to  in  his  preface  as  a  prophetic  presentiment  of  a  future 
renewal.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  a  product  of  the  eighth 
century  before  our  era,  if  not  even  of  still  earlier  date,  it  dis- 
covers a  surprisingly  vivid  sense  of  the  utter  decay  of  internal 
life  amoncr  this  ancient  nation  of  mankind.  The  tree  of  Chinese 
life  has  long  indeed  been  a  hollow  trunk,  but  it  is  standing 
even  yet.  And  there  are  perhaps  other  Chinese  outside  the 
precincts  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 


Note  B  (p.  255). 

TIIK    EIGHT    AND    THE    SIXTY-FOUR    SIGXS    OF   THE    I-KIXG 
AXD    THEIR   MEANING. 

This  problem,  which  tasked  the  mathematical  and  philosophi- 
cal acumen  of  a  Leibnitz,  is  now  no  longer  a  secret ;  but  it  de- 
served a  more  thorough  treatment  than  it  has  found,  since  Julius 
■Nlohl,  in  1830,  rendered  accessible  to  the  general  public  the  long 
concealed  posthumous  work  of  the  Jesuit,  Father  Regis.  Here 
I  can  do  no  more  than  present  a  very  slight  outline  of  the  results 
to  which  my  own  study  of  that  work  has  conducted  me.  From 
the  time  of  Confucius,  the  Chinese  conmientators  are  unanimous 
on  the  point  that  three  periods  are  contained  in  that  enigmatical 
Book  of  the  Signs.  The  Ethical  Exposition  of  the  Sixty-four 
Signs  is  confessedly  the  latest  of  these,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  those  Signs  must  be  referred  to  the  decade  preceding  the 
elevation  of  the  third  dynasty,  or  House  of  Tslieii,  to  the  throne, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1050  B.C.  This  book  is  a  game  of 
dice  with  ethico-physical  antitheses,  with  the  addition  of  enigma- 
tical allusions  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  political  afifjxirs  at 
that  epoch,  which  is  well  described  in  Giitzhiff's  work.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  crude  representation  of  physical  antitheses. 
A  few  of  the  aritlimetical  conjuring  feats  must  be  still  older. 
Among   these  are   tables   which  ajipear  to   be  intended  to  re- 
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present  the  relations  of  the  quinary  system  of  notation,  which 
was  no  doubt  once  in  use,  to  the  decimal  system.  So,  too, 
we  find  here  already  the  magic  quadrangle  {Lo-sha),  or  the 
quadratic  combination  of  the  numbers  1  to  9,  so  arranged  that 
each  row,  on  addition,  should  yield  the  number  15.  This  is  the 
table  : 


4 

9 

2 

3 

6 

7 

8 

1 

6 

It  appears  to  me  no  accidental  circumstance  that  the  corner 
numbers  of  the  top  row  (4  and  2)  when  added  respectively  to 
the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  lowest  row  (6  and  8)  yield 
10,  like  the  two  inner  numbers  of  the  top  and  bottom  rows. 
Here,  too,  the  reference  to  the  invention  of  the  two-handed 
system  (2  x  5  =  10),  and  its  substitution  for  the  quinary,  may 
be  not  accidental.  This  table  is  assigned  to  the  great  Emperor 
Yii,  the  great  teacher  of  agriculture,  who  delivered  the  country 
from  the  inundations  caused  by  the  two  great  rivers.  Father 
Regis,^  following  the  official  chronology,  places  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  in  the  year  2207  B.C.,  but  it  ought  properly  to 
be  assigned  to  the  year  1991.^  The  execution  of  his  immortal 
work  in  securing  the  bed  of  the  two  rivers  from  periodical  over- 
flow is  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  emperor  was  a  good  mathe- 
matician, and  thus  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  that  tradition.  The  learned  Jesuit  himself  tries  to  prove 
(i.  p.  8),  that  the  figures  of  the  celebrated  table  of  the  64  Kua 
(Signs)  resulting  from  the  Eight  Signs,  which  are  ascribed  to  so 
early  a  date  as  the  time  of  Fo-hi,  represent  a  progression,  and, 
moreover,  a  binary  one  : 

2     .     4     .     8     .     16     .     32     .     64    . 

1  I-kiug,  i.  p.  2G0. 

*  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  381, 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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The  lines,  on  the  contrary,  yield  the  arithmetical  series : 

1.2.3.  4. 5. G; 
therefore  the  exponents  of  the  six  first  powers  of  two.  While, 
however,  we  merely  give  this  supposition  for  what  it  is  worth,  as 
also  that  of  the  equally  high  antiquity  of  the  Eight  Signs  and  of 
the  Sixty-four  Signs(in  which  we  can  discover  nothing  but  a  mean- 
ingless expansion  of  the  original  four  or  eight  antitheses)  we  hold 
firmly  to  the  record,  that  so  early  as  about  the  year  1000  B.C.,  an 
alteration  in  this  expanded  Table  of  Signs  was  made  by  the  Tsheu 
dynasty,  so  that  the  Table  itself  must  be  of  older  date.  It  is  very 
conceivable  that  at  this  epoch  the  mere  playing  with  physical 
antitheses  should  be  superseded  by  the  exhibition  of  political 
ideas,  by  means  of  an  apparently  mysterious  and  yet  very  inno- 
cent sporting  with  ethical  notions. 

Thus  the  Table  of  the  Eight  Signs  is  all  that  we  regard  as 
forming  the  original  work,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  genuinely 
historical  Emperor  Pao-hi  (Fo-hi).  This  Emperor  must,  in 
any  case,  be  placed  before  the  year  3000  b.  c'  The  Table  of 
the  Eight  Signs  (omitting  the  Chinese  names)  presents  itself 
thus  as  a  permutation  of  the  two  supreme  j^riuciples  (Yang,  A, 
the  male  principle,  and  In,  B,  the  female)  as  the  extreme  mem- 
bers of  the  series. 

The  damp  principle. 
The  dry  principle. 

The  light  principle. 

The  heavy  principle. 
The  hot  principle. 
The  cold  principle. 
The  fixed  principle. 
The  movable  principle. 

The  figurative  representation  of  the  two  fundamental  Signs 
among  the  Chinese  is  as  follows  : 

Xan;;:  the  unbiulven  Lino:  In  :  U'lio  hnikcn  Line  : 

The  Heavens  above.  The  Karth  below. 

But  the  Table  of  the  Eight  Signs  appears  like  the  following: 


1. 

AAA. 

Heaven  (iEther). 

8. 

r,BB. 

Earth. 

2 

BAA. 

"Watery  (rain,  springs,  lakes, 
&c.) 

7. 

ABB. 

]\Iountiiin. 

3. 

ABA. 

Fire, 

G. 

BAB. 

Water. 

4. 

BBA. 

Tliunder. 

5. 

ABB. 

Winds. 

Heaven.  Vapour.  I'ire.     (    Thiinilcr    ]    Winds.         Water.        ilouutain.      Earth. 

J         and         1- 
(  Lightning. 


■\    Winds. 

'  See  "  Egj-pt's  Place  in  l'nivor«al  History,"  vol.  iii.  p.  .382. 
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This  is  the  whole  text  of  the  oldest  "  I-king."  Of  course, 
these  riddles  must  have  been  accompanied  by  an  oral  tradition 
of  their  physico-philosophical  meaning.  However,  these  Eight 
Signs  are  not  the  beginning  but  the  end  of  a  primeval  conception ; 
namely,  the  idea  that  the  universe  had  sprung,  and  continued 
to  subsist,  from  the  reciprocal  working  of  Two  Supreme  Prin- 
ciples. The  one  is  the  Perfect,  the  male  principle,  or  Heaven ; 
the  other  the  Imperfect,  a  recipient  female  principle,  or  the  Earth. 
Next,  out  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  these  Two  Principles,  one  pair 
of  purely  physical  antitheses  is  formed.  Now,  no  philosophy 
can  begin  with  this.  The  duality  in  the  metaphor  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  is  already  a  derived  or  secondary  idea ;  the  definition  has 
given  birth  to  the  image,  not  the  image  to  the  definition.  Thus 
we  find  the  moon  really  represented  as  "  In,"  the  imperfect  or 
receptive  principle.  In  other  words,  what  we  discover  as  the 
oldest  element  in  the  I-king  is  the  most  extreme  realism. 

This  realism  becomes  the  source  of  materialism,  inasmuch  as 
the  antithesis  of  two  supreme  active  agencies,  once  conceived  as 
Thouoht,  comes  to  be  conceived  as  Matter.  Such  a  startincr  from 
a  mere  numerical  metaphor,  devoid  of  any  idea  or  any  poetry, 
presents  a  faithful  image  of  the  outcome  of  Sinism.  The  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  Chinese  is  the  metaphysical  deposit 
of  a  primeval  system  which  was  arrested  in  the  first  stage  of  its 
development,  and  became  fossilized.  The  essential  character- 
istic of  everything  Chinese,  from  the  most  ancient  monuments 
onwards,  is  the  incapacity  to  develop  any  sequence  of  ideas  out 
of  a  given  intuition  or  perception.  Force  is  turned  into  dead 
matter;  the  Deity  into  the  firmament;  organism  into  me- 
chanism. Hence  in  the  modern  Chinese  we  find,  along  with 
the  greatest  aptitude  in  the  construction  of  a  machine,  an 
almost  total  incapacity  for  understanding  anything  beyond 
its  visible  mechanism.  The  Chinese  imitation  of  watches  is 
well  known;  an  historical  trait  which  I  heard  from  the  lips 
of  Giitzlaff  is  still  more  chai-acteristic.  After  the  peace  of 
Nankin,  Ki-ing,  the  viceroy,  had  ordered  a  steamboat  to  be 
constructed  by  his  Chinese  engineers  exactly  on  the  model  of 
an  English  one.  On  the  day  when  the  rival  boats  were  to  be 
tested,  the  two  were  to  start  together,  but  the  Chinese  vessel 
could  not  stir  from  the  spot.  One  of  the  chief  officials  flew 
into  a  passion,  went  up  to  Giitzlaff  the  interpreter,  who  was 
standing  among  the  English  authorities,  and  exclaimed  in  their 

c  c  2 
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lingua  franca, — "  Number  one  the  same,  but  not  ivalJde  he ;" 
that  is  to  say,  "  the  principle  of  the  two  ships  is  the  same,  hut 
ours  will  not  o^o."  Of  course,  the  exphination  turned  out  to  he 
that  the  Chinese  had  never  studied  the  dynamic  principle  of 
steamships,  and  consequently  in  starting  had  neglected  to  open 
the  necessary  valves,  but  were  at  the  same  time  too  proud  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  the  English.  What  they  call  a  '' prin- 
ciple  "  (the  first,  or  one,  as  principium,  from  pjrimus)  is  in  their 
eyes  nothing  more  than  dead  mechanism.  Thus  Heaven  is  to 
them,  since  they  have  become  philosophers  after  the  fashion  of 
Confucius,  the  same  that  it  was  to  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  (on  the  testimony  of  an  historical  document)  struck  out 
from  the  Queen's  speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  as 
"meaning  nothing"  the  words  in  which  the  Queen  expressed 
her  thanks  to  ^'■Heaven  "  for  the  prosperous  stare  of  affairs.  In 
this  instance,  the  idea  of  Providence  {irpovoia,  provident'ui) 
bears  the  same  relation  to  Heaven,  as  the  motive  principle  of 
the  steam-engine  does  to  its  mechanism. 

Thus  it  was  already  a  progress,  when  the  Chinese  contem- 
porary of  David  or  Solomon  imparted  an  ethical  significance  to 
tliat  game  of  numerical  signs  (which,  moreover,  was  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  primitive  superstition  of  drawing  auguries~from 
the  coloured  spots  of  the  tortoiscshell  when  exposed  to  the  fire). 
No  rational  conceptions  could  be  based  on  the  alternation  of 
warmth  and  cold,  fluid  and  solid.  The  more  the  fundamental 
thoughts  were  spun  out  by  a  mathematical  midtiplication  of 
antitheses  to  which  no  reality  corresponded,  the  more  meaning- 
less and  inane  did  the  process  inevitably  become.  The  meta- 
physical substratiun  was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  the  physical 
speculation  was  neither  based  upon  a  truth  of  thought,  nor  yet 
of  fact,  and  became  a  mere  futile  trifling  with  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  certainly  confess,  if  we  wade 
through  the  second  part  of  this  work,  that  tlie  ethical  philo- 
sophy did  not  profit  much  more  by  the  modification  attempted 
under  the  Tsheu  princes,  than  speculative  philosophy,  or  mathe- 
matics, or  natural  science  had  done  from  the  earlier  mode  of 
thought.  The  ethical  considerations  are  liid\ed  into  the  old 
games  of  riddles  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  absurd  manner,  and 
issue  at  length  in  no  wisdom  even  comparable  to  that  of  the  old 
fables  of  the  beasts  in  the  later  popular  philosDphy  of  Egypt, 
India,  or  Persia. 


ox    LAO-TSE.  S89 

The  most  important  result  of  the  whole  grotesque  outgrowth 
seems  to  be  this.  The  Chinese  started  from  the  same  original 
intuition  with  all  the  other  thinking  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  namely  from  the  interplay  of  two  supreme  antitheses, 
beyond  which  the  most  modern  philosophy  is  as  unable  to 
advance  as  was  Plato's  Tiniauis.  But  they  very  soon  lost  the 
faculty  of  discriminating  between  Phenomena  and  Mind, 
Matter  and  Force.  It  is  the  same  in  their  language;  the  same 
in  their  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe  and  to  man. 
But  Thought  was  nevertheless  the  starting-point  of  this  deve- 
lopment, and  this  much  can  even  now  be  demonstrated. 

Note  C  (p.  261). 

OX    LAO-TSE. 

If  there  is  any  part  in  the  life  of  Confucius  which  distinctly 
marks  the  position  he  himself  took  up  in  reference  to  a  higher  re- 
ligious consciousness,  it  is  the  story  of  his  conference  with  Lao- 
tse.  This  took  place  shortly  after  his  political  downfall,  which 
he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  recover,  when  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
strange  sage,  who  had  always  held  himself  somewhat  aloof  from 
him.  Confucius  began,  on  his  side,  with  laying  before  the  her- 
mit some  scholastic  or  theological  questions,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  the  relics  of  the  dead  and  the  respect  due  to  them.  Lao- 
tse  gave  him  an  answer  which  in  effect  an:iounts  to  the  dictuvi : 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  But  he  evidently  seems  to 
have  exposed  to  Confucius  the  hollowness  of  his  theologico- 
philosophical  efforts  and  system,  and  takes  this  opportunity  of 
expounding  his  own  view  of  the  Absolute.  For  in  this  sense  do 
we  understand  that  very  remarkable  saying  of  Confucius,  which 
is  reported  by  his  disciples,  and  is  much  too  characteristic  and 
profound  to  have  been  invented  by  them.  His  words  are  much 
to  this  effect :  "  The  game  I  bring  down  with  my  arrows,  the 
fish  I  catch  with  a  hook,  but  I  cannot  reach  the  dragon,  when 
he  soars  up  into  the  air."  This  speech  does  the  greatest  honour 
to  this  honest  man.  He  had  felt  in  that  hour,  that  he  was 
standing  in  presence  of  a  superior  mind,  which  he  had  no 
faculties  to  comprehend,  but  whose  words  were  full  of  power, 
although  he  no  doubt  regarded  the  system  of  Lao-tse  as  mere 
moonshine.  He  forgot  the  insulting  language  and  personal  dis- 
respect with  which  he  had  been  treated,  (and  which  we  may  be 
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sure  would  deeply  wound  the  disciples  who  accompanied  him), 
and  faithfully  reproduced  the  impression  which  he  had  received 
of  the  sage  :  an  involuntary  cunfes^sion  that  he  himself  moved  in 
a  lower,  if  also  a  safer,  sphere. 

Note  D  (p.  276). 
THE   GATHAS,    OR    HY:\rXS    OF   ZOROASTER. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Buddha,  the  palm  of  research  belongs 
to  the  lost  and  lamented  French  scholar,  Eugene  Burnouf.  The 
indefatigable  industry  of  German  and  Danish  scholars  is  now 
employed  in  gradually  sifting  the  texts  of  the  Zendavesta,  and 
rendering  it  accessible  ;  and  the  labours  of  Brockhaus,  Spiegel, 
and  Westerofaard  in  this  field  are  to  be  mentioned  with  all 
praise.  But  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  all  these  hymns, 
to  the  understanding  of  which  insuperable  obstacles  have 
hitherto  opposed  themselves,  we  may  now  soon  hope  to  see 
satisfactorily  cleared  up  by  the  completion  of  Hang's  work 
upon  the  Gathas.  For  this  distingiushed  scholar  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  a  critical  editing  and  exposition  of  the  oldest 
part  of  the  Zendavesta,  comprising  the  so-called  Gathas,  or 
Hymns  of  Zarathustra,  which  in  many  portions  discover  so 
strong  an  impress  of  personal  action  and  thought,  and  of  the 
personal  experience  of  a  Founder  of  Religion,  that  even  from 
this  internal  evidence  alone  we  could  scarcely  help  recognizing  in 
them  the  work  of  Zoroaster  himself.  The  severe,  prophetically 
concise  form,  and  the  antique  grandeur  of  the  language,  point 
also  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  personal  communications  I 
have  received  from  the  same  distinguished  scholar,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friend,  through  literal  Latin  renderings  or  oral 
explanations,  have  placed  me  in  a  position  to  avail  nwself  for 
the  purposes  of  this  work,  of  what  appeared  to  me  decisive  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  man  and  his  doctrine.  In  my  German 
rendering  of  these  hymns,  I  have  made  the  ancient  metres  con- 
form to  the  classic  models  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  while 
scrupulously  maintaining  the  greatest  fidelit)\ 

Note  E(p.  291). 

THE    MITRA    OF   ZOROASTER   AND    OF   THE    VEDAS. 

The  early  Vedic  hymns  are  our  only  sources  of  information 
respecting   the   ancient  Bactriau  conception  of  the   Sun-God 
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Mitra,  whom  we  encounter  among  the  later  Persians.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Gathas  of  Zoroaster.  With  the  Zendic  concep- 
tion of  him  we  have  been  recently  made  acquainted  through  an 
able  essay  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  prelate  Windischmanu.' 

We  may  assume  it  as  established  that  in  the  Vedas  it  is  the 
sun  in  his  aspect  of  kindly  beneficence  which  is  invoked  under 
the  title  of  Mitra  (the  fellow-traveller,  frieud,  or  friendly  one). 
In  the  very  numerous  instances  in  which  invocations  are  ad- 
dressed to  him,  he  scarcely  ever  appears  alone,  but  usually  in 
association  with  Varuua,  the  celestial  vault. 

It  is  onl}^  in  this  conjunction  with  Varuna  that  Mitra  precedes 
him  in  the  dual  title  of  Mitra-Varuna,  when  he  represents  the 
Day,  while  Varuna  (the  starry  sky,  or  properly  speaking  the 
whole  firmament)  represents  the  Night.^  Both  are  manifes- 
tations of  Agni,  the  fiery  vital  element.  In  preceding  passages 
Agni  has  been  said  to  have  two  mothers.  Heaven  and  Earth  : — 

The  child  of  two  mothers  slumbers  in  the  west :  then  it  steps 
forth  without  let  or  hindrance.  Such  are  the  deeds  of  IMiti'a  and 
Yaruua  ;  great  beyond  compare  is  the  power  of  the  gods. 

In  another  hymn  of  the  same  book,  it  is  said  that  the  noble 
Sun-steed  (Dadhikra)  has  been  bestowed  upon  men  by  Mitra 
and  Varuna.^  Lastly,  Mitra  is  called  in  another  hymn  of  the 
same  book,^  the  soft-bellied,  fiery-tongued. 

In  the  later  Zendic  writings,  we  find  clear  tokens  of  a  further 
theological  expansion.  In  these,  Mitra  is  the  divine  light  of 
the  celestial  luminaries  created  by  Ahura-mazda;  therefore  the 
radiance  shed  by  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  He  precedes 
the  sun,  and  lights  up  the  mountain-peaks  first.  Everywhere 
visible,  he  is  also  all-seeing,  all-pervading,  therefore  omnipresent, 
omniscient :  the  symbol  and  representative  of  truth  and  con- 
stancy. He  is  the  janitor  of  the  regions  of  immortality,  towards 
which  his  own  path  tends,  and  hence  he  is  called  the  Gruardian 
of  two  worlds.^  In  this  aspect,  Mitra  is  the  intermediary 
between  the  eternal  light  and  the  celestial  orbs. 

Thus  in  later  times,  by  a  reaction  of  the  old  Iranian  religion, 
this  Mitra  has  been   brought  into  connection  with  Zoroaster's 

^  Abhandlungen  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  i.  1. 
1857. 

«  Rig- Veda,  iii.  55,  7,  p.  97.     Wilson. 

3  39,  5.     Cf.  38,  2.     Wilson,  iii.  198. 

*  25,  10,  p.  93.  5  xxiii.  93. 
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system,  in  such  a  raode  as  to  suhordiDate  him  to  Ahura-mazda 
by  making  him  a  genius  side  by  side  with  the  other  Yazatas. 
Tims  in  the  "  Mitra-prayers  "  addressed  to  him,  he  himself  prays 
to  the  supreme  God  in  the  following  words  : — 

Ahura-mazda,  most  holy  Spirit,  Creator  of  the  embodied  living 
ones,  Pure  one  !  If  men  pacrificed  to  nio  ■with  offerings  to  my  name, 
as  they  do  to  the  other  Yazatas,  I  Avouhl  hastily  flee  away  from  the 
fleeting,  transitory  age ;  and  would  ascend  to  my  proper,  endui-ing, 
immortal,  unbounded  life.^ 

Mitra  is  called^  a  priest  of  Ahura-mazda,  because  he  is  ordained 
of  Him  ;  just  as  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  Agni  is  called  the  high- 
priest  of  the  celestial  Gods.  The  special  adjectival  epithet  of 
Mitra  in  the  primitive  hymns  is  "the  Watchful;"  there  still 
remains  a  sense  of  the  original  import  of  his  name  (the  Friendly 
One),  for  he  is  called  the  Mitra-Lord,  where  Mitra  is  used  as  an 
adjective.^  The  feminine  Mitra  of  Herodotus  is  no  doubt  a 
mere  misunderstanding  of  the  Persian  word  Mitrdnt  (the 
Friendly  One).  We  have  no  instance  whatever  of  the  appel- 
lative of  Anahita,  or  the  adoration  of  this  feminine  divinity 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,*  on  whose  inscription  in  Susa® 
her  name  occurs  in  association  with  that  of  ]\Iitra.  Nay,  in  the 
writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  have  the  express  testimony 
of  Berosus,  taken  from  the  Third  Book  of  his  Chalda^an  history,^ 
that  this  Artaxerxes  (the  son  of  Darius  Ochus)  was  the  first 
who  set  up  the  statue  of  Anaitis  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  his 
empire,  and  enjoined  on  the  Persians  the  worship  of  tlie 
"Aphrodite  Anaitis."  That  Herodotus  was  still  living  at  the 
date  of  this  king  (therefore  after  404  B.C.)  is  proved  not  only  by 
his  mention  of  Amyrtteus,  but  also  of  his  son  Pausiris,  whose 
viceroyalty  cannot  fall  before  400  B.C.),  as  I  have  shown  in  my 
researches  upon  Egypt  and  the  Synchronistic  Tables  there  given. 
Hence  in  this  statement  we  have  an  additional  proof  that 
Herodotus  worked  on  at  his  History  up  to  the  latest  years  of  his 
life.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  was  no  question  of  the 
worship  of  a  feminine  AHtra  divinity  among  the  Persians  prior  to 
Artaxerxes.  Even  the  worship  of  a  personal  Mitra  dates  from 
no  ancient  times,  and  assuredly  not  from  those  of  Zoroaster.    It 

»  xix.  74.  2  xxiii.  80. 

'  x.vxv.  145.  *  ii.  404-359. 

*  Norris  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  xv.  159. 

*  See  "  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,"  &c.  vol.  v.  p.  150. 
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was  not  until  the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era  that  it 
was  transplanted  into  the  West. 

Note  F  (p.  298). 

SUNAHSEPA   AND    THE    SUPPOSED    HUMAN   SACRIFICES. 

This  legend  was  first  made  generally  known  by  A.W.  Schlegel's 
translation  of  it  in  the  "  Eamayana,"  i.  61.  Since  then  (in 
1850)  Roth  has  devoted  a  searching  investigation  to  it  in  two 
essays  (printed  in  Weber's  "  Indischen  Studieu,"  i.  2,  §  457,  &c. 
and  ii.  1,  §  112,  &c.),  which  are  based  on  the  much  older  source 
of  the  "  Aitareya-Brahmaua."  Roth  comes  to  the  same  results 
as  Wilson  has  done  in  the  first  volume  of  his  translation  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time ;  namely,  that 
the  story  of  the  legends  is  foreign  to  the  Veda.*  The  question 
may,  however,  occur,  whether  the  Rig- Veda  assumes  the  story  to 
be  known  alread3%  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  that  hymn  of 
the  first -book  ;  still  less  is  this  event  the  subject  of  that  hymn. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  beyond  an  allusion  to  it. 
Now  certainly  there  may  have  also  existed  a  tradition  of  this 
very  ancient  incident ;  but  in  those  accounts  which  we  possess 
of  it  the  single  details  are  limited  to  imagined  omissions  of  the 
Veda  hymn.  They  cannot  have  sprung  from  any  other  ancient 
source,  but  must  be  regarded  as  creations  of  fancy  intended  to 
supply  the  loss  of  history.  I  would  remark  further,  that  on  this 
point  it  is  only  the  first  Sukta  of  which  there  can  be  any  question, 
for  in  that  alone  does  the  name  of  Sunahsepa  occur ;  in  the 
remaining  six  of  this  division,  there  is  no  mention  either  of  his 
name,  or  of  that  incident.  Again,  the  only  passages  referring  to 
it  are  the  two  following  verses  (the  12th  and  13th,  according  to 
Roth  and  Wilson) :  — 

12.  This  do  tliey  say  unto  me  by  day  and  night, 

This  does  the  voice  of  my  own  heart  declare  unto  me  ; 
He,  whom  Sunahsepa  called  when  he  was  bound, 
The  kino;-  Varuna  shall  set  us  free. 

13.  When  Sunahsepa  was  seized  and  bound 

To  the  three  stakes,  he  called  on  Aditya, 
That  Varuna  the  king  might  release  him, 

That  he  the  wise,  the  mighty  one,  might  loose  his  bonds. 

^  Aniivaka,  vi.  p.  59.     Note  to  Suktas  i.  and  ii,  78 ;  note  to  the  end  of 
Sukta  vii. 
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The  other  passage  instanced  hy  Rotli  runs  thus: — 

Thou  hast  loosed  from  a  thousand  piUars 

Him  who  called  upon  thee  in  his  bonds,  Simahsopa : 

So  likewise  loose  our  bonds  also,  O  Agni  ! 

Coming  hither  to  our  side,  O  thou  all-seeing  priest !  ' 

Here  Agni  himself  (Fire)  is  the  deliverer,  and  the  pillars  or 
stakes  to  which  Sunahsepa  is  bound  are  innumerable.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  Vedas  treat  the  story  as  an  ancient  obscure 
legend  with  poetic  freedom.  No  doubt  some  story  of  a  sacrifice 
lies  at  its  foundation  ;  but  how  and  where  offered  is  quite  an- 
other question.  Still  less  are  we  justified  in  drawing  any 
parallel  between  the  original  ancient  legend  and  the  myth  of 
Phrixos,  or  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  or  even  that  of  Isaac, 
One  point  only  may  be  considered  as  fixed,  namel}',  that  the 
legend  has  not  sprung  up  in  the  country  of  the  Indus,  but  in 
Central  Asia,  and,  moreover,  in  Bactria,  since  the  name  is  of 
Bactrian  origin. 


o" 


Note  G  (p.  313). 

THE     bA\Y    OF     IXIIEKITAXGE    AND    THE    OFFEKIXGS     TO     THE 

DEAD. 

It  was  in  my  essay,  "  De  Jure  haereditario  Atheuieusium," 
printed  at  Gottingen  in  1813,  that  I  first  suggested  the  idea 
thrown  out  in  the  text,  and  worked  it  out  so  ftir  as  the  limits  of  an 
academical  prize  essay  and  the  measure  of  youthful  attainments 
permitted.  Gans  appropriated  these  ideas  in  his  learned  and  in- 
genious work  on  the  law  of  inheritance,  but  disputed  my  opinion 
that  the  six  inheriting  degrees  of  aflfinity  and  companionship 
in  sacrifice  were  to  be  traced  back  to  three  generations,  upward 
and  downward.  Klenze  has  supplied  a  sufficient  answer  to  his 
arguments  on  this  point.  I  still  hold  to  the  limitation  I  have  just 
indicated,  and  to  the  opinion  that  it  forms  the  primitive  ground, 
common  to  all  Aryan  tribes,  both  of  the  law  enjoining  the  duty 
of  offering  libations  to  the  dead  and  of  the  right  to  inherit  in  the 
stead  of  a  son.  The  son  makes  offerings  to  his  father,  and 
with  him  to  his  father's  father  and  grandfather  on  the  paternal 
side.  Three  generations  compose  the  original  unit  of  a  family; 
hence  the   descendants,  both  in  the  direct  and  in  the  collateral 
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line,  inherit  only  to  the  third  remove.  Hence  also  on  failure  of 
heirs  in  the  direct  line,  it  is  only  the  sou  of  the  father  of  the 
testator  (the  brother  of  the  deceased),  his  son  or  daughter 
(therefore  the  son  of  a  brother  or  sister,  dvsylnoi),  and  in  the  last 
resort,  the  son  of  a  brother's  son  (ave^iov  Trals)  who  are  heirs. 
But,  on  failure  of  these,  the  heritage  returns  to  the  line  of  the 
grandfather,  down  to  the  third  degree,  therefore  to  the  uncle's 
son  (avsylridSTjs)  and  his  sou  {dvsyjndSov  irals).  A  whole  ora- 
tion of  Isseus  and  the  victorious  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Demaratus  turn  upon  this  point.  Hence  also  the  concurrent 
definitions  of  parents  in  the  Code  of  Solon  and  that  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

"  Parents  are  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, and  their  father  and  mother." 

The  fundamental  idea  is  certainly  not  metaphysical,  but 
derived  from  the  relations  of  actual  life  ;  in  which,  as  a  rule, 
we  find  three  generations  living  at  once ;  and  their  conjunction 
forms  the  unit  of  the  family. 

Note  H  (p.  320). 
THE  NOTICES    OF    BRAHMA  AND  VISHNU  IN  THE  VEDIC   HYMNS. 

The  word  Brahma  occurs  in  a  hymn  of  the  Eig-Veda,'  as  a 
name  of  Indra. 

"  With  hymns  will  I  call  on  Indra,  our  friend,  who  is  Brahma. 
Prayer  shall  call  him  to  us,  him  who  is  worthy  to  be  adored, 
that  we  may  milk  him  as  a  cow." 

In  several  hymns  of  the  Veda  there  also  occur  invocations  to 
Vishnu  as  an  epithet  of  Indra  (the  advancing  or  Gradivus). 
Hence  it  is  under  the  character  of  Indra  that,  when  creatins: 
the  world,  the  three  steps  are  ascribed  to  him,  with  which  he 
strides  through  the  three  worlds  —  of  heaven,  of  air,  and  of 
earth. ^ 

But  the  hymn  referred  to  in  the  text  ^  is  a  very  late  effusion 
of  the  Brahmanical  mysticism,  then  in  process  of  formation — a 
pantheistic  enigmatical  poem.  This  longest  of  all  the  hymns 
consists  of  two  parts  ;  it  had  originally  forty-one  strophes,  but 
afterwards  the  strophes  42—52  were  added  in  a  different 
metre.     Now  already  in  that  earlier  portion,  "  the  imperishable 

1  iv.  22,  7.     Wilson,  iii.  p.  4G2.  ^  i  q^  iq^  i7_     Wilson,  i.  p.  63. 

»  ii.  164.     Wilson,  ii.  125-144. 
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Veda  "  is  mentioned  in  strophe  39,  as  a  then  existing  sacred  book. 
In  the  second  part,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  goddess  Sarasvati, 
who  is  no  other  than  the  sacred,  classical  river  of  the  Brahmans 
in  the  Ganges-land.  Hence  we  see  that  the  ancient  India  of 
the  Seven  or  Five  Eivers  of  the  Indus-land  has  been  already- 
quitted.  TLis  proves  that  the  hymn  in  question  is  decidedly 
of  recent  date  and  pantheistic  tendency.  Thus  in  strophe  32, 
after  speaking  of  the  sun  in  the  preceding  strophe,  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  universe  ;  the  poet  proceeds  as  follows  : — "  The 
workmaster  (the  framer  of  the  universe)  knows  it  not ;  he  who 
has  beheld  it  comprehends  it  not ;  imprisoned  as  yet  in  his 
mother's  womb,  he  has  already  undergone  many  births,  and 
has  entered  on  an  evil  course  (that  of  gradually  evolving  exist- 
ence)." Tlie  final  answer  to  all  inquiries  after  the  solution  of 
the  terms  of  the  enigma,  accorded  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
hymn,  is  as  follows  : — 

35.  Tills  altar  is  the  extreme  end  of  the  earth, 
This  sacrifice  the  navel  of  the  world; 

This  Souia-draught,  the  I'ertilizing  power  of  the  rain-bestowing 

steeds  : 
This  Br.ihnia  (this  sacrificial  grass)  the  highest  heaven  of  spe"Bch 

(Veda). 

36.  The  Seven,  the  Germ,  fertilizing  the  world  for  a  half  year, 
[z'.e.  the  sun's  rays,  the  rain,  the  fertilizing  power] 

llest,  as  they  are  ordained  beforehand,  in  the  manifold  workings  of 

Vishnu  : 
"With  their  searching  glance  they  penetrate  all  things  around. 
For  they  are  of  piercing  vision,  and  spread  themselves  far  and  wide. 

37.  I  am  not  able  to  descry  whether  I  am  all  this  : 
Confused  and  Avith  fast-bound  senses  I  wander  around, 
But  when  the  First-born  of  thought  shall  reach  me, 
Then  shall  a  part  of  the  word  be  disclosed  to  me.^ 

But  even  here,  too,  Brahma  is  a  neuter  word,  a  thing,  an 
external  object,  the  sacrificial  grass.  Vishnu  is  the  metaphysical 
unity  of  creative  primeval  forces,  which  is  adored  in  Indra. 

The  more  we  have  before  us  of  the  text  of  the  Eig-Veda,  the 
stronger  becomes  our  persuasion  that  we  have  to  distinguish 
within  it  many  successive  strata  separated  from  each  other  by 

1  Strophes,  35,  .30,  37. 
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long  intervals  of  time.  A  criticisra  of  its  contents  is  only  now 
for  the  first  time  beginning ;  but  it  is  so  at  length  upon  a  firm 
and  secure  basis. 

Note  I  (p.  333).  ^ 

THE  ETHICO-METAniYSICAL  DOGMAS  OF  THE  SANKHYA-KARIKA, 
OR  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  KAFILA,  THI?: 
ASCETIC,  COXCERMNG  THE  ORIGIN,  THE  PRESERVATION, 
AND  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BEINGS. 

§  1,  2.  The  suffering  of  existence  is  threefold  (it  springs 
either  from  ourselves,  or  from  the  external  world,  or  destiny. 
(Cf.  §  51.)  Neither  that  which  is  visible  (apprehension,  §  5),  nor 
yet  tradition  (the  observances  and  actions  prescribed  by  the 
sacred  books),  may  avail  to  remove  this  threefold  pain  of  exist- 
ence. For  even  tradition  is  burdened  with  impurity  (that  is  im- 
pure which  is  not  permeated  by  thought),  witli  transitoriness 
(every  object  sought  for  that  is  external  to  the  mind),  and  with 
excess  (of  external  rites  and  the  like).  The  truly  saving  know- 
ledge is  the  threefold  knowledge  of  the  Developed,  the  Undeve- 
loped, and  the  Apprehending  Mind.  The  Developed  is  the 
existing  Phenomenal  World  ;  the  Undeveloped  is  the  Primal 
Nature — the  root  of  the  Prakriti,  the  infinite  primal  enei'gy  of 
the  things  as  such ;  the  Apprehending  ]Mind  is  the  Spirit, 
Purusha,  the  pure  intelligence  wliich  finds  its  representative  in 
man  (Purusha). 

§  3.  The  Primal  Nature  (Mid a- Prakrit  I)  is  itself  ungenerated, 
but  it  generates  the  psychical  energies  :  these  are  (perceptive) 
reason,  impulsive  (or  natural)  will,  and  fanc}^  or  the  power  of 
conception.  The  Mind  (living  in  the  individual  beings)  does 
not  generate  (the  things),  and  is  itself  not  generated  (not  a 
product  of  the  Primal  Nature). 

§  4-7.  The  true  knowledge  alone  has  the  power  to  prove. 
Proof  is  sought  after  in  three  degrees  (it  is  wished  for,  not 
obtained) :  first,  by  means  of  the  visible  objects  ;  secondl}',  by 
means  of  what  is  derived  from  those  (empirical  knowledge ; 
experience  derived  from  sensible  perception);  and  lastly  (the 
highest  grade  of  imperfect  proof),  by  means  of  revelation 
(tradition,  or  its  historical  presentation  in  the  sacred  books  and 
observances).  All  that  is  connected  with  sensible  perceptiou 
and  external  objects,  has  but  an  imperfect  power  of  proof. 
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§  8.  The  ^fnla-Pl'aJx^iti  (Prim^l'S-dinre)  is  perceived  only  by 
means  of  its  effects.  All  phenomena,  beginning  with  reason  as 
exerted  upon  the  objects  perceived  by  the  senses,  are  the  effects 
of  this  Mula-Prakriti,  but  not  itself. 

§  9.  The  percipient  Reason  atid  all  other  natural  phenomena 
are  necessarily  the  effect  of  some  substance  or  being  (Sat),  which 
is  their  cause.  The  effect  has  its  being  or  substance  in  the 
cause.  Non-being  (Asat)  has  no  efficient  power.  A  single 
phenomenon  (such  as  the  air,  the  wind)  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  origin  of  things.  The  Possible  can  only  he  rendered  actual 
by  an  adequate  efficiency. 

§  10-16.  The  Phenomenal  is  developed  or  unfolded  Nature ; 
its  root  is  non-dev eloped  Nature.  Developed  and  Undeveloped 
Nature  have  some  points  in  common,  in  others  the}^  are  direct 
contraries  of  each  other.  Developed  Nature  is  caused — not 
eternal,  not  all-pervading.  It  is  bus}^,  manifold,  derivative, 
bounded,  composite,  dependent  (conditioned).  The  Undeve- 
loped is  the  contrary  of  all  these  (§  10).  But  both  have  in  com- 
mon with  each  other  that  they  possess  a  triplicity  of  qualities 
{Gunas^  (§  18),  and  further  that  they  are  not  discriminative 
(therefore  that  they  are  unconscious);  that  they  are  objective 
(to  the  mind),  that  they  are  common  (to  all  individual  minds), 
not  living,  productive  (that  is,  they  do  not  generate  and  bring 
forth).  ]Mind  or  spirit  forms  a  contrast  to  both,  inasmuch  as  it 
alone  is  life  and  has  life  ;  but  it  forms  a  special  contrast  to  Unde- 
veloped Nature,  inasmuch  as,  in  point  of  number,  it  is  a  plurality 
(like  Developed  Nature,  §  18).  Every  mind  {Mana)  has  its  own 
idiosyncrasy,  but  all  have  a  common  nature.  jNIind  does  not 
spring  from  Undeveloped  Nature,  but  it  borrows  therefrom  (from 
the  undivided)  that  which  constitutes  its  apparent  or  pheno- 
menal jDersonalit}' :  and  it  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  beholding, 
enjoying,  and  coming  to  understand  Nature  (the  Finite). 

§  17.  ]Mind  alone  is.  The  multifarious  collective  objects 
all  subserve  somewhat  else  as  their  end  (therefore  are  not  their 
ovvQ  end).  Consequently  the  Fount,  the  Cause  of  Being,  caimot 
lie  in  the  apparent  phenomena. 

§  18.  The  multiplicity  (of  minds)  is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that  their 
biith,  death,  and  organs  are  diverse  in  the  individual  existences; 
that  these  existences  are  not  all  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  lastly  they  discover  the  triple  antithesis  of  qualities;  this 
is  denoted  by  the  terms   Satlram,  Padshas  (§  13),  and  Tainas 
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(cf.  §  54).  Sattvam  is  the  existent  {ovala);  hence  in  ph3^sics 
the  buoyant  or  imponderable,  the  light-giving  principle. 
Radshas  is  the  impulsive  or  energetic  principle  {dv/xos),  lite- 
rally, the  gyrating ;  hence  the  atmosphere  is  called  Radsltas. 
Lastly,  we  have  Tamas,  the  dark  (to  dXoyov),  hence  in  physics, 
the  principle  of  weight,  in  ethics,  that  of  repression  or  fixity. 

§  19,  20.  From  this  antithesis  it  further  follows  that  the  mind 
inhabits  this  state  of  existence  simply  as  a  passive  spectator,  and 
is  ever  striving  after  a  self-sufficing  existence.  The  visible  de- 
velopment is  simply  the  play  of  the  qualities  of  Nature.  The 
subtle  germ  of  the  body  which  Mind  takes  up  {Lingam),  and 
which  is  in  itself  devoid  of  life,  becomes  by  its  union  with 
Mind,  in  some  sort  living,  as  a  phenomenon  (Prakvitl).  In  like 
manner,  also,  the  non-participant  mind  becomes  in  some  sort 
an  agent,  in  virtue  of  the  efficiency  of  the  qualities. 

§  21.  The  union  of  the  two,  on  the  one  hand  that  of  the 
Mind  with  vision  (in  order  to  the  apprehension  of  the  non- 
being  of  Nature),  and  with  a  return  to  a  self-sufficing  state  of 
being,  and  secondly  that  of  Nature  with  Mind,  is  the  compact 
of  the  lame  with  the  blind.  Nevertheless  from  their  union 
springs  the  creation. 

§  22-42.  From  Nature  proceeds  in  the  first  place  grandeur. 
This  is  Buddhi  (Reason,  Apprehension),  which  directs  itself  on 
either  side  in  two  contrary  directions  :  on  the  one  liand  towards 
justice,  knowledge,  passionlessness,  and  lordship  (here  we  have 
the  four  virtues  of  the  Grreek  philosophy) ;  the  Sattvam,  the 
existing  (§  23) :  on  the  other,  towards  the  antithesis  of  all  these, 
the  Tamas  (§  18),  From  the  Buddhi  proceeds  the  Ahanhdra  ; 
this  is  pride;  literally  the  JMe,  the  self-will.  This  latter, again, 
has  a  twofold  direction,  according  as  it  is  of  a  brighter  or  ob- 
scurer sort ;  and  from  this  again  are  derived  further  antithetical 
developments.  The  third  in  this  series  is  Manas,  the  faculty  of 
ima^fination,  which  the  senses  reconcile  with  the  Buddhi  or 
Reason  by  means  of  conception  (SanJx-alpa,  the  gathering  up 
into  one  of  sensible  perceptions).  To  these  are  added  the  ten 
senses,  i.e.  the  five  faculties  of  sensation  (our  five  senses),  and 
the  five  faculties  of  action  (speech,  grasping,  walking,  excreting, 
engendering).  These  thirteen  compose  the  Organon  ;  the  former 
three,  the  inward,  these  ten  the  outward  Organon  (§  28-34)  ; 
Reason  {Buddhi)  is  the  harmonizing  element  of  all,  making  them 
subserve  the  Puriisha  (§  35-37).      The  primal  body  {Lingam) 
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— the  subtle  corporeal  essence  that  is  antecedent  to  the  body 
actually  engendered — subserves  the  objects  of  the  Purusha,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Prakriti  (§  38-42). 

§  43.  The  states  appertaining  to  Nature  are  necessarily  those 
appertaining  to  development,  such  as  justice  and  the  like. 
These  are  perceived  as  existing  in  the  totality  of  the  organic 
forces,  just  as  the  physical  states  (such  as,  for  example,  con- 
ception, and  the  condition  of  the  embryo),  are  perceived  as 
existing  in  that  which  is  brought  about  by  the  organic  forces. 

§  44.  Through  JiLstlce,  life  ascends  upwards;  through  injus- 
tice it  sinks  downwards.  By  means  of  haoiiiedge,  deliverance 
(release)  is  effected ;  by  its  contrary,  men  are  brought  into 
bondage. 

§  45.  By  freedom  from  passlo7i,  comes  the  cessation  of  nature 
(the  cessation  of  the  preponderance  of  the  PrakHti  and  its 
developments);  the  impulse  of  passion  (the  6v/j,69  of  Plato) 
is  what  gives  rise  to  all  the  movements  of  the  world.  In  like 
manner,  from  lordship  (the  mastery  over  the  excitements  of 
the  passions),  comes  the  state  of  being  unchecked  (freedom), 
from  its  opposite,  the  reverse. 

§  46-50.  The  spiritual  creation  consists,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  three  things ;  in  the  resistance,  in  the  u-eahiess,  and  in  the 
satisfaction  (of  the  sensual  desires),  but  afterwards  in  the 
perfection  which  progressively  supersedes  those  three  things. 
Those  former  are  all  multiform  ;  thus  the  resistance  (to  the 
external  world)  is  divided  into  five  modes  :  thus  again  darhiess 
is  said  to  be  eightfold ;  so  is  folly ;  the  grand  folbj  tenfold ; 
the  darkening  of  the  r)iind  is  eighteenfold ;  its  profound 
obscuration  the  same.  The  iveaknesses  are  the  defects  of 
the  senses  and  of  the  Buddhi ;  the  satisfaction  is  ninefold. 

§  The  eight  Perfections  are  : 

1.  Conduct  in  accordance  with  Eeason. 

2.  Revelation. 

,     3.  Investigation. 

4,  5,  G.  The    tliree     defences   against    pain    (against    the    threefold 
sorrow  of  existence). 

7.  The  acquisition  of  a  friend. 

8.  Generosity  (almsgiving). 

The  former  triad,  resistance,  iveahiess,  and  darkness  are  the 
three  kinds  of  impediment  to  perfection. 
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§  52-54.  The  germ,  or  primitive  body,  cannot  but  exist  under 
certain  states  or  circumstances;  but  tliese  circumstances  can- 
not arise  unless  the  primitive  body  be  there.  Hence  there  is  a 
double  creation,  a  creation  having  reference  to  the  primitive 
body,  and  a  creation  corresponding  to  these  various  conditions. 
Creation  is,  as  to  its  elements,  of  three  kinds :  the  divine,  the 
animal,  the  human.  On  its  highest  grade,  the  Sattva  predomi- 
nates (§  18) ;  ou  its  lowest,  the  Tamas;  in  its  middle  grades,  the 
Radsha,  beginning  with  Brahma,  and  ending  with  fixity  (inor- 
ganic matter  ?).  The  animal  creation  is  fivefold,  from  the  four- 
footed  beasts  down  to  plants  and  inorganic  bodies.  The  human 
creation  is  single.     The  divine  is  eight-fold,  viz. : — 

1.  Brahma  (Pradsliavatl). 

2.  The  Devas:  Indra  and  the  other  god«  of  the  Brahmanic  Pantheon. 

3.  The  Pitris  :  the  Fathers  of  tlie  Stars. 

4.  The   Ghandarvas :    ( Jakshas)    the  voiceful   spirits  in   tlie  atmo- 

sphere, who  sing  the  praises  of  Brahma. 

5.  The  Apsarasas  :  the  spirits  of  air. 

6.  The  Genii  of  Ivuvera  :  the  gods  of  love. 

7.  The  Rakshas  :  evil  spirits. 

8.  The  Pisatshas :  ditto. 

§  55.  Pain  is  for  the  Purusha  inseparable  from  existence,  up 
to  the  extinction  of  the  body-germ  or  Lingavi. 

§  56-61.  Nature  produces  the  various  conditions  of  life  with- 
out knowing  that  she  does  so,  apparently  for  their  own  sake, 
but  really  for  the  sake  of  another,  namely,  that  by  their  means 
the  individual  spirit  may  attain  to  freedom.  She  renders  mani- 
fold services  to  the  Purusha^  which  is  not  her  servant.  She 
quits  the  Purusha,  so  soon  as  the  mind  has  beheld  her  (recog- 
nized her  nullity). 

§  62-63.  Mind  in  itself  is  neither  made  free  nor  reduced  to 
bondage  ;  nor  does  it  have  any  participation  in  the  movements 
taking  place  in  the  world.  It  is  Nature  attaching  herself  to  the 
Manifold,  which  participates  in  the  movements  and  changes  of 
the  world,  and  is  fettered  or  freed.  She  brings  herself  into 
bondage  for  her  own  sake  in  seven  modes  ;  she  frees  herself  by 
one  mode  for  the  sake  of  the  Spirit. 

§  64.  True  knowledge  springs  from  diving  into  the  nature 
of  the  Essential.  Such  a  knowledge  is  entire,  contains  no  self- 
contradiction,  and  has  for  its  object  the  unconditioned.  It  may 
VOL.  I.  D  D 
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be  expressed  in  this  formula:  no  Being,  no  Mine,  no  Me 
(no  somewhat,  no  attribute,  no  self-hood): — 

i\^a  asmi,  na  me,  na  uhmn, 

(not  am  I,  not  is  mine,  not  /  am.) 

§  6.5.  By  virtue  of  this  knowledge,  the  Mind  gazes  on  the  un- 
foldings  of  Nature,  as  a  calm  spectator,  and  beholds  how  she 
ceases  to  bring  forth,  and  how,  in  subservience  to  ]Mind,  she 
retreats  out  of  the  seven  aforenamed  forms  under  which  she  is 
bound. 

^  &^.  The  satisfaction  of  the  Mind  is  expressed  in  the  words, 

"  She  has  been  seen  of  me." 
The  satisfaction  of  Nature  in  the  words, 

"  I  have  been  seen," 

In  this  condition  of  satisfaction,  the  connection  of  the  two 
continues  to  subsist,  but  there  no  longer  remains  any  end  to  be 
subserved  by  creation,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  progressive  un- 
folding on  the  part  of  Nature  ;  and  consequently  there  no  longer 
exists  any  necessity  for  re-birth. 

§  67.  After  the  ]Mind  has,  through  the  acquisition  of  true 
knowledge,  recognized  that  the  various  conditions  under  which 
the  individual  being  exists  are  not  their  own  end  (not  even 
that  of  righteousness  or  good  works  in  itself) ;  its  further  con- 
nection with  the  body  continues  merely  in  the  same  way  that 
the  wheel,  once  set  in  motion,  continues  to  revolve  by  virtue  of 
the  impetus  given. 

§  68.  But  it  is  not  until  the  j\Iind  has  obtained  its  severance 
from  the  body,  and  Nature  has  fulfilled  her  appointed  purpose, 
that  it  attains  to  complete  and  infinite  self-existence. 


The  conclusion  of  this  Tractate  informs  us  tliat  this  com- 
pendium has  been  composed  in  Sanscrit  verses  by  Iswara- 
Krishna,  the  Venerable,  free  from  mythical  addition  and  from 
the  doctrines  of  other  schools  ;  the  whole  being  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  great  sage  (Kapila),  and  faithful  to  the 
genuine  tradition.     This  conclusion  runs  literally  as  follows  : — 

In  behoof  of  tlio  Puvnslia,  this  secret  wisdom  was  set  forth  by  tlie 
great    Sage,    in    which    the    origin,    subsistence,    and    termination    of 
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Essences  are  explained.  This  preparatory  means  of  purification  was 
by  the  Muni  (Penitent,  viz.  Kapila)  bestowed  in  mercy  on  Asiiri,  and 
by  Aburi  on  PantsJiasikha,  and  by  this  latter  the  docti-ine  was  dissemi- 
nated. Handed  down  by  the  traditions  of  a  succession  of  schools,  it 
has  been  briefly  set  foith  in  Sanscrit  verses  by  I stoara- Krishna,  the 
venerable-minded,  after  he  had  come  to  apprehend  the  doctrine  aright. 
The  subjects  which  are  treated  of  in  the  seventy  (68)  verses  are  the 
same  that  constitute  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  sixty  (the  Purusha,  the 
Prakriti,  the  Buddhi,  the  three  Gunas,  the  Ahankara,  Sense,  the 
Ethereal  Element,  the  coarser  element,  and  the  fifty  states)  divested  of 
myths,  and  free  from  the  opinions  of  other  schools. 


Note  K  (p.  357). 

THE    SUTHA   OP   THE    FORTY-TWO   SAYINGS    OP   BUDDHA. 

[Extracted  from  Schiefner's  Translation  of  it  in  the  "Meraoires  de  I'Academie  de 
St.  Petersbourg,"  torn.  is.  1855,  p.  67  seq.] 

2.  Shramana  (Penitent)  is  he  called,  who,  after  he  has  abandoned 
his  relatives,  quitted  his  home,  sojourned  long  as  a  disciple,  has  come 
to  apprehend  the  nature  of  mind,  and  to  understand  the  law  of  the 
non-complex. 

5.  There  are  ten  modes  in  which  men  may  practise  virtue  or 
contrariwise  vice.  Of  these  ten  vices,  three  have  reference  to  the 
body,  four  to  speech,  three  to  the  mind.  The  three  vices  of  the  body 
are :  murder,  theft,  and  rmchastity.  Those  of  speech  are  :  lying, 
talking  nonsense,  harsh  words,  false  witness ;  of  the  mind  :  avarice, 
malice,  stupid  unbelief  in  the  three  precious  truths,  together  with  the 
cherishing  of  false  opinions. 

6.  When  men  have  done  many  wrong  things  without  feeling  repent- 
ance, the  fruit  of  the  evil  that  they  have  gradually  heaped  together 
in  themselves  will  come  to  ripeness;  just  as  rivers  which  are  about 
to  discharge  themselves  into  the  mighty  ocean,  and  are  already  deep, 
spread  themselves  out  wide  so  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  crossed. 
In  men  who  perceive  when  they  have  done  wrong,  and  then  reform, 
the  laws  of  virtue  gather  strength,  and  evil  subsides  more  and  more,  so 
that  they  are  able  to  come  to  the  way  of  perfectness. 

8.  When  wicked  men  would  fain  do  injuiy  to  good  ones,  it  is  as 
though  they  cast  forth  their  spittle  against  Heaven.  Heaven  cannot  be 
defiled  by  their  spittle,  but  only  themselves.  In  like  manner,  when 
one  tries  to  throw  ashes  upon  another  against  the  wind,  and  the  dust 
cannot  reach  the  other,  but  falls  back  on  him  who  throws  it ;  so  is  he 
who  shows  no  honour  to  the  good  himself  degraded  by  the  fact  that  he 
wished  to  injure  a  good  man. 

D   u   2 
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11.  In  the  world  there  are  twenty  things  which  are  difficult,  viz. 
it  is  difficult  to  confer  a  gift  when  one  is  poor :  difficult  to  learn  the 
way  (the  true  religion  of  Buddha)  when  one  is  rich :  difficult  to 
renounce  life  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  difficult  to  descry  the 
law  of  the  excellent  doctrine ;  difficult  to  be  born  again  in  the  region 
where  true  Buddhas  come  into  being  ;  difficidt  to  have  no  desire  when 
one  has  looked  on  something  pleasant ;  difficult  it  is  for  the  powerful 
not  to  make  use  of  his  power ;  difficult  not  to  be  angry  with  those 
who  revile  us ;  difficult  to  set  about  a  work  when  one  has  no  clear 
idea  of  it ;  difficult  to  arrive  at  perfection,  even  when  one  has  learned 
much  about  it ;  difficult  not  to  des]iise  those  who  have  learnt  nothing ; 
difficult  to  conquer  self-seeking  pride  ;  difficult  to  meet  with  a  friend 
of  virtue  ;  difficult  to  learn  the  way,  when  one  knows  the  self-will  of 
one's  own  heart ;  difficult  to  sustain  a  collision  unmoved ;  difficult 
to  put  in  practice  the  means  conformable  to  wisdom  ;  difficult  to  act 
in  consonance  with  nature ;  difficult  to  attain  to  equanimity  ;  difficult 
not  to  speak  of  that  which  has  to  be  done  and  to  be  avoided. 

13.  What  is  the  highest  virtue  ?  To  keep  one's  feet  in  the  way 
is  the  highest  virtue.  What  is  the  chief  greatness  ?  To  act  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  wisdom  is  the  chief  greatness.  Who  is 
the  chief  of  the  powerful  ?  He  who,  while  he  himself  is  full  of 
toleration,  commits  no  sinful  act,  men  will  assuredly  honour.  Who  is 
preeminently  enlightened  ?  He  who  is  without  spot  and  pure,  has  no 
unrighteous  courses,  is  wholly  clean,  and  Avho  knows  in  every  age, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now,  all  that  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  ten  regions,  though  it  be  unknown,  invisible,  quite  unnoticed 
and  unheard,  without  desiring  the  least  thing  ibr  him.self,  such  a 
one  is  to  be  called  enlightened. 

14.  A  being  whose  soul  is  affected  by  passion,  cannot  perceive  the 
way  for  his  blinded  eyes.  If  you  throw  five  different  colours  into 
turbid  waters,  and  then  stir  them  up  together,  the  persons  who  look 
therein  will  be  unable  to  discern  the  reflection  of  their  bodies.  Just 
so,  those  whose  souls  are  agitated  and  obscured  by  passion,  are  unable 
to  discern  the  Wa?/.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  full  of  faith,  confess 
the  whole  string  of  their  faults,  improve  their  ways,  and  show  kindness 
to  the  friends  of  virtue^  Avill  discern  the  Wai/,  just  as  a  reflection 
becomes  visible  in  water,  so  soon  as  it  is  clear  !-;ed  Irom  impurities.  .  .  . 
When  the  spots  of  the  soul  are  wholly  cleansed  away,  apprehension 
discovers  whence  she  has  come,  and  how  she  has  arisen,  and  toward 
what  fields  of  Buddha  she  will  travel  after  death,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  comes  to  perceive  the  virtues  of  the  ^Vni/. 

17.  When  we  gaze  on  the  sky  and  the  earth,  we  ought  to  reflect 
that  they  are  not  eternal.  When  we  behold  liills  and  valleys,  we 
ought  to  remember  that  they  are  not  eternal."  When  we  see  the  form 
and  figure  of  objects  increase  and  exjtand,  we  ought  to  reflect  that  they 
are  not  eternal.     If  we  think  thus,  avc  shall  soon  reach  the  W'ai/. 
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19.  Although  we  attribute  being  to  the  elementary  components  of 
the  body,  yet  have  tliey  nevertlieless  no  real  subsistence.  For  since 
their  being  ceases  after  a  short  time,  and  does  not  endure  for  ever,  they 
are  like  illusory  semblances. 

20.  It  is  with  those  beings  Avho,  impelled  by  passion,  strive  after 
glory,  even  as  it  is  witli  the  vapour  of  a  smoker.  When  the  vapour  of 
the  tobacco  is  perceived  and  has  diffused  itself  abroad,  it  cannot 
continue  to  subsist  after  the  tobacco  is  consumed.  So  will  those 
foolish  persons  who  strive  after  the  vain  glory  of  the  world,  and  do 
not  labour  to  win  the  true  glory,  when  they  have  obtained  that  which 
they  seek  for,  be  poor  and  a  prey  to  regrets. 

21.  Beauty  and  wealth  are  like  honey  on  the  edge  of  a  knife. 
When  little  boys  taste  them,  they  wound  their  tongue  and  feel  pain. 

22.  Greater  is  the  danger  of  him  who  is  bound  by  children,  and 
Avife,  and  riches,  and  family,  than  the  danger  of  him  who  is  in  prison, 
bound  by  fetters  and  chains.  For  while  a  man  may  by  a  happy 
accident  be  delivered  from  the  dangers  of  his  prison,  those  who  cling 
to  wife  and  child  and  the  like  ai'e  like  one  who  is  in  the  tigers  jaws, 
and  cannot  be  released  therefrom,  when  he  has  once  got  there  by  his 
own  imprudence. 

24.  He  wlio  yields  himself  to  passion  is  like  a  fool  who  takes  a 
candle  and  walks  against  the  Avind.  Unless  he  throw  the  candle  away 
he  will  assuredly  suffer  smart  by  his  hand  being  burnt.  He  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  lust,  by  anger,  or  by  illusion,  is, 
forasmuch  as  he  has  not  been  beforehand  enlightened  by  the  \Va>/, 
like  unto  those  fools  who,  refusing  to  throw  away  their  candle,  burn 
their  hands  and  suffer  severe  pain. 

26.  As  a  tree  that  has  fallen  into  a  river,  if  when  swept  away  by  the 
current  it  do  not  touch  either  shore,  if  it  be  not  caught  up  by  men,  or 
stopped  in  its  course  by  gods,  or  evil  spirits,  if  moreover  it  do  not  lie 
in  a  stagnant  pool,  and  do  not  decay,  may  actually  come  to  reach  the 
ocean  ;  even  so  I  tell  you,  that  men  who,  if  they  learn  tlie  Wcnj,  are 
not  befooled  by  passion,  nor  seized  by  perverseness,  who  do  not  become 
unstable,  but  strive  with  earnestness,  of  a  truth  may  attain  the  Wa?/. 

27.  O  Shramana  !  trust  not  in  your  own  hearts.  We  must  in  no 
wise  trust  to  our  own  hearts.  Exercise  w^atchfuluess ;  do  not  be 
ensnared  by  beauty,  else  it  will  bring  you  sorrow.  .  .  .  You  miist 
regard  an  old  woman  as  a  mother,  those  only  a  little  older  than 
yourself  as  elder  sisters,  those  younger,  as  younger  sisters. 

28.  As  one  must  run  away  with  ail  speed  if  flame  be  kindled  among 
dry  grass,  so  must  men  who  would  learn  the  \Va>/,  cast  far  away  from 
them  all  objects  calculated  to  excite  passion. 

31.  If  a  man  surrender  himself  to  passion,  it  brings  pain,  and  pain 
brings  fear.  If  passion  remain  far  from  him,  no  pain  springs  up ;  and 
if  no  pain,  no  fear. 

34.  As    iron    when    it    has    been    smelted    and    purified,    gradually 
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■wroiTglit  and  refined  by  hammering,  may  be  converted  into  all  sorts  of 
vessels,  so  also  -will  those  who  are  learning  the  Way,  if  their  mind  is 
gradually  freed  from  all  impurity  and  if  tliov  sedulously  exert  them- 
selves, no  doubt  attain  to  pcrlcct  insight.  In  tlie  contrary  case,  they  earn 
to  themselves  vexation  ;  from  vexation  springs  tribulation,  and  imder 
sharp  tribulation  they  turn  ])ack  from  the  Wat/;  thus  do  they  heap 
sinful  actions  one  upon  another. 

35.  Both  the  men  who  walk  in  the  1T"(/;/,  and  those  who  do  not  do 
so,  alike  experience  sorrow.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  measure  how  much 
suffering  a  being  has  to  undergo  from  birtli  to  old  age,  and  then  in  old 
.age  from  sickness  till  his  death.  But  if  the  mind  be  bewildered 
through  trouble,  and  have  heajied  sinful  acts  upon  itself,  then  the 
sufferings  that  will  befall  him  on  account  of  all  that  he  has  done  from 
his  birth  to  his  death,  cannot  be  put  into  words. 

43.  O  Shramanas!  as  a  laden  ox  that  has  fallen  into  a  slough,  in 
spite  of  all  weariness  struggles  out  to  one  or  the  other  side  without 
ever  thinking  of  rest,  so  must  a  right-minded  man  labour  for  nothing 
but  tli.e  Wa>/ — seeing  that  the  danger  arising  fro;n  the  slougli  of  jsassion 
is  much  more  urgent — and  avert  from  himself  the  jiain  of  the  cycle 
[thus  the  "cycle  "  must  be  in  this  life]. 


Note  L  (p.  357). 

THE   SO-CALLED    HALLELUJAH    HYMN    OF   BUDDHA,    AXD 
THE    I>'SCrilPTIOXS    OF   ASOKA. 

a.  Buddha's  last  Words. 

[Taken  from  Hardy,  ii.  180.] 

This  short,  but  ever  memorable  speech,  has  been  very 
variously  translated,  according  to  the  different  texts  from  wliich 
it  has  been  rendered.  The  only  version  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  authentic,  is  the  citation  of  it  in  the  Dhammapadam,'  in 
which  it  was  originally  inserted  as  a  marginal  explanation.  It 
was  only  through  a  misconception  that  it  was  afterwards  inter- 
polated into  the  body  of  the  text,  \vhere  it  breaks  the  sense 
absurdly.  For  further  details  we  refer  our  readers  to  Fausboll, 
s.  319,  &c.,  in  which  the  explanation  of  the  ancient  commenta- 
tors is  first  given,  and  then  the  different  translations  of  Turnour, 
Ciogerley,  and  Hardy,  together  \vith  the  exposition  ^yhich  Faus- 
bijll  gives  us  in  liis  last  work,  and  which  we  have  followed. 

'  Ilynmxii.  v.  bW,  ].54. 
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b.  Asoka^s  Rescript  and  his  Inscriptions. 

The  Rescript  of  Asoka,  or  Pijadasi,  to  the  Council  of  the 
Thousand,  in  the  Year  2-iG  b.c. 

[Extracted  from  Burnouf's  "Le  Lotus  de  la  boune  Loi,"  p.  725,  cf.  p.  862  seq.] 

Burnouf  lias  proved  in  opposition  to  Wilson,  by  irrefutable 
arguments,  relying  more  especially  upon  the  express  testimony 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Ceylon,'  tiiat  the  name  Pijadasi  (the  loving- 
minded)  is  only  an  honoiu'able  epithet  of  the  celebrated  king 
Asoka,  the  Asoka  mentioned  in  the  Law.  He  is  called  the  grand- 
son of  Tshandragypta  (the  Sandrocottus  of  the  Greeks),  and  the 
son  of  Bindasara.  The  language  itself  is  exactly  the  Maghaai  of 
the  columnar  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  Upon  this  point,  the  reader 
may  compare  Lassen,  ii.  488,  fg.  with  Weber,  '■'  AJcademische 
Varies un gen,''''  256,  fg.  and  his  "  Neueste  Forschungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  des  Buddhisrnus,^''  s.  59,  fg. 

Eespecting  the  date  of  this  monarch,  the  annals  of  Buddha's 
own  life,  and  the  whole  Buddhistic  chronology,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject  in  the  fifth  book  of 
"  Egypt's  Place  in  the  World's  History,"  vol.  iii.  p.  532,  538-544. 
Koeppen  is  mistaken  in  calling  Buddha  a  contemporary  of 
Darius  and  Xerxes  (therefore  about  480  B.C.).  Accoi'ding  to 
tlie  Mahavansa,  the  sacred  book  of  Ceylon,  this  council  was  con- 
vened in  Pataliputra  (Palimbothra)  for  the  healing  of  schisms, 
and  took  place  in  tlie  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asoka. 
The  Eescript  runs  thus:  — 

The  king  Pijadasi  to  the  Assembly  of  Maghada,  greetings  and  best 
Avishes  that  tliey  may  luive  httle  sorrow  and  a  pleasant  existence  ! 

It  is  well  known,  liononrable  sirs,  to  what  length  I  go  in  reverence 
and  faith  towards  Buddha,  the  Law,  and  this  Assembly.  All  that  has 
been  said,  honourable  sirs,  by  Buddha  of  blessed  memory,  all  this,  and 
this  alone  has  been  well  said.  But  it  is  further  needful  to  show  what 
are  the  guarantees  (for  that  which  has  been  said  by  Buddha).  By 
this  means  the  good  Law  will  be  made  more  permanent.  This  it  is 
which  appears  to  me  most  urgent.  Meanwhile,  honourable  sirs,  these 
are  the  matters  (sacred  documents)  which  are  included  in  the  Law. 

The  limits  assigned  by  the  Vinaja  (discipline). 

The  Supernatural  Powers  of  the  Arja  (of  the  venerable,  or  saints). 

The  Perils  of  the  Future. 

^  Burnouf,  p.  G48-781,  Appendix.     Cf.  Koeppen,  s.  174,  fg. 
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Tlie  II}nnn.s  (Gathas)  of  the  Hermit. 

The  Suta  (Sutra,  or  Collection  of  Aphorisms)  of  the  Hermit. 

The  Metaphysics  of  Upatisa  (Shariputtra)  and  they  alone. 

The  Injunctions  of  Laghula  (Kagula),  with  the  rejection  of  the  false 
doctrine  (contained  therein). 

This  is  (these  books  contain)  what  Buddha  of  blessed  memory  has 
said. 

Now  I  wish,  and  that  is  the  highest  glory  to  Avhich  I  aspire,  that 
pious  men  and  pious  women,  as  also  the  believers  of  both  sexes,  may 
continually  give  ear  to  and  meditate  upon  these  matters,  which  are 
com[)rised  in  the  Law. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  cavise  this  epistle  to  be  written  to  you ; 
such  is  my  will  and  my  proclamation. 

Thus  it  seems  that  even  at  that  date  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Buddliists  were  divided  into  the  disciplinary  precepts  {Vinaja), 
and  into  collections  of  apliorisms.  The  prose  aphorisms  were 
contained  in  a  single  Sutra,  forming  one  collection ;  but  besides 
these,  we  find  mention  of  "  hymns  "  (Gathas),  in  a  larger  num- 
ber. Now  the  Dhammapadam  is  such  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
in  the  form  of  hymns.  Even  now  we  find  many  single  metrical 
strophes  interwoven  into  the  Buddhist  Sutras.  The  harmony 
between  the  two  representations,  that  of  the  prose  narrativeand 
of  the  hymns,  may  be  best  seen  by  comparing  the  "  Sutra  of 
the  Forty-two  Sayings"  with  the  Dhammapadam. 

With  the  "  Supernatural  Powers  of  the  Arja "  we  are  not 
indeed  acquainted  as  a  book  ;  it  is,  however,  not  only  mentioned 
by  Asoka,  who  avers  that  he  believes  in  it,  but  we  often  find 
it  alluded  to  as  a  work  that  has  proceeded  from  the  virtue  of 
the  profoundest  meditation,  and  as  revealing  itself  by  magical 
effects.' 

As  for  the  "  Perils  of  the  Future  "  we  possess  indeed  no  par- 
ticular book  on  tliis  subject,  but  pictures  of  the  peril  of  souls  are 
often  held  up.  Tims  the  Cingbalese  Mahavansa  begins  with  a 
delineation  of  the  future  fate  of  mankind,  and  of  the  punish- 
ments which  sinners  may  expect. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  citation  of  a  meta- 
physical treatise  regarded  to  some  extent  as  canonical,  and 
mentioned  here  as  a  trustworthy  bulwark  to  faith.  Burnouf  has 
made  out  that  its  author,  Upatissa,  also  called  Shariputtra, 
counts  among  the  Buddhists  for  a  very  learned  metaphysical 
writer. 

'  See,  for  instance,  Bumoufs  "Le  Lotus,"  &c.  p.  818  seq. 
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The  last-mentioned  work  in  the  Eescript  is  evidently  also  of 
a  metaphysical  character,  but  is  here  mentioned  as  one  to  be 
only  used  with  caution,  since  it  contains  false  doctrines ;  a 
doo-matic  work  of  the  Indian  Constantino  in  behalf  of  the 
Assembly !  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  Pali  dialect,  its 
author,  "  Laghula,"  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  Eagula,  the 
son  of  Buddha;  and  to  this  personage,  heretical  writings  are 
in  fact  ascribed.  From  all  this,  we  discover  how  much  the 
earliest  authentic  documents  have  been  overgrown  by  the 
luxuriant  crop  of  the  later  Buddhistic  literature,  amounting  to 
many  hundred  volumes  ;  probably  because,  in  the  eyes  of  later 
generations,  these  original  works  appeared  too  homely  and 
commonplace  for  the  symbolical  fictions  and  legends  founded 
thereon,  and  continually  being  screwed  up  to  a  higher  pitch,  no 
less  than  for  the  illimitable. vagaries  of  pantheistic  speculation. 
These  circumstances  cannot  but  render  the  importance  of  the 
Dhammapadam  still  more  evident. 


c.  Extract  from  the  Fourth  Decretal  of  Girnar ;  Tivelve  Years 
after  Asoka''s  Consecration  {^Seventeenth  of  his  Reign). 

[See  Burnouf's  "  Lotus,"  p.  730.] 

In  the  ages  that  are  past,  for  many  centuries,  men  have  beheld 
nothing  prosper  but  the  murder  of  living  beings  and  the  ill-usage  of 
animals,  the  absence  of  reverence  towards  parents  and  towards 
Banihanas  (Brahmans)  and  Samanas.  But  to-day  there  resounds  the 
beating  of  diums,  for  the   A'oice   of  the  Law  is  heard,  processions  of 

carriages,  elephants,  and  fireworks  are  exhibited  to  the  people 

The  abstaining  from  the  murder  of  living  beings,  or  the  ill-usage  of 
animals,  reverence  for  parents,  obedience  to  father  and  mother,  and  to 
the  elders  {Theras),  these  and  many  other  practices  in  conformity  with 
the  Law  have  increased.     Pijadasi 


d.   Extract  from  the  Eleventh  Decretal  of  Girnar. 

[Burnoufs  "  Lotus,"  p.  736.] 

After  similar  praises  of  the  Law  to  those  contained  in  the  former 
ordinance,  the  king  proceeds  : — 

Benevolence   towards  slaves  and  servants,  and  obedience   to  father 
and  mother  are  good  ;  so  is  liberality  towards  friends,  relatives,  parents, 
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Bralimans,  andSamanas;  so  is  respect  for  the  life  of  all  creatures. 
These  we  ouglit  to  practise  and  peri'onn,  and  also  recommend  to  a 
father,  a  son,  a  brother,  a  friend,  an  acquaintance,  and  even  a  simple 
nciglibour.  Whoso  acts  thus,  -will  be  honoured  in  this  world,  and  for 
the  other  world  there  will  accrue  a  store  of  infinite  merit  from  this  gift 
of  the  Law. 

Again  a  speech  worthy  of  Constaiitine  and  no  morel  The 
celebrated  Edict  of  Toleration  (the  Twelfth  Decretal)^  does,  how- 
ever, go  beyond  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  and  deserves  to  be 
ranked  beside  Joseph  the  Second's  Edict  of  Toleration.  But 
the  mention  of  the  future  life  at  the  close  of  the  edict  above 
cited  is  a  ver}"  important  circumstance,  for  it  implies  a  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  spirit. 


Note  M  (p.  368). 

The  Niddnas,  or  the  onuiucd  Concatenation  of  the  Causes, 
viz.  the  Twelve  Causes  of  Creature  Existence,  according 
to  the  Buddhists. 

[Extracted  from  the  "  Lalita  Yistara"  in  Burnouf's  Introd.  p.  485  seq. ;  "  Lotus," 

p.  530-544]. 

The  sequence  of  the  Twelve  Causes  of  Being,  beginning  with 
the  last  number  of  the  series,  is  as  follows : — 

I.  Dsharcundrana,  decline  =  dying  =  extinction.  Now  death,  the 
termination  of  the  decline  of  the  body,  is  conditioned,  as  the  effect  of  a 
cause,  by 

II.  Dshdd,  Birth. 

The  three  ne.xt  conditioning  steps  are  : 

III.  Bhava,  Existence. 

l^^    Updddna,  Assumption   (namely,   of  earthly  existence  in  con- 
ception). 
V.    Trii<hnu,  Desire. 

Of  these  five  steps,  the  fourth  is  incontestably  that  which  we 
call  conception  in  the  womb,  here  regarded  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  birth,  just  as  much  as  birth  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  death  to  a  now  living  man. 

■  See  Biirnouf,  p.  7<'>1. 
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Now  it  must  be  admitted  either  that  that  conception  is  wanting, 
or  that  it  is  placed  in  this  stage.  However,  as  Burnouf  shows,  the 
original  denotation  of  the  word  thus  translated  is  the  "takino; 
upon  one's  self,"  therefore  something  active,  and  hence  he  renders 
it  by  the  terms  ^'  prise,  caption,''^  which  answer  to  our  German 
word  annehmen,  for  which  the  English  assumption,  both  ac- 
cording to  its  ordinary  and  philosophical  acceptation,  seems  the 
most  fitting  equivalent.  For  in  the  whole  series  there  can  be 
but  one  subject,  namely  the  individual  man  born  into  this  world. 
Nay,  the  whole  view  of  Buddha  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  soul  which  has  thus  entered  the  sphere  of  humanity,  is 
the  agent,  and  consequently  responsible.  Thus  it  is  precisely 
an  active  verb  which  we  need, — the  consent  of  the  soul  to  enter 
the  mother's  womb. 

If  this  be  established,  the  next  or  third  step  called  Bhava, 
can  be  nothing  else  than  what  the  word  undoubtedly  signifies, — 
Existence,  namely  that  of  the  embryo,  the  congenital  existence, 
the  newly-formed  human  creature,  made  capable  of  a  man's  life 
and  death.  Hence  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  Burnouf  should 
have  suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  nonsensical  ex- 
planation of  the  Brahmans,  that  in  this  place  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  "  Existence  "  the  moral  life  with  its  merit  or  guilt, 
conditioned  by  dark  periods  of  existence.  As  little  can  we 
conciu-  with  Goldstiicker,  who  even  in  this  passage  has  ascended 
to  the  regions  of  metaphysical  being,  and  will  have  it  that  we  are 
to  understand  by  Bhava,  potential  existence  (virtual  existence, 
the  hvvaixis  of  Aristotle),  and  by  Bshati,  actual  existence  (the 
ivspysia  of  existence).  In  point  of  fact,  we  are  here  still  entirely 
on  the  physical  domain,  in  our  travels  backwards  toward  the 
first  cause  of  death. 

It  is  the  stasre  antecedent  to  the  entrance  into  the  maternal 
womb,  that  first  introduces  us  into  the  ideal  existence  of  the  finite 
soul  which  is  in  the  act  of  entering  upon  its  earthly  being.  The 
soul  must  have  a  yearning  after  this  earthly  coming-to-be,  in 
order  to  form  the  resolve  to  enter  into  this  condition  which 
issues  in  birth  and  death.  Now  the  word  Trishna  signifies 
precisely  "  yearning  "  or  "  desire  ;"  and  in  this  sense  it  is  under- 
stood also  by  Hodgson,  upon  the  authority  of  a  Nepalese  expositor, 
for  he  takes  Trishna  to  be  "  existence  in  its  archetype."  Gold- 
stiicker's  explanation  of  the  Trishna  comes  to  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  when  he  calls  it  appetitus ;  and,  in  its  relation  to 
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the  steps  just  discussed,  terms  it  the  Dynamic  Being  of  the 
Ujoaddna. 

At  this  point,  a  reasoner  concerning  himself  only  with  the 
practical,  might  certainly  well  stop.  The  soul  is  made  subject 
to  death,  in  conseqiience  of  her  desire  to  enter  on  an  earthly 
existence.  But  we  can  also  very  easily  understand  that  a 
Hindoo  thinker  would  be  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  this,  even 
though  the  two  Brahmanic  systems  of  metaphysics,  of  which 
we  iiave  given  an  account,  had  not  been  as  yet  in  existence,  or 
attained  to  maturity. 

And  thus  the  next  three  antecedents,  which  in  their  mutual 
interdependence  form  an  organic  whole,  will  be  quite  intelli- 
gible to  us  as  that  which  is  presupposed  in  the  yearning  after 
incarnation.     They  are  : — 

YI.    Vcdana.     "  Sensation  "  (Goldstiicker's  organic  irritability). 

VII.  Sparsha.  "  Contact "  (Goldstucker's  organic  faculty  of  sen- 
sation). 

VIII.  Shaddjatana.     "  The  Six  Seats"  (Senses). 

That  the  longing  of  the  suul  after  earth  must  be  preceded  by 
a  sensibility  to  earthly  objects,  is  self-evident.  Nay,  in  this  is 
already  involved,  if  you  will,  the  origin  of  desire,  of  pleasure, 
and,  therefore,  of  the  pains  of  earthly  existence.  Again,  the 
faculty  or  the  act  of  sensation  presupposes  a  contact  of  the 
volition  or  desire  with  finite  objects ;  and  this  again,  the  relation 
of  the  primary  desire,  or  primary  volition  of  the  soul,  to  the 
six  senses  which  the  Hindoos  assume,  viz.  our  five  senses  with  the 
addition  of  the  Manas,  or  inw^ard  sense.  Now  this  inward  sense 
is  assuredly  nothing  else  than  what  we  call  instinct,  or  natural 
impulse.  This,  man  does  indeed  possess  in  common  with  the 
lower  animals.  But  he  does  so  as  the  Microcosm,  not  as  a  self- 
contained  individual  animal.  But  as  in  this  whole  representa- 
tion, it  is  man  alone  that  is  in  question,  we  cannot  agree  with 
Goldstiicker  in  seeing  nothing  more  in  those  seventh  and  eighth 
steps  of  Spo^'tfha  and  Shadujatana,  than  the  common  animal 
irritability  and  sensibility,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  principles 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  In.stinct,  even  in  brutes, 
rises  far  above  that. 

But  having  reached  this  point,  we  further  perceive  that  he 
who  has  gone  so  far,  must  at  least  make  one  step  back  into  the 
ideal  existence.     And  such  a  step  we  now  come  to  in  the 

IX.  Nnmnr'ipa^  "the  form  of  name." 
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That  is  to  say,  the  entrance  into  individuality,  the  personal,  or, 
so  to  speak,  nameable  existence.  But  on  further  reflection  this 
supposition  proves  unsatisfactory.  The  assuTnptiou  of  an  in- 
dividuality as  an  antecedent  step  to  the  assumption  of  existence, 
with  the  intermediation  of  the  principle  of  sensible  perception 
lying  between  these  two,  cannot  be  the  primary  cause.  It  is 
only  after  he  has  ti-avelled  three  steps  farther  back,  that  the 
Hindoo  thinker  arrives  at  the  point  at  which  he  must  needs 
arrive  by  one  or  other  of  two  modes  of  thought :  a  perverted 
will,  or  ignorance ;  a  violation  of  the  conscience,  or  infirmity  of 
the  reason. 

Goldstiicker's  interpretation  of  the  Ndmarupa  as  "  substan- 
tiality" appears  to  me  to  be  very  remote  from  the  term  in 
question,  and  at  all  events  from  the  fundamental  conception 
of  Buddhism.  Any  philosophical  explanation  of  the  remain- 
ing three  first  causes  this  ingenious  writer  gives  up.  Let  us 
see  whether  they  will  not,  without  forcing,  reveal  their  mean- 
ing when  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  we  have  hitherto 
taken.  The  sequence  of  the  three  last  antecedent  steps  is  as 
follows : — 

X.  Vidslindna.     "  Consciousness." 

XI.  Samshara.     "  Imagination  "  (conception). 

XII.  Avidja.     "  Ignorance  "  (absence  of  knowledge). 

We  had  arrived  already  at  the  (ideal)  entrance  of  the  soul 
into  individuality,  therefore  into  a  state  of  personal  identity. 
According  to  the  former  sequence,  this  presupposes  a  conscious- 
ness of  finiteness,  into  which  the  soid  plunges  herself  by  the 
previous  step,  as  this  latter  again  presupposes  an  entrance  into 
that  delusive  show  of  existence,  which  we  call  life.  On  what  can 
this  at  last  repose,  but  the  negation  of  consciousness,  therefore 
the  absence  of  knowledge  or  ignorance ;  now  it  is  clear  that  if 
the  eternal  and  divine  subsistence  of  the  soul  be  assumed,  in 
this  first  cause  is  seated  a  double  evil ;  a  fall,  at  once  of  the 
thinking  faculty  or  reason,  and  of  the  ethical  perception  or 
conscience  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  True  and  of  the  Good.  But 
since,  and  especially  by  Buddha  himself,  the  unity  of  the  Good 
and  the  True  is  at  least  assumed  as  possible,  the  expression 
"  ignorance,"  was  sufficient  to  include  both.  In  this  passage, 
however,  we  can  perceive  nothing  else  than  that  antithesis  run- 
ning through  the  whole  history  of  mankind  to  which  we  have 
already  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  in  our  Second  Book, 
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and  with  which  we  concluded  our  review  of  the  Semitic  concep- 
tion of  Grod's  agency  in  IIii>tory.  We  cannot  fail  to  detect  here 
the  Aryan  mode  of  expressing  that  unity  of  the  Good  and  the 
True,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  contrast  with  the  equally 
unvarying  Semitic  type.  The  Aryan  establishes  this  unity  oa 
the  domain  of  thouglit,  the  Semitic  on  that  of  the  moral  life 
and  inward  experience.  This  antithesis  between  the  two  races 
runs  through  the  whole  pre-Christian  world. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Burnouf  in  importing  the  idea  of  non- 
existence into  the  Hindoo  word,  nor  shoidd  we  wish  to  do  so  on 
I^hilosophic  grounds  ;  for  the  non-being  of  the  true  Being  is 
indeed  a  non-existence,  in  so  far  as  (whether  through  error  or 
sin)  it  attributes  to  nothingness  a  substantive  Being ;  but  in  this 
whole  series  we  have  various  states  of  the  souls  which  have  sub- 
sisted as  a  multiplicity  from  before  the  beginning,  and  which 
therefore  must  have  in  themselves  a  first  principle  of  being. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  only  meaning  of  ignorance  which  agrees 
with  that  given  of  the  word  in  the  Lexicon,  would  of  itself  lead 
us  to  the  necessity  of  the  Buddhistic  assumption  of  an  Absolute 
Being.  For  how  else  could  Buddha  have  called  the  first  step 
towards  death,  ignorance,  or  "  absence  of  knowledge  ?" 

It  is,  properly  speaking,  by  this  means  that  we  have  already 
proved  that,  speculatively  as  well  as  ethically  and  practically, 
the  Nirvana  of  the  Sankhya  could  be  nothing  else  than  the 
cessation  of  the  concupiscent  condition  of  the  soul  in  this  life 
in  which  that  condition  is  the  cause  of  all  pain.  In  its  relation 
to  the  Absolute,  the  Primal  Being,  the  Nirvana  is  therefore 
identical  with  the  "  being  made  perfect  "  of  the  Egyptian  and 
old  Semitic  religions.  As  compared  with  the  orthodox  Brah- 
nuinic  system,  this  conception  not  only  sets  aside  the  Brahma 
of  the  national  religion,  who  has  no  intrinsic  substantial  being, 
but  also  avoids  the  tendency  to  pantheism  involved  in  man's 
losing  himself  in  Brahma.  For  no  one  who  starts,  as  Buddha 
confessedly  does,  from  the  multiplicity  of  souls,  can  make  the 
loss  of  their  selfish  existence  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  per- 
sonality ;  rather  must  it  be  the  recovery  of  personality,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  full  consciousness  of  God  in  true  substantial  being. 
And  this  must  hold  good  of  tliis  life,  as  well  as  of  the  next.  But 
that  what  we  have  submitted  is  really  the  meaning  of  the  more 
speculative  than  dialectic  sequence  we  have  been  considering, 
will  become  yet  clearer  to  us,  if  we  regard  this  sequence,  taken 
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from  its  very  outset  as  intended  to  present  us  with  the  primal 
cause  of  the  tragedy  of  human  existence  : — 

The  soul's   ignorance   or  absence  of  knowledge  (I.)  is  (he  cause 

(or  coming  to  consciousness) 

of  her  CONCEIVING  an  idea  of  finiteness  (II.)  :  this  again 

of  her  consciousness  of  finite  objects  (III.)  :   this  again 

of  her  assumption  of  (ideal)  individuality  (IV.)  :   this  again 

of  her  SIX  senses,  including  the  perception  of  the  totality  of  finite 

objects  as  a  common  sense  (V.)  :  this  again 

of  her  contact  with  external  objects  (VI.)  :   this  again 

of  her  sensations  derived  from  external  objects  (VII.)  :  this  again 

of  her  yearning  after  finite  existence  (VIII.)  :   this  again 

of  her  assumption  of  life  in  the  embryo  (IX.)  :  this  again 

of  her  embryonic  existence  (X.)  :   this  again 

of  birth  (XI.)  :   this  again 

of  the  gradual  decay,  of  Avhich  the  consummation  is  the  death  of 

the  body  (XII.). 

According  to  all  testimony,  this  whole  subtle  train  of  thought 
is  foreign  to  Buddha  himself.  To  him,  personally,  we  can  only 
refer  one  saying,  which  is  ascribed  to  him  on  the  authority  of  the 
Abhidarma-Kosha : — 

Decay  and  death  are  consequences  of  birth  which  is  their  cause, 
and  towards  them  we  are  tendincc. 

But  no  doubt  at  a  very  early  date,  even  prior  to  the  time 
of  Asoka,  its  pervading  idea  was  put  forth  by  the  schools  as  a 
metaphysical  substructure  "for  the  Four  Truths,^''  and  similar 
ethico-metaphysical  sayings  of  the  Grotamide  in  prose  and  in 
verse.  He  had  been  familiar  with  the  Sankhya  philosophy  in  his 
academical  years  ;  he  had  also,  when  a  teacher  and  leader  of  the 
people,  inculcated  meditation  on  the  transitoriuess  of  all  things 
earthly,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  obscuration  of  our  original  con- 
sciousness of  God  through  the  act  of  entering  on  the  series  of 
successive  existences :  but  the  goal  of  our  efforts  was  in  his  eves 
the  quenching  of  all  desire  in  this  life.  How  remote  from  this 
is  the  logical  tour  cle  force  we  have  been  considering,  or  the  no- 
tion that  Nirvana  is  synonymous  with  the  annihilation  of  the 
soul!  On  the  contrary,  according  to  Buddha's  -^ Four  Truths,^'' 
the  annihilation  of  the  hindrances  to  the  soul's  true  life  was 
the  necessary  condition  of  her  restoration  to  blessed  rest  during 

^  Bm-nouf,  Introd.  p.  492. 
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this  earthly  being.  As  this  earthly  life  is,  properly  speaking, 
death,  so  is  death  to  an  enlightened  and  holy  man,  the  entrance 
into  life ;  but  a  life  which  we  are  to  strive  after  in  this  present 
state  of  existence,  and  which  may  be  reached  here.  In  our 
opinion  this  is,  too,  the  last  word  of  that  twelve-linked  chain  of 
propositions. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  no  proper  sense  of  God's  presence 
be  unfolded  in  this  present  actual  life,  in  the  community  at 
large  ; — if  the  individual  sinks  down  exhausted  and  despairing, 
what  else  can  ensue  than  that  he  should  place  the  aim  of  the 
wise  man's  efforts  not  in  this  life,  but  in  the  cessation  of  all 
consciousness ! 


END    OF   THE    FIRST   VOLUME. 
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